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Go forth, little craft! fare thee well in thy flight, 
Till thou come, by the grace of favoring breeze, 
To the waiting isles of the Gilbertese seas 

Where Bingbam once wrought in the prime of bis might. 


Wou cannot bear bim, nor add to bis fame. 
Put better, the fruits of the years of bis toil 
Wou bear to the souls of the men of the soil, 
And publish bis message aloft with bis name. 


—WM. BREWSTER OLESON 
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The Right Man Honored. 

Word comes from Japan that the Em- 
peror has conferred upon Rev. Dr. John 
H. De Forest the fourth degree of the 
Order of the Rising Sun because of his 
services to the Empire in connection with 
Manchuria and famine relief. Those who 
read between the lines discern in this de- 
served recognition of his services the ap- 
preciation of the Government for his 
championship of its peace-loving policy. 
Upon his return to Japan Dr. De Forest 
was accorded an interview with the 
Premier and permission was granted him 
to publish the communications made to 
him. The tete-a-tete lasted three-quarters 
of an hour and was in the presence of no 
third party—a high honor. The account 
of the interview, approved by the Premier 
before its publication, appears in the cur- 
rent number of the Advocate of Peace. 
It is a notable contribution to the peace 
literature of the world and forms a most 
statesmanlike utterance upon the question 
of the relations between Japan and the 
United States. 

Pe 
Kalihi Settlement. 

The formal opening and dedication of 
the roomy, tasteful, wel! located and most 
convenient chapel and settlement head- 
quarters on King street, near the junc- 
tion of Kamehameha IV Road was held 
on the evening of January 3. This prom- 
ising enterptise bids fair to become a vig- 
orous self-supporting church before long. 
Having behind it the combined strength 
of both the Hawaiian Board and Central 
Union Church, and being already in- 
trenched in the affection of the people of 
that section of town we look for large 
growth. Rev. Horace W. Chamberlain, 


\the leader, took up the work in connec- 


tion with our old established Kalihi and 


|Moanalua Church some years ago and 
j has been very successful. It soon became 
{evident that the center for growth was 
|south and west of the Hawaiian Church 


Fortunately the Board owned 


point of largest vantage. Mr. Chamber 


|lain set about securing funds, met with 


generous encouragement and the result 
is the present building. There are ample 
accommodations for boys’ and_ girls’ 
clubs, a large hall suitable for basket ball 
and gymnastic exercises, rooms for 


lockers, baths, ete. A play ground is 
available not far off. Between thirty and 
forty persons will be received into church 
membership at the new center and form 
the nucleus of a vigorous church. Cen- 
tral Union people will be called upon to 
help out with teachers and other workers, 
The soldiers at Fort Shafter will be made 
welcome in many ways. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is very enthusiastic and the prospects 
for the new work are most encouraging. 
Ecclesiastically the enterprise will be a 
branch of Central Union Church, the 
whole energy of which will be behind it. 
ae ee 

The Camp Nuisance. 

To have a huge, rough building, 
crowded with tiny rooms and destined 
for a mass of humanity regardless of the 
sanctities of the Christian family dumped 
down next to one’s home is an outrage. 
It is, however, no less an outrage to have 
such a menace to society placed anywhere 
in the Territory, While we sympathize 
with the efforts made by residents of Ma- 
kiki to keep out tenements, we believe 
the agitation to be on entirely too 
narrow lines. There is no reason why 
such tenements should be suffered to 
threaten the purity of the home anywhere 
in the city. The sugar plantations have 
been taught the salutary lesson that if 
they would have contented effective la- 
borers they must encourage home life 
among them. Already some plantations 
have begun to put a premium upon stable, 
happy families by promising to set mar- 
ried people in cottages upon little plots 
of land which can be beautified and made 
homelike. This is wise strategy. Hono- 
lulu ought to have drastic anti-slum legis- 
lation and its men of wealth would do 
well to emulate the example of Buffalo 
with its many miles of tasteful working- 
men’s cotages. It would not require too 
much capital to secure a large tract of 
land with rapid transit facilities and erect 
thereon little houses suitable for the fami- 
lies of workingmen, at the same time 
that legislation limiting the erection of 
menacing tenements be enacted. It is 
well to begin the crusade by passing laws 
which will stand the test of the courts to 
help Makiki out of its dilemma. Such 
once secured the good work can be pushed 
into other sections of the town until all 
be covered. 
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The Cost of Strategy. 

None of us can picture the changes 
that the transformation of Oahu into a 
Malta is bound to effect. Some faint 
suggestion thereof is borne in upon the 
mind when one visits Wahiawa and con- 
templates the little city which is being 
laid out on the sloping upland of Leile- 
hua. It is reported that the plans con- 
template the erection of three hundred 
buildings of reinforced concrete to ac- 
commodate a force of 4,000 men. What 
this will mean to Wahiawa it is hard to 
calculate. Many acres now devoted to 
pineapples will of necessity be given over 
to market gardens. Modest fortunes will 
be made by a few able to foresee and 
meet this demand, for the day of fast 
trains and low freights between Wahiawa 
and Honolulu will soon be upon us. It 
is quite conceivable that a rival residential 
center will cover that beautiful plateau. 
Four thousand soldiers will demand a 
large colony to minister to them. The 
wonderful salubrity of the Wahiawa cli- 
mate will tempt residents in ever enlarg- 
ing numbers... All these conditions will 
react upon one another increasing the at- 
tractiveness of the region. Problems of 
rapid transit will come to the front. It is 
conceivable that population will seek the 
foothills, necessitating a development of 
suburbs. back of the line of railway be- 
tween. Honolulu and Wahiawa. From 
being a provincial town Honolulu will 
then grow into a real metropolis with 
varied problems and a far more complex 
life. Our municipal act, however, will 
tend to maintain a solidarity of interests 
that will impress a distinctive character 
upon the growing community. Pearl 
City may become somewhat more of a 
geographical center between the Hono- 
lulu and Wahiawa ends of the more 
densely populated portion of the scatter- 
ed municipality. Altogether the prospect 
is one of very deep interest, but just how 
the development will come no one would 
be bold enough to attempt to forecast. 

Ta ad 
Chamber of Commerce Resolutions. 

No more important action for Hawaii 
has been taken in a long time than that 
by the Chamber of Commerce under the 
leadership of Messrs. W. R. Castle, B. F. 
Dillingham, G. R. Galt, F. J. Lowrey and 
others on December 9 with reference to 
the Coastwise Shipping Laws. This 


body of men being closely connected with | 


American shipping interests could hard- 
ly have been expected to take as in- 
dependent a stand upon this question 
as is required by the interests of the 
mass of the people of the Territory. 
It speaks volumes for their high 
mindedness and unselfish devotion to 
the public weal therefore that the mem- 
bers turned a deaf ear to the pleadings 


of those of their number who represented 
the shipping interests and passed the set 
of resolutions calling upon Congress to 
relieve the passenger situation here by 
granting the right of freedom of travel. 
The Territory owes a debt of gratitude 
to the public spirit of the men who en- 
gineered this action. The resolutions do 
not urge the abstract right involved in 
this question of transportation nor do 
they touch upon the matter of freight, 
but modestly request relief from the in- 
tolerable passenger-traffic burdens now 
imposed upon the people of Hawaii. 
eee HAS 


The Justice Of It. 

It is difficult to see how any fair- 
minded American can reconcile the state- 
ment of the Declaration of Independence, 
““We hold these truths to be self-evident. 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happt- 
ness,’ with the denial by Congress to the 
people of Hawaii of free travel and trans- 
portation of goods. If these Islands were 
a part of the mainland so that movement 
of himself and his goods by himself were 
not rendered impossible to every man, the 
question would wear a totally different 
face. By our very isolation and because 
of the nature of sea travel we are depend- 
ent upon great transportation companies. 
In this era of combination it is inevitable 
that these will unite to impose unjust 
charges in the case of Islands so small 
and so distant if they are guaranteed all 
the trade by the Nation. That is the situ- 
ation today. Congress has bound us hand 
and foot and has delivered the monopoly 
of exploiting the trade of these Islands 
to a few companies strong enough to 
maintain lines of steamers. Every one 
knows that freight and passenger rates 
to Hawaii are above the point of justice. 
The Coastwise Shipping Laws by their 
very name show that they were not meant 
to apply to transoceanic trade. They are 
an infringement upon our liberty, to say 
nothing of their restriction upon our pur- 
suit of happiness. It is perfectly safe to 
affirm that if every resident of the United 
States could live in Hawaii for a short 
time and experience the galling sensation 
of being denied the right to return to the 
mainland when the necessities of business 
or of home affection or of the health of 
his family demanded immediate passage 
in a foreign ship, the only vessel sched- 
uled to sail for a week or ten days, he 
would demand in the name of fair play 
the total exemption of Hawaii from 
the passenger provisions of the Coastwise 
Shipping Laws. If lured here by promo- 
tion literature he wished to market his 
produce, he would speedily instruct his 
Congressman to fight for corresponding 
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freight exemption. The people of the 
United States are very sensitive to an 
appeal for justice. If we can only get our 
case presented to them, there is no ques- 
tion what the decision will be. 
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WHICH SHALL TT Bes 


Recently a discussion was started 
among a company of Honolulans con- 
cerning leprosy in this Territory. At a 
large public meeting in one of the city 
churches, not long before, the speaker, 
fully conversant with the leprosaria of 
the world, presented dark figures as to the 
prevalence of the disease here, showing 
that if the proportion that pertains in Ha- 
wali were the same in India there would 
be ten times as many lepers there as now 
are found. More recently it has been stat- 
ed that the policy of segregation as prac- 
ticed in Hawaii is not lessening the 
scourge as scientific segregation is doing 
elsewhere. The main cause for this is the 
fact that leprosy among the Hawaiians 
does not evoke the horror with which it 
has been associated from time immemo- 
rial thruout Assia, the chief habitat of the 
disease. It is very singular that the Bible 
which has had such a powerful influence 
among the Islanders during the last 60 
years has failed entirely to imbue the Ha- 
waiian people with its conception of the 
loathsomeness of leprosv. The natives 
seem incapable of regarding the disease 
with disgust or fear. It seems almost a 
case of the deadly snake charming his vic- 
tim. Years of warning against contact 
with the infected have had apparently no 
influence. If the Hawaiians were left per- 
fectly free to act out their will, some of 
those best acquainted with them think 
there would soon be an end of the settle- 
ment on Molokai and unless immunity 
were established the race would quickly 
succumb. It is certainly one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in human history. 
This absence of fear and loathing for the 
malady has given the sentiment of pity for 
the diseased, who are compelled to leave 
home and be segregated for life, the op- 
portunity to assert itself with such strange 
power, that Hawaiians not only do not 
report cases of leprosy but actually con- 
ceal them. They have even resorted to 
force to prevent segregation. Conse- 
quently, as is well known, there are not a 
few cases. of leprosy which the authori- 
ties fail to discover. The policy of 
segregation is therefore only a part 
policy. Being such it cannot be expected 
that the scourge will be speedily lessened, 
to say nothing of its being stamped out. 

Yet it is very widely known and ad- 
mitted throughout the Islands that life in 
the leper settlement is made as happy as 
possible for the sick folk congregated 
there. In not a few cases where a mis- 
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taken diagnosis has been made and pa- 
tients sent to Kalaupapa have been given 
permission to return home, it is said that 
they have been unwilling to leave the set- 
tlement. Hawaii's official treatment of 
leprosy in her segregation center has 
formed one of the notable chapters in the 
story of man’s kindness to man. We have 
reason to be proud of the noblest lepro- 
sarium in the world. But we have failed 
not because of this kindness, but because 
segregation has not been rigidly main- 
tained. Will matters ever improve? The 
Wallach incident gives no hint of a possi- 
bility of better things as long as the con- 
duct of affairs here remains in the hands 
of the people of the Territory unless a 
change of heart unexpectedly supervene. 

Just at this point we meet the vital 
factor in the whole discussion—no part 
of this earth exists for itself alone, least 
of all Hawaii. The world is one, and the 
world is at our doors. The United States 
will soon have several thousands of her 
young men domiciled here as soldiers. 
Can the Nation afford to expose these 
men to infection and then complacently 
view the possibility of their carrying that 
infection thruout the States and Terri- 
tories from which they come? The Pa- 
nama canal will soon be dug and the 
ships of the world will rendezvous in our 
harbors. Will the world regard kindly 
Hawaiian tolerance of leprosy? 


It is proposed by some on the mainland 
that a special National Department of 
Health be created at Washington to con- 
serve the physical well being of the entire 
United States. Hawaii's experience with 
leprosy suggests that the sooner this be 
done the better and that the whole busi- 
ness of coping with the leper problem 
here be turned over to this Department 
with power to act. We are apt to go 
into hysterics in this community when- 
ever the word leprosy is mentioned. A 
noted traveler says he saw a leper on the 
wharf and our people have a fit. Rumor 
has it that this traveler when remon- 
strated with replied that when the com- 
mittee could assure him that no leper was 
at large in the Islands outside of the Mo- 
lokai Settlement he would retract his 
statement. 

THE FRIEND does not believe that con- 
cealment of the truth in this or any such 
vital matter is conducive to the public 
weal. The true lover of the Hawaiians 
is the friend who will point out that their 
tolerance of leprosy is fatal to themselves 
-and a menace to both the Nation and the 
world, that if-they do not cease to play 
with the disease the Nation must step in 
and regulate it with iron hand and that 
it is infinitely better for them to let medi- 
cal science have its way fully, to seek the 
highest expert opinion as to how. to make 
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by bringing to the notice of the authori- 
ties every suspect, to give themselves to| 
the creation of a public opinion that shall | 
applaud the unselfishness of the leper! 
who gladly seeks to go to Molokai, and 
to expend their energies in rendering 
the Settlement there still more of a bliss-| 
ful paradise and the life of the patients 
as comfortable and happy as human in- 
genuity and love can devise, rather than 
have a far away and of necessity some- 
what unfeeling national bureau or de- 
partment take command of the situation 
and ruthlessly pursue a policy that must 
inevitably seem relentless. 
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segregation complete, to cooperate loyally! 


now many copies of this dictionary, 
with song books, Bibles, and parts of 
Bibles in Gilbertese are being taken to 
the natives of these far off islands. 
This man, under God, has been the 
means of giving these 30,000 former 
savages the blessing of a written lan- 
guage and then the Scriptures and 
hymns in that language, enriched by 
him to 12,000 words. What an achieve- 
ment for one man! How worth hay- 
ing lived is such a life! 

The farewell meeting opened with 
the singing of “The Morning Light Is 
Breaking,” a prayer, then “Hail to the 
Brightness of Zion’s Glad Morning.” 
The singing, lead by a cornet, drew a 


GOODSPEED TO THE “HIRAM 
BINGHAM.” 

The announcement that there would 
be a farewell service before the sailing 
of the “Hiram Bingham” for the Gil-| 
bert Islands drew some fifty people, | 
mostly those engaged in some form of 
Christian work, to the Alakea wharf at 
a quarter before five, Tuesday, Dec. 
8th, to bid farewell to the brave cap- 
tain and his small craft. The “Hiram 
Bingham” is the second vessel of that 
name to carry Christian missionaries 
and Christian literature to the Gil- 
bertese, a people first evangelized some 
fifty years ago chiefly by the man 
whose name the vessel bears. She is 
schooner rigged with an auxiliary gas 
engine, is about sixty-five feet overall, 
and draws six feet of water as she is 
now loaded. | 


And a precious load it is, represent- 
ing many years of work of one of the 
greatest missionaries of the cross, him 
after whom the boat is named. Shortly 
before his death a few months ago Dr. 
Bingham finished his dictionary of the 
language of the Gilbert Islanders, and 


number of people to the pier in time 
for the brief talk in Hawaiian by the 
Rev. Lono, one of the earlier mis: 
sionaries to the Gilbert Islands, himself 
the result of missionary work in Ha- 
waii. His remarks were interpreted 
into English by Rev. O. H. Gulick, son 
of Peter Gulick of missionary fame. 
Next spoke Dr. Doremus . Scudder, 
pastor of the Union Church of Hono- 
lulu, grandson of Dr. John Scudder, 
first medical missionary to sail from 
the United States. After a few words 
of appreciation from Capt. Walkup 
and the singing of “Speed Away,” the 
service was closed with prayer and the 
benediction by Rey. W. B. Oleson, sec- 
retary of the Hawaiian Board. 

The sun was now setting beyond the 
beautiful Waianae Range; the last 
notes of “retreat” that came floating 
across the water from the Naval Sta- 
tion were dying out. It was the close 
of the day in Hawaii. But it meant 
daybreak in the Gilbert Islands, the 
break of a glad day to hundreds of 
God’s people in the islands of the sea. 

PAUL SUPER. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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OUR HILO CHURCHES. 


Surely Hilo is not an under- 
churched community. It has 
never been such. For, from the 
early days of the mission when 
the first Church was established, 
there has been an orderly succes- 
sion of Churches to meet the 
specific needs of all the nationali- 
ties represented in Hilo’s growing 
population. First, in 1825, came 
the Haili Church, with its pheno- 
menal membership, making it one 


of the historic Churches of the 
world. Its present building, the 
successor of two previous struc- 
tures, was erected fifty years ago. 
For many years Hawaiians and 
foreigners worshipped together in 
this Church under the able minis- 
trations of those missionary apos- 
tles, Coan and Lyman. The pres- 
ent structure is ample and impos- 
ine. with an attractive interior, 
and seating easily six or seven 
hundred people. 

In 1867, the First Foreign 
Church was organized and has 
ever since been one of the most 
pronounced factors in the social, 
moral and religious life of Hilo. 
lt now occupies a comparatively 
new and beautiful building, erect- 
ed on the site of the former one, 
which was altogether inadequate 
for the growing demands of this 
influential Church. 

In 1890, a Japanese Church was 
organized under most auspicious 
conditions, and it has had ever 
since a wholesome growth though 
necessarily a slow one. 

In 1892, the demand was so in- 
sistent, that a Portuguese Church 
was organized. This Church has 
had an honorable and_ useful 
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career under able and devoted 
ministers, and is housed in an at- 
tractive and commodious build- 
ing. 

The last of the quintet of 
Churches to be organized was the 
Chinese, which was formed in 
1901. This Church is meeting a 
real need but is doing it in the 
face of a stolid indifference that 
will keen it a missionary enter- 
prise indefinitely. 

These five Churches, until five 
years ago, were the only Protes- 
tant Churches in Hilo. Their rec- 


ord has been an honorable and 
useful one; for they have provid- 
ed the privileges of religious wor- 
ship and instruction to men of all 
classes, and of every nationality. 


Surely Hilo is not, and has not 
been, since the advent of Chris- 
tianity here, an underchurched 
community. The missionary in- 
stinct has been sure and clear, 
and the Christian people of Hilo 
for over eighty years have been 
alert to enter every open door of 
opportunity in providing Church 
organizations and Church build- 
ings for every clear need. 


In a very real sense, Hilo’s 
chief glory is in her Churches. 
We take great pleasure in pre- 
senting a group picture of these 
Churches that all our readers may 
realize how great an asset Hilo 
has in these her temples of wor- 
ship. 


The Church at the top of the 
page is the Portuguese; the one at 
the right* next below is the Hawai- 
ian, the one at the left the First 
Foreign; the next in order is the 
Japanese; and the tower one the 
Chinese. 


W. BO: 
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LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


Yokohama, Japan, Nov. 28, 1908. 


After a pleasant voyage of about 10 
days we are now within sight of the 
mountains of Japan. On one side <s 
the smoking volcano of Noshima, and a 
little further on Mt. Fuji stands boldly 
out in the morning sunshine with a 
spotless white cap of snow. The sun- 
rise, as seen over the ocean, was 
glorious this morning and gives reason 
for calling this land the “Sunrise King- 


”) 


dom. 


New friends have been made on the 
trip from Hawaii. Among our com- 
pany are old and new missionaries for 
China, Japan and Korea (about forty 
in number). Dr. Rossiter, pastor of 
the Union Church, is returning to Ma- 
nila. Major Ray is also on his way 
back to the Philippines, and Capt. Hol- 
comb is returning to Pekin. A party 
of special expert artists and engravers 
are going to Pekin on a six year con- 
tract, to help the Chinese government 
print and issue the new Imperial paper 
currency for the Empire. Hon. P. H. 
C. Ciong, a voung intelligent Chinese 
official, special commissioner to Mex- 
ico, is returning to his home in Foo- 
chow. Dr. Joseph Beech, president of 
a large West China College, is return- 
ing to Sz Chuan, where his college is 


to be a part of a great university. | 


? }should speedily pass laws to prohibit 
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stroy opium at the time of the opium 
war of 1840, is the president. Mr. 
|Ciong has furnished me letters of in- 
troduction to His Excellency Lin, now 
a high official at Pekin, and to others. 
I plan to go at once to Pekin and see 
these men, who are interested in the 
ifight against opium. 

The Special Ambassador, Hon. Tong 
Shao-Yi, when in Honoluiu, told me 
thow keenly he felt the fact that the 
S. S. “Mongolia,” on which he was 
traveling, carried a large cargo of 
opium worth over a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars. This trade in opium 
from China to America is morally in- 
defensable, and is fast bringing ruin to 
the Americans who are many of them 
acquiring the evil habit. Much of this 
opium also comes back again to Ha- 
waii. The United States Congress 


| this vicious traffic. As a part of a de- 


lightful Thanksgiving Day service on; 
| board, the following petition was sign- 
jed by a large number of the American 
ae on board the “Manchuria”: 


To the President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
S. S. Manchuria, Nov. 26, 1908. 


On this day of National Thanksgiving ; 
ing, aS we remember our own bDless-| 
ines of liberty and freedom, we desire 
that America may continue to be a 
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fluence towards the speedy enactment 
of laws for the suppression of the 
opium traffic in American territory and 
by American ships, so that the United 
States may both by example and effort 
aid in the freedom of China from this 
awful curse of opium. 


Geo. H. Winn, Korea. 
F. R. Sibley, Foochow. 
C. M. Caldwell, Chin Kiang. 
W. B. McGlwaine, Japan. 
Edward W. Thwing, Hawaii. 
S. B. Rossiter, Manila. 
Geo. B. Newmann, China. 
Lhe iatch, Pekin: 
Chester B. Rape, China. 
Frank C. Gale, China. 
Q@. F.- Yates, China. 
O. V. Armstrong, China. 
Joseph Beech, Sz Chuan, China. 
William A. Grant, Pekin. 
John T. Guilfoyle, Pekin. 
Chas. W. Roberts. 
Don. C. Lowers. 
T. Holcomb, Captain U..S. M. C., 
Pekin. 
B. B. Ray, Maj. U. S. A., Manila. 
O. C. Schmidt. 
John G. Pleger, Manila. 
G. J. McCutchon, China. 
Thomas Manley. 
Geo. E. Walk. 
G. P. Stevens, China. 
Te a J Te Be 
On one occasion, when a plea was 


Both Mr. Ciong and Dr. Beech are!/leader in extending universal peace andj being made for some philanthropic en- 


much interested in the opium question 
and the coming Shanghai Conference. 
Mr. Ciong is an active member of 
China’s Anti-Opium League, of which 
His Excellency Lin, grandson of Vice- 


roy Lin of Canton, who sought to de-!signed, respectfully request your in- 


it 


Jehovah is my everlasting light; 


happiness to other nations. In view 
of the noble efforts of China to secure! 
freedom from opium, and as the use of: 
|this drug is increasing to an alarming. 
lextent in our own land, we, the under- 


terprise, the chairman said, “All we 
want is a four and three naughts,” 
meaning £4,000. Douglas Jerrold call- 
ed out, “Put me down for one of the 
naughts.” A good illustration of the 
way some people give to a collection. 


ee ______ Ee 


THE LORD IS MY LIGHT.—PS. 27:1. 


3; 


His thoughts for me are like the shining stars 


For multitude; His grace all grace above; 
His love to me. more full than mother’s love, 
He frees my fettered soul, He breaks the bars. 


The beams that dawn on me forever play 
Upon the crystal sea in endless day; 
My soul shall never more be drowned in night. 


_ Refrain— 


Oh Lord Thou art my everlasting light, 
My sun shall never more withdraw in night. 


4. 


His care outlives the fading sun and moon; 

He lifts my drooping life above the tide 

Of drifting woes, and makes Himself my guide 
Through darkest scenes, to joy of endless noon. 


2. 


When storm-clouds shut me in, and- human sight 
Grows dim beneath the gloom. that covers all, 
I hear a still small voice with gentle call, 
Which leads me up to the eternal Light. 


—Joun T. GULICK. 


QO 


The Scribe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


THE POLICY - OR SCR. ELA\Vy AGE 
IAN BOARD.* 

There are certain well-defined fea- 
tures of the policy of the Hawaiian 
Board in the conduct of its work that 
should have the amplest publicity. 

Thus, for instance, the Board recog- 
nizes its inherited obligation to con- 
serve the interests of its Hawatian 
Churches to the utmost of its ability. 
It believes in maintainine the work of 
the missionary fathers. It is convinced 
that it would be recreant to the trust 
committed to it, if it did not employ 
every wise expedient to enhance the 
efficiency of those Churches in the 
changed conditions that confront them. 
It seeks in some measure to restore to 
those Churches the same kindly, sym- 
pathetic, wise, and natient supervision 
that meant so much to them in the 
davs of the missionary fathers. 

Again, the Board accepts as a sacred 
obligation its dutv to sustain at strate- 
gic points an alert and intelligent mis- 
sionary force for the evangelizing of 
non-Christian elements in our popula- 
tion. The urgency of such a policy is 
intensified when we realize that the 
signs all point to the permanent resi- 
dence here of just these elements, that 
are bound to be a social menace of very 
real proportions if they be not per- 
meated by the principles of Christian 
civilization. 

Again, the Board recognizes and 
proposes to heed the call to meet mod- 
ern conditions with modern agencies. 
It discovers in congested neighbor- 
hoods the summons to any and every 
form of social effort that will elevate 
the home and protect the young and 
make the religion of Jesus Christ a 
vital factor in the redemption of the 
socially submerged. 

Again, the Board proposes to con- 
duct its work according to the most 
approved methods of administration, 
making every dollar contributed to it 
count for the most possible in the dis- 
charge of its sacred trust. 

We do not forget that there are 
other Christian forces at work here. 
We welcome their presence. We re- 
joice in their success. We have con- 
sistently accorded them our cordial fel- 
lowship; have courteously proffered 


* Extract from recent sermon, Pub- 


lished by request, 
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) 
them the occasional use of our houses 


of worship; and have sought to codp- 
erate with them in enterprises for com- 
munity advantage. 

We propose to operate all our 
Church and missionary enterprises in 
the sincerest spirit of Christian comity. 
We do not look with favor on the mul- 
tiplication of Churches in fields already 
occupied; but shall confine our efforts 
to the strengthening of our own legiti- 
mate and established agencies, and to 
the inauguration of new agencies in 
communities where other religious 
forces are not at work. We hold our- 
selves under sacred obligations to the 
Master not’ to desert any of our 
Churches or agencies, or to allow any 
of them to lack any measure of effi- 
ciency that we can promote in them. 
Beyond that we have no call to enter 
any field unless it be one where no 


other Christian force is now at work. 
5 


That was a generous special offering 
made by Central Union Church on 


Sunday, Dec. 20, to the Hawaiian 
Board. The cash contribution was 
$1062.95, and the accompanying 


piedges of payments quarterly during 
the year, at last advices, footed up 
$324, thus making a total of $1386.95. 
This substantial indorsement of the 
policy and work of the Board is ex- 
ceedingly gratifyine to all concerned, 
and imposes fresh obligation to admin- 
ister this stewardship of the Churches 
with the utmost wisdom and fidelity. 


St I 


The loss to the ranks of our Hawaiian 
ministers of two such devoted men as 
Rev. Messrs. Kaeo and Lutera within the 
past two months is a serious one. Who is 
to take the places of these fallen leaders? 
Are our churches praying that our edu- 
cated youth may hear the Divine call to 
service? In emergencies like this, we 
may well have faith in the Divine leading. 
Let us pray that our churches may have 
special prompting from on high in secur- 
ing consecrated men who shall carry for- 
ward the work laid down by those who 
have gone to their reward. 


5 


John Burns said to an audience of 
workingmen in London: “I believe that 
the best and most simple remedy for 
drink is abstinence, but this must be sup- 
plemented by local or legislative action. 
One drink-cursed district, Liverpool, has, 
since 1889, added 78,000 to its popula- 
tion, reduced its police drunkenness cases 
from 16,000 to 4,180, its crimes from 926 
to 552 per 100,000, its policemen by 100, 
at a saving of £8,000 to the rates, by the 
simple remedy of having got rid of 345 
licensed places in eleven years.” 


January, 1909. 


There are encouraging facts that ought 
to lend stimulus to our prayers. Three 
men have recently been ordained to the 
Gospel ministry, one of whom has begun 
his labors on Kauai, and another of whom 
may soon be at work elsewhere. One of 
our ablest young Hawaiian laymen is also 
in a fair way to be ordained and settled in 
an important field. 

ae SM SM 


NOTES FROM WAILUKGS 


The Japanese Women’s Society con- 
nected with the Japanese Church has had 
several enjoyable social gatherings. At 
the October meeting thirty-eight women 
were present, and in November twenty- 
three women, many of them bringing 
their little ones. This coming together 
socially seems to be an event which they 
look forward to. Some of the women 
are engaged in cultivating vegetable gar- 
dens, all of them hard working women, 
and these evenings of recreation seem to 
prove a pleasant diversion from every 
day toil. : 

Mrs. Kanda and Miss Tanaka are 
working earnestly to interest the women. 

The Friday preceding the social even- 
ing is devoted to visiting these women 
in their homes. 

Mr. Tanaka has begun preaching ser- 
vices at Kahului at regular intervals. 

Mr. Yee Kin of the Chinese "@hagem 
is doing evangelistic work at Waihee and 
Kahului, 

November 21st Mr. Ching Tong, for 
eight years a teacher in the Chinese 
Mission School, was married to Miss 
Yeong She of Honolulu. The wedding 
took place at their home. Rey. T. A. 
Waltrip of Kahului officiating. 

November 28 Mr. and Mrs. Ching 
Vong gave a dinner for his English- 
speaking friends at the Alexander House 
Worker’s Home. | Twenty-seven  re- 
sponded to the invitation. There was a 
feast of good things to tempt the appe- 
tite. The evening was spent socially, and 
it was an event long to be remembered. 

We have just received news of the 
death of one of our Christian Japanese 
voung men, Mr. Matsumoto. He recent- 
ly left for his home in Japan in hopes of 
arriving there safely, having been sick 
for a long time, but his death occurred 
at sea, five days froin Honolulu. Mr. 
Matsumoto has been assisting in both the 
Wailuku and Lahaina National Banks. 

C. Lae 
ae ee Se ee 

In Portugal, recently, Endeavorers 
going to a certain neighborhood to hold 
a service, were hooted, mobbed and 
stoned, at the instigation of priests, 
barely escaping with their lives. The 
heroic’ days of Christianity are not 
passed yet. 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


The Union Thanksgiving Service 
was held in the Central Union Church 
batemeat. Iie Rev, \A."C. McKeever; 
pastor of the Christian Church, preach- 
ed the sermon and other parts in the 
program) were taken by Rev. C. C. Wil- 
son, stiperintendent of the Christian 
Missions; Rev. John Lloyd Hopwood, 
pastor of Kamehameha Schools; Rev. 
Horace W. Chamberlain, superintend- 
ent of Kalihi Settlement; Rev. Wm. 

Brewster Oleson, secretary of the Ha- 
waiian Board, and Dr. Scudder. A-free 
will offering was taken and by com- 
mon consent was divided between Le- 
ahi Home and the Japanese Hospital. 

se 


Se) On saturday evening, Dec. 5, the 
Oahu Young People’s Union held its 
regular quarterly convention in Central 
‘Union Church. It was made a Tem- 
perance Meeting and the principal ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. Katharine 
Lent Stevenson, the representative of 
fiemeNaronal W. C. T.. U, who 
snent some time in Honolulu on her 
trip around the world. She gave the 
young people a most inspiring ad- 
dress on the text, “Sirs, we would 
see Jesus,” urging them always-and at 
all times to remember that they rep- 
resent Christ to the world, and if they 
will be true to Him the great reforms 
that have been so well begun by the 
present generation will be carried out 
to a glorious conclusion ‘by the next. 

Thirteen of the societies in the 
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Union were present, representing at 
least six different nationalities: Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Korean, Portuguese, 
Hawaiian and American. The society 
from Kakaako Mission has thirteen 
different nationalities in its member- 
ship alone. It would be difficult to 
find anywhere a more cosmopolitan 
Endeavor Union than this one. It is 
an inspiration to see the splendid 
young manhood and womanhood 
which is being wrought out from every 
one of these races through the influ- 
ence of these societies. 

What has long been the dream of 
Christendom is being literally fulfilled 
in this mid-Pacific Young People’s 
Union. The barriers between the 
races are disappearing and all are truly 
one in Christ Jesus. 

There was the usual interest in the 
awarding of the banner to the society 
havine the largest per cent. of its mem- 
bers present. Although Central Union 
had 38 out of its 47 members there, the 
banner went to the Makiki Japanese So- 
ciety, which had 30 out of 34 present. 

se 


Central Union continues to exercise 
a paternal care over Kakaako Mission, 
and on Sunday evening, Dec. 6, the 
minister and two of the deacons of the 
Church, delegated for the purpose, re- 
ceived into the membership of the 
Church at the Mission fifteen young 
people whom Bro. Rider had been in- 
structing for some time in the. funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. 

To take the children of the street, 
as most of these were, of almost every 
nationality, and bring them to a clear 
understanding of their duty to Christ 
and to a willingness to live for Him is 
a most noble work. This is what 
Mr. and Mrs. Rider are doing in their 
quiet, faithful way day by day through- 
out the year. Ii only these young 
souls may be kept busy for the Master 
they will be able to remain true to 
Him even in their unfavorable environ- 
ment and may be the means of winning 
manv others into His fellowship. 

a 


Sunday morning, Dec. 13, Rev. Wim. 
Brewster Oleson occupied Central 
Union pulpit, presenting a most able 
and interesting statement of the work 
of the Hawaiian Board during the past 
year and setting forth its policy for 
next year. It was a strong appeal and 
one to which Central Union Church 
responded most generously as the 
splendid collection taken the Sunday 
after, Christmas Sunday, showed. 

Such wise and efficient administra- 
tion of the missionary activities of 
the island deserves generous support, 
that it may push the work even more 
successfully, We believe that it will 
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ee 


continue to receive it, not only in Central 
Union Church, but in all our Churches 
throughout the Islands. 

a se 

The regular Sunday evening service, 
Dec. 13, at Central Union was given 
over to a Hiram Bingham Memorial 
Service. Addresses were given by Dr. 
Scudder, who paid loving tribute to 
Dr. Bingham from the view point of 
his pastor; Rev. O. H. Gulick, his as- 
sociate in his early missionary labors 
imiythemGilbert Islandss4 Hon.) Pas G. 
Jones, his associate for more than 30 
years on the Hawaiian Board, and 
Rev. Wm. Brewster Oleson, who, as a 
friend, spoke of the spirituality of the 
man, his large and magnetic personal- 
MEN 

The choir, by special request, ren- 
dered the hymn, “Saved by Grace,” and 
Mrs. Mackall sang to violin accompani- 
ment “Nearer My God to Thee.” The 
Church was well filled by friends who 
wished to share in this tribute to one 
whom they all honored and loved. 

a 

The Bible School Christmas festival 
was held on, Tuesday, Dec. 22, this 
year. The Sunbeam Class meeting for 
its exercises in the Parish House in the 
afternoon at 2:30 and the other depart- 
ments in the Sunday School Room in 
the evening. The attendance at both 
was larger than for many a year. 

The exercises consisted of music, 
recitations.and Christmas Tree and old 
Santa Claus to distribute the presents, 
as this was the year when the scholars 
received gifts. On alternate years thev 
bring gifts to be distributed among the 
poor children of the city and the is- 
lands. 

Special features of the evening’s 
program were the moving pictures and 
music by the orchestra furnished by 
the musical section of the Men’s 
League. 

a Me 
Men’s League Movements. 

The Social Section has had to very 
successful meetings. Dec. 10, the sub- 
ject was ancient and modern cities, 
with special reference to the growth 
of Honolulu and its present social pro- 
blems. December 17, papers were read 
on “The Housing Problem’; (a) The 
Relation of -Tenements to Crime, 
Health and Morals; (b) The Problem 
in Other Cities and its Solution. This 
was followed by an open discussion of 
“Cottages or Tenements, Which?” 

At its next meeting reports will be 
made by the committees appointed 
some time ago to gather information 
regarding the actual conditions of the 
tenements in Honolulu. Some inter- 
esting reports are anticipated. 

(Continued on Page 13.) 
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THE KOHALA MIDGET. 


The little paper mimeographed by 
the Boys’ C. E. Club of Union Church, 
Kohala, was so favorably received by 
the community that a joint stock com- 
pany was formed and stock subscribed 
to buy a printing press and outfit, with 
which the boys will print a weekly 
paper in the interests of the Church 
and community. 

Fe Se HS 

The Christian Endeavor Convention 
of Wales fell on President Roosevelt’s 
birthday, and Dr. Clark, who was pres- 
ent, suggested sending a message to 
the President of the United States, 


which was done. 
eo oF Ue Ut 


A NEW SOCIETY. AT KOHALA} 

Rev. Mr. Shiraishi, the Japanese: 
pastor at Kohala, recently organized a 
band of thirteen men on the Kohala 
Plantation into what he calls a Chris-| 
tian Endeavor Society, though at pres-| 
ent they are all associate members; 
but he hopes to win many of the men 
to Christianity. | 

Two men were baptized the last} 
Sunday in December. Mr. Shiraishi! 
hopes to organize other bands like this. | 
of men who will make a strong stand, 
against Buddhism. 

sete Se 


PLAN FOR’ A SOCIAL. 


In November, at the Kapaa Congre-' 
gational Church, nine miles away) 
(east) from Lihue, Kauai, our Kapaa} ; 
C. E. Society, under my personal man- 
agement, gave a social and what [I 
thouchtitombe a SC; Hl Social,’ sto} 
which friends were invited to come: 
and did come. We had a full house as 
one would call it, and the program 
was carried out without a hitch. After: 
the singing, etc., light refreshments 
were served to all and were heartily) 
appreciated; during the refreshments} 
the Christian Endeavor members made} 
themselves acquainted with one and; 
all, talking to them on different topics,’ 
but more particularly of the work of! 
the society, and what it is trying and. 
endeavoring to do for all in the dis-| 
trict. 

The program was something like’ 
this, as : can remember now: 


Te . Orchestra’ 


2. 


| 


‘ters like this, on all lines of work? 


#R. N. Rolfe, 


| gasaki, 


| Manager, 
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Christian Endeavor 


JOHN F. COWAN, D.D. 
Se te 


2. Double*Quartekh. 3... ...7 Senior 
and Junior C. E. Members 
A. Anecdotes. (28) 0S: C.K Haae 
pO COTE eae ns Junter 'C, 'E. 
iO. Pec dotes cc. Rev. I. K. Ka- 
auwai (Pastor Kapaa Church) 
7. Semi-Ghorts... 3K. A: Glee’ Glub 
Bios OTA te ben cage nn ar eee nes Bees, 
. Junior and Senior Members 
OQ. UNE CUOEES”. Gictan a ete vena J. Opio 
LOS SOU Oa. a hiciue ees S. W. Meheula 
‘is 83 Quartet . BARTHES Si) ieee 
. Junior ‘and Senior Members 
12) Anecdotes........S. W. Meheula 
1%. Chorus...Senior and Junior C. E. 
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It is needless to urge that this mat- 
ter will receive due attention from the 
Endeavorers to Hawaii. We are near- 
est neighbors, eastward to Nagasaki. 
| The writer of this was for a number 
of years president of the corporation of 
this Seamen’s Home, and has watched 
its good work with interest: 

An Appeal to the Public. 

Opened February 3rd, 1896, the 
Christian Endeavor Home for Seamen 
at Nagasaki, Japan, has for more than 
twelve years ministered with conspicu- 
ous success to the needs of the blue- 
ijackets of the American, English and 


An ENctisH CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR GARDEN-PARTY. 


LAY" SONG semua ate senitel: Junior C. E. 
Chorus... Junior and Senior C. E. 

Light Refreshments. 

“Aloha Oem 


“Hawaii Ponoi.” 
J. Mantar KANEAKUA. 
We have no doubt this was an en- 
joyable social, and pass on the plan to 
others, with thanks to our brother for: 
sending it. Cannot we hear other let- 


I ad 

The following will be of interest to; 
all Endeavorers. | 
On a printed sheet accompanying; 
this appeal are letters of commenda-| 
\tion from Captain and Quartermaster} 
US.A., Manila; F.. W.! 
Playfair, H. B. M. Consul, Nagasaki ; 
George H: Seidmore, U.S. Consul, Na-; 
and others. 
The address of Mr. Jonas White, | 
is 419 First avenue, 


of Nagasaki, 
|, residents as are elected by them, and 


Rich- | 


Corman navies, as well as to those of 
the American soldiers en route to and 


|from the Philippines. The work among 


|merchant seamen has not been neg- 


|lected, but has been a comparatively 


unimportant feature as but few ships 
carrying European or American crews 
stop at this port. 


The responsibility for administration 
rests upon the Protestant missionaries 
with such other foreign 


is exercised through a Board of Direc- 
tors. The property is held by a cor- 
poration especially organized for the 
purpose under the laws of the State of 
Massachusetts, and composed of per- 
sons intimately associated with the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 

For many years the enterprise was 
self-supporting, but recent political 
changes, while not removing the need 
of such work, have greatly diminished 
| (Continued on Page 13.) 
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Educational Advance 


F, W. DAMON. 


“I thoroly believe that our people ap- 
prove of the higher education but I also 
believe that they are growing more and 
more to demand a reform in secondary 


schools which shall fit the ordinary 
scholar for the actual work of life. 


Therefore I believe that the national gov- 
ernment should take an active part in 
securing better educational methods in ac- 
cordance with some such system as that 


outlined in the bill introduced in the last 


Congress Dawis.”’—President 


Roosevelt. 


by Mr, 


ee a 


AN EDUCATIONAL REFORM OF 
NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


If the readers of the “Friend” have not 
already been privileged to see a series of: 
number of. 


articles in the December 
“Good Housekeeping” brought together 


under the general headings of “The! 


Emancipation of Education” and ‘“Na- 


tional Cooperation in Education,” we feel’ 
sure that they will find it of value to have’ 
The 
immense fire- 
proof building, devoted to the interests, 


their attention called to the same. 
recent dedication of an 


of the magazine known as “Goo 


Housekeeping,’ in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, last November, was an occa-: 


sion of no ordinary importance. At this 
time President Roosevelt, addressed a 


letter to the president of this publishing 


company, which is one of the most in- 


teresting documents, which has come in 
who in the future are to make up the 


recent years from the pen of this prolific 
writer. Its reading will well repay all 
those who are interested in the educa- 
tional development of our country. 
Seeking as we are in Hawaii to find the 
best methods for the training of. our 
young people, representatives of so 
many different nationalities, and desiring 
the highest, best and most normal ad- 
vance of our Territory, we would do well 
to ponder the earnest and thoughtful 
words of the distinguished writer. We 
are, in a large sense, placed in a position 
where we can be of service to dwellers in 
cther lands, who are awakening to the 
needs of a broader and more practical 
training. Through the boys and girls 
trained in our schools, we can aid in the 
regeneration of Asia. Hence these sug- 
gestive utterances are worthy of our most 
careful attention. We annend to this, an 
analysis of the bill introduced by Hon. 
Charles R. Davis, now pending in Con- 
gress, with reference to agricultural and 
industrial training in all secondary public 
schools, which is virtually the text of Mr. 


| nical schools. 
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Roosevelt’s letter. We can only quote 
briefly from the same, referring our read- 
ers to the full statement as given in the 
most recent number of the magazine re- 
ferred to above. Here are some sugges- 
tive and characteristic words: ‘“We have 


‘to deal now, and will have to deal in 


the future, with a nation of families on 
the land and our system of public educa- 
tion should be so broadened in its scope 
as to include not merely the traditional 
cultural studies, excellent and indispens- 
able in their way but also instruction re- 
lative to the farm, the trades and the 
home. Our immediate purpose is to take 
the first steps in providing for the nine- 
ty-five per cent. who are not now trained 
for a vocation, advantages corresponding 
to those enjoyed by relatively few who 
are trained in the professional and tech- 
Industrial training, which 
will fit a girl to do work in the home, 


| which will fit a boy to work in the shop, 


if in a city, to work on-a farm, if in the 
country, is the most important. of all 
training, aside from that which develops 
character, “~.»* *. “The school, system 
should be aimed primarily to fit the 
scholar for actual life rather than for a 
university. * -* Such Federal co- 
Operation in technical education will help 
in many-ways. It will mean for country 
life, for the life of the family farm, for 
the life of those city workers, who seek 
landed homes in the country near the 
city in which they work. It will mean 
much along the lines of the great policy 
of the conservation of the natural re- 
sources of our land. Finally it will mean 
much to the nation of the future, because 
it will represent. the effort to give exact 
justice, and an equal opportunity for de- 
velopment, to each of the boys and girls 


nation.” 
Gap pete tds edyec 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN 
EDUCATION. 


HOW IT IS PROVIDED FOR IN THE MEASURE 
REFERRED TO BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 

By CuHartes W. BurRKETT. 

‘The Davis Bill—H. R., 18204, Sixtieth 
Congress—Provides an appropriation for 
agricuitural and industrial education in 
secondary schools; and for branch agri- 
cultural experimental stations in the sey- 
eral states and territories; and for indus- 
trial training in normal schools. 

I. The bill itself—what it includes : 

1. Appropriation to begin July 1, 
IQTI. 

2. Instruction to be given in agricul- 
ture and home economics in agricultural 
high schools of secondary grade. 

3. Instruction to be given in mechanic 
arts and home economics in city schools 
of secondary grades. 
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4. Instruction in agriculture, me- 
chanic arts and home economics in state 
and territorial normal schools. 

5. The federal appropriations are to 
be used for distinctive studies in agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts and home economics 
in each type of school and only for these 
distinctive studies. : 

6. The Secretary of Agriculture is in- 
structed to estimate to Congress the allot- 
ments to be made to each state and ter- 
ritory, and to designate to the Secretary 
of Treasury the sum appropriated. 

7. The sum for each state and terri- 
tory to be derived in this way: (a) Each 
incorporated city, town or village contain- 
ing not less than 2,000 inhabitants shall 
receive not more than ten cents per capita 
of the population. (b) The total rural 
and other population not included in said 
cities, towns and villages shall receive 
also not more than ten cents per capita. 

8. Branch agricultural experimental 
stations are to be maintained on the farms 
of the agricultural secondary schools, 
and one-fourth of the federal appropria- 
tion for the agricultural secondary 
schools is to be used for this experi- 
ment station. 

g. The appropriation for normal 
schools is to be one cent per capita of 
the population. 

to. To secure the appropriation for 
the branch experiment station each state 
legislature must provide for the estab- 
lishment and equipment of the branch 
station, and must provide for the annual 
maintenance, a sum equal to that granted 
by the federal government. 

11. Experiments undertaken by these 
branch experiment stations shall bear 
directly upon the agricultural industry 
of the United States, with due regard to 
the varying needs and conditions of the 
respective states. 

12. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
required to see that funds are not side- 
tracked, but used to best advantage for 
the promotion of both instruction and ex- 
perimentation. 

13. Each state is required to establish 
combined agricultural secondary schools 
and branch experimental station districts ; 
and there is not to be less than one dis- 
trict for each fifteen counties, nor more 
than one for each five counties. 

14. Separate schools for colored peo- 
ple may be established as each state de- 
cides, fair divisions of money being made 
to both races. 

15. An annual report must go to the 
governor of each state from each school 
established under this grant. 

16. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
to keep Congress posted in regard to re- 
ceipts and expenditures and on the work 
of the institutions provided for under 
this bill. 
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FRANK S. 


SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field. 


We wish all readers of THE FRIEND 
A Happy New Year. 
ss Fe SH 
SE, PAUL'S NEW YEARS M@Odi Oo: 
One thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching for- 


quick to seize an opportunity, per- 
suaded Dr. Ebina to give them an ad- 
dress that evening. There were only 
six hours in which to make the prep- 
arations and announce the meeting, 
but winged feet sped in every direc- 


ward to the things which are before, I; tion with the message, and a crowded 
press on toward the goal unto the prize| house greeted the orator that evening 
of the upward calling of God in Christ}in the Makiki Church. 


Jesus. 
: a 


A WORD OF THANKS. 


We heartily appreciate the kindness 
of those who responded to our appeal. 
last month for cards, calendars and 
pictures to be used in the camps, and 
hope that many others will respond 
during January. 

ase ee Se 


WELCOME HOME. 


We extend a cordial welcome to our 
genial brother, Rev. J. W. Wadman, 
who returned on December 7, after an 
extended tour in the States. 

oe Mw 8 oe 


Crowded out by new Christmas cards. 
What shall I do with these old ones?| 
They are too pretty to throw away. 
Some of the children in the camps would 
solve the problem for you. 

we oe ke 

Any illustrated papers or magazines to 
spare? Please send them to the Ha- 
waiian Board Book Rooms to be used in 
brightening the lives of laborers in the 
camps. 

ase ee 

Happy echoes of Christmas celebra- 
tions, are coming in from all over the 
islands, 

se Sw 

That the Wailuku Settlement is both 
wide awake, and has a host of friends 
appears from the fact that $200 were 


realized at a sale last month. 
oe MS, NS) oS 


ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 


Among the passengers on the Mon- 
golia (Dec. 7) was one of Japan’s most 
celebrated preachers, the Rev. Danjo 
Ebina, D.D., of Tokyo, who was on 
his homeward way, having represented 
the Congregational Churches of Japan 
at the International Congregational 
Council in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

The Japanese Christians of this city, 


Pe 
“Speak to all more kindly 
Than the year before, 
Pray a little oftener, 
Love a little more. 
Cling a little closer 
To the Father’s love; 
So—life below shall liker grow 
To the life above.” 
a 
PEACE“ ON EARTH GOOD, WILE 
TO MEN. 


We know not a few people who, a few 


years ago, were as proud of our military |’ 


prowess and naval glory as Hobson is to- 
day, but who now are enthusiastic over 
the great movement for world peace, and 
believe that the present agitation for na- 
val expansion is a mistake. 

The rapidly growing sentiment voiced 
through the Peace Society, a remarkable 
number of valuable books which are ap- 
pearing on the subject, and the earnest 
advocacy of such men as Tolstoi of Rus- 
sia, the late Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man of England, Senator d’ Estournelles 
de Constant of France, John W. Foster 
of the United States, and many others 
gives strength to the conviction that the 
time has come when it is possible to rise 
out of the stage of barbarism represented 
by warring nations, and the policy of 
commercial suicide which is encouraged 
by military and naval expansion. 

If at this opportune moment each na- 
tion would use an amount equal to the 
cost of one Dreadnought in educating 
the people on this great question by send- 
ing out lecturers and circulating literature 
would not the era of peace be more hast- 
ened thereby than by the construction of 
the extra battleship. 

J ee 

Don’t throw away those beautiful 
calendars of 1908. Let them adorn the 
walls of people living in the camps. 

see st st 


The pretty covers of illustrated week- 
lies and magazines will be gladly wel- 
comed by people in the camps, 


Do not think of the things to be given 
uf for Jesus’ sake: thinking of them only 
emphasizes them and so increases their 
mastery over vou. Turn your thoughts 
persistently to the things to be attained 
for Jesus’ sake, and by the same law of 
the mind they will gain mastery in your 
life. ‘‘Whatsoever things are true, hon- 
orable, just, pure, lovely, of good report; 
if there be any virtue, any praise, think 
on these things.” 

ws ot ok  F | 

So also will the children’s old picture 
books which have broken loose in the 
binding. They are still capable of being 
made into bright ornaments for the walls, 
when mounted on colored cardboard. 
Send them to us just as they are. The 
work of mounting is to be done by the 
people in the camps who receive them. 

se eo 

We will act as agents for you in get- 
ting those pretty cards, illustrated papers, 
etc., to people who would enjoy them. 

see te 


STATEMENT OF OAHU AID SOCIETY. 


For 9 Months, from Feb. 15, to Nov. 15, 1908. 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand February 15......... $ 47.50 
Brom) Mr. 0P.)'\C. SiOmesity a1 clectetneneene 50.00 
(© ~ John Bstater ios o2s sateen 100.00 
oc) Mrs GP. Castles. iii ereierene 100.00 
oo” “Mary Castle, Trust. J2os.)eeee 50.00 
(CJ. B. Atherton Estate... eee 100.00 
$447.50 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Rev. M. Kuikahi—Salary Acct....$ 90.00 
ve H. K. Poepoe—Salary Acct... 120.00: 
ce S. K. Oili—Salary Atcets. oa. 83.30 
af S: BP. Kaata—Travel®, ...0eee 5.00 
To Hawaiian Gazette Co.—Printing... 6.00 
: $304.30 
Balance on hand, Noy. loth. ... \. c/s 143.20 
$447.50: 


JOHN P. ERDMAN, 
Executive Officer. 


se ee 
Rev. M. Saito, of Papaikou, is re- 
joicing over the addition to his Church 
of six persons on confession of faith. 
Two of these were women. 
set eee 
Through the kindness of friends in 
Koloa, Mr. Kotani’s house has been 
enlarged and improved in appearance, 
and is now more suited to his growing 
work. Greatly desired improvement 
has also been made in the surround- 
ing grounds, and a Churth building 
is about to be provided, giving him ex- 
cellent equipment for forward work. 
a 


The annual outlay of the civilized 
nations on armaments is upwards of 
$2,000,000,000, or about a dollar and a 
half for every man, woman, and child 
in the world, including even the peo- 
ple of unenlightened countries. 
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“Eat your cake and have it” 


in a very real sense. 


You can give away your property and have it,—really enjoy it, as long as you live. 


it longer than ¢hat anyway: 


This is the idea of “THE ConpITIONAL GirT PLAN’’” 
converted into money,—pays you a good steady income during your life and 
humanity after you ae gone. 


So you 
So also, you 
This is no cant. 


tay ”» 
lay up for yourself treasures etc. 


jnvest much better elsewhere and 
the amount 


wrangled for after you are gone, 


Your money,—property, 


You couldnt have 


or whatever can be 
goes on working for you and for 


“make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness’’ 


It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 
The Finance Committee makes you an offer of one whole per cent better than before. 


You can hardly 


ou invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 


If you are 20 years or over your money will earn 5 per cent. 


6 ce ce 


50 
65 
75 of 


oe é ce 6 ims C6 ay ce 6 66 


ce “¢ e “ec é ce ¢ oe ims 
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(6 ce 


See the Treasurer of the Board and talk over the security, the form of gift etc. 


MAKE. FRI EN Dis} — make your money make friends. Make it work. 


BOARD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Gospels, which the assistant minister, 
who is directing the class, will outline. 
There is no reason, why, with the pres- 
ent interest, this class should not grow 
to a membership of 100 before spring. 
The men are here and seem to appre- 
ciate this kind of work. 

The Sunday School Section meets 
every Wednesday evening after the mid- 
week’s service. Six meetings have been 
devoted to a study of modern Sunday 
School organization and beginning with 
January 6th the class will take up Prof. 
Kent’s “Historical Bible” as the basis for 
the work the rest of the year. Under the 
leadership of Dir. Scudder this affords an 
unusual opportunity to all Sunday 
School teachers and others interested to 
gain a comprehensive view of the Bible. 
A large number have already indicated 


their intention to join the class. 
at es 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


CENTRAL UNION NEWS. 


(Continued from Page 10.) 


Other subjects to be studied during 
M@ieaveat-are: 1. “The City’s Health,” 
including (a) Medical Inspection of 
Schools, (b) Tuberculosis, (c) Infant 
Feeding; 2. “The Problem of the Chil- 
dren,” including (a) Juvenile Delin- 
quents, (b) Parks and Playgrounds, 

'(c) Manual Training; and 3. “Organ- 
ized Charity.” 

The Civic Section, which meets the 
‘first Friday each month, had a most 
interesting session Dec. 4. Some 30 
men were present to hear Judge Kings- 
‘bury discuss the new Municipal Act 
with special reference to the duties and 
powers of the Mayor. Another meet- 
ing will be devoted to this study, Jan. 
8, and after that other questions of im- 
mediate interest to the civic life of Ho- 
nolulu will be taken up and discussed. 


The Bible Study Section, which 
meets everv Sunday morning from Io 
to 11, has 52 men enrolled with anjthe class of patronage which made self- 
average attendance of thirty. The|support possible. Hence the need that 
past eight weeks have been spent in a}those who realize the importance of 
survey of the Old Testament, with spe-|upholding the honor of the Christian 
cial reference to the sources fromjnations in the far East in a moral and 
whence our Old Testament books came.| religious as well as in a political and 
By whom and when they were produced. |commercial sense should come to its 

Beginning with the New Year the/assistance. As the local foreign com- 
class will follow a reading course in the 


CC SE Page 10.) 


munity is too small to bear this bur-| 


den alone, and as the international 
scope of its work makes it an enter- 
prise of far more than local signifi- 
cance, the directors feel justified in 
| appealing to the people of America, as 
well as to the friends of seamen and 
soldiers everywhere, for an endowment 
fund of $25,000, and $5,oco for im- 
provements. 

The Hon. W. H. Taft, Secretary of 
War, said, after inspecting the Home: 
“T believe it to be worthy of support 
by all Americans,’ and the directors 
take the liberty to suggest that the 
Secretary's words are no less appli- 
cable to all English and Germans. 

To bring the needs of the institu- 
tion to the attention of the public, the 
directors have appointed Mr. Jonas 
White as their representative, and 
hereby commend him to the confidence 
and support of all who have at heart 
the interests of those who represent in 
distant lands the flags of the Ameri- 
can, English and German nations. 
The fullest investigation into the 
affairs of the Home is invited. We 
beg to refer by special permission to 
the American and British Consuls at 
' Nagasaki, and to the local agent of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank. 


On behalf of the Board of Directors, 


E, R. S. PARDON, 


Treasurer, 


(Signed ) 
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MAUI NO KA OL, 


It has been the great privilege recently 
of the Superintendent of the Sunday 
Schools to make a tour of the islands of 
Maui and Lanai in the interests of the 
Association work. Leaving Honolulu at 
noon on the tenth of November I arrived 
in Wailuku that evening and became a 
guest of the Rev. and Mrs. Rowland B. 
Dodge at the William and Mary Alexan- 
der Parsonage. The next morning we 
began our tour of the West Maui 
Churches and visited the people of Ka-| 
hakuloa and Waihee, having good audi- 
ences at both places. 

On Thursday we were obliged to travel 
forty-eight miles, because of the sad 
duty of attending the funeral of the Rev. 
Martino Lutera at the Keawakapu 
Church, Makena. He was the first Ha- 
waiian pastor to die during the three 
years that Mr. Dodge has been on Maui. 
In the long list of Maui pastors there 
was none more faithful than he. During} 
the last eiohteen months his two Churches 
of Kanaio and Keawakapu have been 
thoroughly repaired and a third Church, 
that of Ulupalakua, newly organized and 
built. In all, these three Churches that» 
Rey. Mr. Lutera served have raised in the 
last year and a half about $3200.00. 

Friday morning we attended the chapel 
service at Lahainaluna, where we spoke 
to one hundred and five boys in the large} 
assembly hall completed last year by 
Principal MacDonald. A new teacher, 
Mr. A. L. Paschall, has been added to 
the able staff at Lahainaluna. We then 
made calls in Lahaina, and visited the 
public school where again we made brizf 
addresses at the tree-planting exercises. 
In the afternoon Rev. C. G. Burnham 
joined us in a visit to the Church at 
Kaanapali, where a large number of the 
day-school pupils and the Church people 
welcomed us and listened eagerly to the 
words of the three “haole kahunapules.” 

In the evening of Friday a largely at- 
tended reception was given the Rev. and 
Mrs. C. G. Burnham, who are the charm- 
ing new workers of the Board on the 
Lahaina side of Maui. 

Their parsonage was being rapidly put 
into good repair and a lanai dining-room 
planned for as a welcome addition to the 
house. Since our visit the house has been 
entirely completed by the efficient labor 
of Rev. D. W. K. White and the Burn- 
hams are now occupying the parsonage, 
which borders on the new public park, 
given by the late Mrs. Campbell-Parker. 
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Sunday School 


HENRY P. JUDD. 
ee 


The Lahaina neople have welcomed these [ 


new comers warmly. 

The Board may well be congratulated 
in their selection of these friends for this 
needy field. 

On Saturday we returned to Wailuku 
via Honokahau where we had a good 
meeting in the Church. 

Sunday was a busy day, for I visited 
the Japanese and Chinese Sunday 
Schools of Wailuku and the Hawaiian 
Sunday School of Waikapu and preached 
three times—at Kaahumanu, Waikapu 
and Union Churches—having the same 
number of Sunday services that Mr. 
Dodge has everv Sunday at Wailuku and 
Waikapu. 

On Monday I went to Camp 2 at 
Spreckelsville with Rev. Mr. Tanaka, and 
spoke to a companv of Japanese Chris- 
tians. Tuesday was a strenuous day. 
In the morning the minister’s school, 
which is conducted every month by the 
Maui ministers, met in the Kaahumanu 
Church. There were seventeen pastors 
and workers present, some of them com- 
ing, as usual, twenty-five miles to at- 
tend this monthly meeting. 

There were three addresses delivered 
that morning, by the Rev. Mr. Waltrip of 


Kahului, Rev. Mr. Dodge and myself. | 


After the morning’s program, the school 
was entertained at lunch by the ladies of 
the Church. 

TOUR OF EAST MAUI. 


Later that same afternoon Mr. Dodge 
and I started on our tour of the eastern 
part of Maui. 

We held our first service at Kihei and 
were glad to be able to address all the 
natives of the community gathered in the 
Sunday School house. Messrs. Haysel- 
den and Smith entertained us delight- 
fully over night and the next morning 
saw us depart early for Ulupalakua and 
Kanaiao. At both Churches we were re- 
ceived most cordially by the congrega- 
tions lately bereft of their beloved pas- 
tor—Martino Lutera. 

After the largely attended service in 
the Ulupalakua Church we were enter- 
tained at lunch by Mrs. J. H. Raymond 


in the beautiful old homestead built by 


the late Capt. Makee. 

In the afternoon we rode over to Keo- 
kea in Kula and visited the Chinese and 
Hawaiian ~Churches. After an early 


of the ridge leading up from Ulupala- 
kua. To the west we could see West 
Maui capped in white clouds and Molo- 
kai far beyond, while Lanai, Kahoolawe 
and Molokini looked most attractive in 
the early morning’s golden light. -To the 
southeast there loomed up above a dense 
bank of fleecy clouds that overhung the 
Alenuihaha Channel the three grand 
mountains of Hawaii, Mauna Kea, Ma- 
una Loa and Hualalai. The sight of the 
great crater of Haleakala was full of in- 
terest to us but I was more impressed by 
the grandeur and magnificent coloring in 
the crater itself than by the view from 
the summit. 

The trip across the floor of the crater 
and through the Kaupo gap was accom- 
plished safely and comfortably and at 
dusk we found ourselves at the home of 
the Rev. David Murrav in the Church- 
yard at Kaupo. A large and appreciative 
audience gathered in the newly repaired 
Church and listened to the service two 
hours and more in length. Several had 
come from quite a distance and they slept 
in the Church building so as to be on 
hand for an early morning prayer-meet- 
ire the next day before we started for 
Kipahulu. -After the morning service we 
crossed five tremendous gulches in the 
short space of six miles and came to the 
plantation village of Kipahulu. In the 
afternoon we visited the excellent public — 
school taught by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. — 
Taylor and found the boys’ busily engag- 
ed in clearing a lane of lantana and guava 
while the girls were being instructed in 
sewing by Mrs. Taylor. 

Under the guidance of these capable 
teachers the boys and girls have trans- 
formed the untidy school yard and ap- 
proaches into a veritable little park. 

The pupils themselves are very neat 
and polite. 

In the evening the Church was filled 
with Hawaiians and Japanese and Ko- 
| reans and everyone listened closely to the 
addresses on Bible study and Sunday 
Schooi work. 

Saturday morning we rode over in the - 
rain to the Wananalua Church in Hana 
and held a ministers’ school in two ses- 
sions, at which all the Hawaiian minis- 


| ters of the easternmost part of Maui were 


este The gathering proved to be 
| very helpful to-everyone. One old man 
{showed his appreciation by his hearty 


breakfast kindly provided by the hospita-| hand-shakes and his “nui, nui, good-bye” 
ble Mrs. Kapohakimohewa we left Keo-!and one old woman could hardly keep 
kea an hour or two before daylight andj back the tears, she was.so glad we had 
made the ascent of Haleakala. It was alcome. We rode on to Nahiku in the aft- 
wonderful view that we had at the top|ernoon and made our headquarters over 
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Sunday at the home of Mr. C. J. Austin. 
Sunday morning there was a “Hoike” in 
the Sunday School hour and I was called 
upon to make a couple of addresses. 
Then came the installation of the Rev. 
J. K. Kahoopii, at which service I preach- 
ed the sermon, the Rey. David Murray 
of Kaupo offered the installing prayer, 
the charge to the pastor was given by 
“Bishop” Dodge and the charge to the 
people by the Rev. L. B. Kaumeheiwa of 
Hana. 

In the afternoon an interesting Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting concluded the 
day’s services. 

Monday we took “the ditch trail” to 
Keanae, where we had two afternoon ser- 
vices in the Church, the first for the 
school children and the second for the 
older people. The next morning we rode 
along the sea coast on the lower trail, 
justly famous for its magnificent views 
of the ocean and shore and mountains. 
At Huelo we broke bread at noon-day 
with Rev. Mr. Opunui and wife and 
were sorry that we could not have had a 
service with the people. We reached 
Pauwela before dusk and had an appre- 
ciative audience in the Haiku Hale, who 
had braved a rainstorm to hear us. After 
spending the night with friends at Hama- 
kuapoko Mr. Dodge departed the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving for his home in Wai- 
luku while I remained in the Makawao 
district for a few days. It was a pleasure 
to have our Thanksgiving dinner with 
the Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Turner at “Sun- 
nyside” and to talk over the Sunday 
School work. Mr. Turner and I visited 
the native Church in Paia, near the sea, 
on Saturday night and made addresses in 
behalf of Sunday School work and tem- 
perance. 

Sunday morning I visited the Paia 
Portuguese Sunday School at the cordial 
invitation of the Rev. Mr. Santos and 
then preached at the morning service of 
the Makawao Union Church. In the 
evening f preached in the Kahului Union 
Church at Mr. Waltrip’s invitation. 

This was my last service on Maui and 
- the remainder of the time before leaving 
“the Valley Isle” was spent in visiting the 
Wailuku Settlement and other friends in 
Wailuku and in Lahaina the Baldwin 
Home and the ‘Kindergarten and other 
features of the Settlement work there, 
besides seeing again our new friends— 
Mr. and Mrs. Burnham. 

Mrs. Simpson, Miss Clapham and Miss 
Knapp are doing excellent work at La- 
haina and Miss Turner, Miss Towner, 
Miss Foltz and their assistants are‘ doing 
ee service at Wailuku. 


THE VISIT TO LANAT. 


Leaving Maui regretfully, for I trad 
had a most interesting, helpful and de- 
lightful time during my tour of the is- 
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land with Mr. Dodge, I sailed on the 
“Mikahala’” in company with my mother 
in the late afternoon of December 2nd 
and reached the harbor of Manele, Lanai, 
after a pleasant trip of less than two 
hours. We were met by our kind friend, 
Mr. Charles Gay, and were entertained 
by him and his hospitable wife most 
charmingly for over a week. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the Christians of these islands to know 
that this island is under the control and 
leadership of strong Christian workers, 
whose example and influence is counting 
mightily for the advancement of right- 
eousness, peace and good-will on Lanai. 

The services in Lanaihale, the beauti- 
ful Church close by the sea at Keomuku, 
will always be remembered by us. Fully 
two-thirds of the population of the island 
were present that morning. 

The singing was a remarkable feature 
of the services, likewise the close atten- 
tion and_ great interest manifested 
throughout all the ray’s program. 

After the customary Sunday School 
service, at which I made a few remarks, 
there was the morning worship. Upon 
the platform were three ministers—the 
Rey. D. W. K. White of Laahaina, the 
Rev. J. J. Mathews of Waialua, Oahu, 
and myself. I was asked to preach the 
sermon. At the conclusion there was the 
reception of six former members of the 
Hoomana Naauao Church into the La- 
naihale Church; a very impressive ser- 
vice which was followed by the baptism 
of two children whose parents had just 
united with the Church. Then the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to these new 
members and after the benediction was 
pronounced the old members came for- 
ward and greeted most heartily and affec- 
tionately those who had entered publicly 
upon their new Church life. It was a 
most impressive and helpful service to all 
present. 

On Sunday, Nov. 29th, at the anni- 
versary of the building of the Lanaihale, 
completed five years ago, some members 
were received from the Hoomana Naauao 
Church and it is expected that others will 
be received from that Church. 

At sunset the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety held its meeting and it was most 
helpful and interesting, and was follow- 
ed by evening worship, at which service 
the Rev. Mr. Mathews and myself 
preached. Thus ended a most enjoyable |t 
and inspiring day for us all, a day in 
which our faith was deepened, our hope 
quickened and our love broadened. 

It is worthy of interest to note that 
the men of the island do the preaching in 
rotation, the names of the preachers for 
the following month being announced at 
the last Sunday of each month. This 
system of having the cowboys, fishermen 
and farmers of the island do the work 


of preaching arouses much interest from 
everyone and proves to be a source of 
great help to the men themselves. Might 
not this system be beneficial in some of 
our country Churches where interest 
needs to be stirred up? 

Not very long ago, the question of 
having liquor on the island was submit- 
ted to the vote of the people and only 
three men put themselves on record as 
favoring the importation of strong drink 
to the natives of Lanai. You will not 
find today any intoxicated natives lying 
about on the beach at Keomuku as you 
would have been able to find quite easily 
seven or eight years ago. But you will 
find a sober, peaceable and industrious 
community of Hawaiians who largely go 
to the house of the Lord on Sunday to 
worship our Father in Heaven and then 
go out on Monday to live the Christian 
life and to enjoy the benefits of living on 
an island where the name of Jesus Christ 
is honored and praised, where the spirit 
of justice, kindness and good-will pre- 
vails, where the Lord’s Day is observed 
in a manner helpful to all, where the 
Bible is not a forgotten book, where 
liquor is not allowed and where the 
Kingdom of Heaven is surely coming. 

ae eee 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLE READ- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 


As 1908 draws to a close, many a busi- 
ness man is forecasting to see where he 
can improve his business in the next 
year, and, again, he is taking stock to 
see what the profits have been in the past 
year. 

As Christian workers, it stands us in- 
dividually and corporately in hand to 
profit by the man of affairs, for we too 
often are in a rut in our Christian ex- 
perience, but if we will but stop and oe 
stock and forecast the future, it will do 
much to extricate us from the rut which 
we may unconsciously have fallen into. 

One of the last departments adopted 
by the International Sunday School As- 
sociation is that of the International Bible 
Reading Department, founded in ’82 by 
Charles Waters, of London, England, 
with the one object of getting people to 
dailv read a portion of the Word of God 
bearing upon the Sunday School lesson 
for the following Sunday. In the short 
space of time since it was begun, schools 
that have adopted it have proven its 
practicability and helpfulness in that 
Bible study is stimulated, lesson prepara- 
tion is secured, the Sunday School is 
strengthened, teaching is more satisfac- 
tory, family devotions encouraged, and 
new love and interest is supplied. In the 
International work there are about 25,000 
members. 

We earnestly appeal to the readers of 
this paper who do not know of this 
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movement to write to your superintend- 
ent, who will gladly furnish data relative 
to this movement. 

This work aids greatly in the visitation 
work of the Home Departments, for the 
workers, who thus visit in the interest of 
the school, have a definite end and 
spiritual results to be obtained through 
this work, and it gives them the oppor- 
tunity for inquiry as to the progress of 
the individual’s own spiritual life in their 
visits. 

One realizes that in these days of 
strenuous activities, other things are 
liable to take the place of the Word, and 
as some one has expressed the thought, 
“a living Church or School must, of 
necessity, be a growing one.” If the test 
were applied to us as Christians and as 
Sunday Schools, might it not be that 
many of us would have to give expres- 
sion to the lamentable fact that there is 
a lack of memorizing of the Word of God 
and systematic reading. 

The codperation of all the readers of 
this paper in earnestly sought in trying 
to arouse in this movement of the 
I. B. R. D. interest in the systematic 
reading of God’s own Word every day, 
bearing upon the Sunday School lesson. 
Will you not, as one, write, as above in- 
timated, and see if you cannot start a 
branch in your own school? Follow with 
this effort your prayers, that God may 
give us an enrollment of at least fifty 
thousand during the comine West 

TWO GREATLY NEEDED CAM- 

PAIGNS. 


Extracts from General Secretary Law- 
rence’s report to the Louisville Conven- 
tion. 

There is nevertheless one feature 
that ought to fill this Convention with 
alarm; and it is this: During this en- 
tire triennium our Sunday School en- 
rollment in North America has made 
a net gain of only about a million mem- 
bers. 

This means that it takes about fifty 
officers, teachers and scholars a whole 
year to add one new member to the 
Sunday School. Our statistics show 
that the average size of the Sunday 
Schools of North America is ninety. 
Surely the average Sunday School 
ought to add more than two new mem- 
bers to its enrollment in twelve 
months. But this is the record that 
we must face. 


This is truly an occasion for alarm 
and ought to arouse us to action. I 
fear that in our efforts to make our 
Sunday Schools better by grading, 
classification, teacher training,  etc., 
etc., we have forgotten to go into the 
highways and hedges, and indeed up- 
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bring the -scholars into the Sunday 
School. 

This we ought to have done without 
leaving the other undone. It is not 
necessary to neglect either for the 
other. I suggest that one of the topics 
upon all our Convention programs, 
state, county and township, for the 
next three years, be “How to Grow in 
Numbers.” 

SD 


It ought to be the normal condition 
in) évery” Chiirch > that? thew Sunday 
School enrollment far outnumbers the 
Church membership. But this condi- 
tion is not very common in most locali- 
ties. May there not be the determina- 
tion in this Convention to enter upon 
a vigorous campaign throughout our 
entire field to increase our membership 
at least ten per cent. a year during the 
next triennium, and this would be 
threefold better than we have done 
during the last three years. Why not? 

Conversions. 


But the matter to which I wish to 
call your attention most earnestly, and 
the one which weighs heaviest upon 
my heart, is the comparatively small 
number of conversions we are report- 
ing as a result of our great Association 
and its work. 

These figures are better than those 
reported at Toronto, and yet they are 
far from what they ought to be.  For- 
ty-six of our Associations report 903,- 
028 conversions and additions to the 
Churches during the triennium. But 
these forty-six Associations have 
1,223,796 officers and teachers. From 
these figures it is seen that it takes five 
officers and teachers a whole year to 
lead one soul to Christ and into the 
Church. Does it appear to you that 
this is an adequate harvest for all our 
plowing and seed sowing? Many 
times have I seen my father at corn 
planting time soak the seed over night 
before planting it. This he did to 
make it spring into life the quicker. 

We are told in the 126th Psalm that, 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” Perhaps we have 
been faithful in our sowing and in our 
cultivating, but have failed in water- 
ing the seed with our tears ,and anxi- 
ously praying for results as we have 
labored. 

Every delegate here has received a 
card bearing the words, “The General 
Secretary’s heart is in this personal 
message to you.” Will you not take 
the card home and place it upon your 


on our avenues and boulevards, and | desk or writing table where you can 


see it evefy day? 

This, dear friends, is the burden of 
my heart. More and more do I long to 
see adequate results in the conversions 
of our scholars, and, to my mind, this 
is the weakest point in all our work. 
We ought not to be discouraged. We 
have much to be grateful for. God has 
wonderfully blessed us; 903,028 pre- 
cious souls won for him in three years, 
ard yet it is not enough. 

For one, I feel like confessing the 
sinfulness of my neglect along this very 
line, but craving the Father’s help that 
I may do better. At the same time, 
dear friends, may I not lay it upon your 
hearts, as I know it is already upon 
the hearts of many, that these next 
three years of our history as an Asso- 
ciation should be marked by a mighty 
revival in our Sunday Schools. 


A Campaign of Soul Winning, 
seeking in a systematic, definite, 


earnest, prayerful way to win every 
scholar to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Shall we not give much time, thought 
and prayer to this in every one of the 
50,000 Sunday School Conventions that 
will be held before we meet again? 
Shall we not preach about it in our 
pulpits, and talk about it in our teach- 
ers’ meetings, and before the schools, 
and use every opportunity to make the 
harvest greater? 

We know it is not the will of our 
Heavenly Father that one of these 
scholars should perish. It is a great 
responsibility, dear friends, and I feel 
it as I have never felt it in my life, 
and for no one thing have I prayed so | 
much in connection with this Conven- 
tion as that we might be sent to our 
knees before God asking for guidance 
and help and then sent away to our 
Churches, schools and homes to do 
more faithful work than we have ever 
done before. 

Let us not get tangled up in the 
machinery of our organization and for- — 
get that immortal souls are perishing 
every day all about us. Thousands and 
thousands of Sunday Schools run a 
whole year without a conversion. Over 
2,000 Sunday Schools in one denomina- 
tion had this record not long ago. 


sw MS ow Oe 
NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 
(IN JAPANESE), 


Shu yo, watakushi wa, tadaima yori 
nemuri ni tsukimasu. 

Nemuru aida mo waga tamashii wo ma- 
mori tamae. 

Moshi kono nemuri samezushite, shisuru — 
naraba 

Waga tamashii wo tenkoku ni tori tamae. 


January, 19009. 
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Temperance Issues 
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REV. W. D. WESTERVELT. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT ON 
POCGAL OPTION: 


In this class of laws affecting the sale 
of liquors, legislators have devised a 
method of local referendum called loca! 
option, which has worked well because it 
is practical. It may be impossible by 
general referendum for the peole at large 
understandingly to pass upon the various 
questions arising in the framing of com- 
plicated legislation and to reach a satis- 
factory result; but upon the simple issue 
whether saloons shall be prohibited in a 
particular community it is entirely easy 
for the local public clearly to consider 
the issue and decide it. When it has ex- 
pressed its opinion in the affirmative the 
question of the practical operation of the 
‘law is thereby removed from the discus- 
sion. By a popular vote in favor of pro- 
hibition it is made certain that the exec- 
utive officers elected by that local com- 
munity will zealcusly carry out the law, 
and that juries selected from the vicinage 
will do their duty as required by the 
statute—Yale Lectures. 


5, a 
THE WORLD’S WOMAN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


KATHARINE LENT STEVENSON. 


Of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of the United States there is 
no need that I should write to THE 
Frienp. Thirty-four years of continu- 
ous existence have made for the or- 
ganization a large place in the reform and 
philanthropic history of the age. The 
child of that mighty religious awakening 
which swept over our nation in the win- 
ter of 1873-1874, it has kept until the 
present day an enthusiasm and a conse- 
cration worthy of its origin. The work 
- has changed in its outer manifestation, 
but not in its inner spirit. Its forty or 
more departments are all grouped about 
the central thought of the establishment 
of righteousness upon earth. In the 
words of our official definition, “The 
Woman’s Christian’s Temperance Union 
is an organization of Christian women, 
bounded together for the protection of 
the home, for the abolition of the liquor 
traffic and for the triumph of Christ’s 
Golden Rule in custom and in law.” 

I am but just come from the 35th an- 
nual convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which met 
in Denver, Colorado, Oct. 23-28. It was 


a notable gathering, with delegates pres- 
ent from every State and Territory, save 
Hawaii and Alaska only, and with a rec- 
ord of a year’s work of which we are 
justly proud. A gain in membership of 
20,463 above all losses—and the losses by 
death alone each year are very large— 
was in itself conspicuous proof of the 
splendid vitality of the organizataion, 
while a balance of $8.597.69 in the treas- 
ury, with no “bills payable” gave mute 
but eloquent testimony to the business 
ability of those to whom has been en- 
trusted this responsible work. 


A psalm of praise for Prohibition vic- 
tories ran through the entire session and 
it is a noteworthy fact that the areas in 
which these victories have been won 
ascribe much of the credit of their 
triumphs to the educational and other 
work of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union., A large map hung above 
the platform showing, in white, the ex- 
tent of Prohibition area, while above the 
map, in such large letters that he who 
might run could yet read, appeared the 
prophetic motto: 

“The Nation’s Going Day.” 

We of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union believe that that pro- 
phecy is speedily to be realized. 


But the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the United States, 
the mother society, is only one corps of 
our mighty, world-wide army. In fifty- 
one countries of the world we have an 
organized life: In many of these lands 
the work is still small, almost embryonic, 
but in them all there are at least a few 
women who are wearing the white rib- 
bon as the badge of a common purpose 
and who are standing for the redemp- 
tion from the curse of strong drink, not 
of one nation alone, but of the world. 


Seven World’s Conventions have thus 
far been held, two, the first and the last, 
in Boston, one in Chicago, one in Toron- 
to, one in London, one in Edinburgh 
and one in Geneva. The next will be 
held, cither in London or Glasgow, in 
the Spring of 1910. I know nothing 
which has served as so mighty a factor 
in bringing together the womanhood of 
the world as has this most cosmopolitan 
society. It knows no distinction of race 
or creed. It recognizes intemperance 
and the liquor traffic, with their kindred 
evils, as the common foes of all lands. 
It recognizes also, the vital inter-relation 
of all nations; that the prosperity of all 
is essential to the real prosperity of each 
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and that no nation anywhere can come to 
its highest development while any, any- 
where, is kept at its lowest. 

The statement that God made of one 
flesh all nations that dwell upon the 
earth is more than a glittering generality 
to the leaders and members of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. We 
have looked into each others faces, we 
have clasped hands and joined hearts. 
We know the mighty urge of a common’ 
purpose, ‘For God, and Home and every 
land.” 

Because of hat we have done and the 
greater things we are yet to do in the 
unifying of the nations the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union ought to 
appeal especially to the Christian men 
and women of Hawaii. You have here 
the great experiment station of the na- 
tion in the making of American citizens. 
You have more than that, viz.: an ex- 
periment station in the development of 
the world-spirit and world-unity. I have 
been more and more forcibly impressed 
with this fact during every day I have 
spent in your enchanted land. I rejoice 
in the object lesson you are giving to the 
nation and I believe it is one by which 
the entire world will yet profit. I like 
the motto given in the October issue of 
THE Frienp: “Hawaii for the world.” 

I would like to enlarge its scope to 
“America for the World” and then to 
“The World for the World.” 

The World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union stands for nothing less 
than the bringing in of that great day 
when “the Glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether.” 

Standing for such high ideals it merits 
the sympathy, the prayers, cooperation 
and the support of all those in every 
land, whose hearts God has touched 
with a desire to hasten the coming of 
His Kingdom, when His will shall be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven. 
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A Year’s Decrease. 


A preliminary report for the United 
States fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, 
has the following interesting items: 

The consumption of whiskies of 
various kinds decreased $16,178,094. 
‘ebacco® had” ‘ain tall von $1,94853 15: 
There were small decreases in other 
lines. 

The government took in from beer 
tax, however, $58.747,680, as against 
$58,546,110 one year ago, an increase 
of $201,570. 

The tax on beer is $1 per barrel, 
holding 3114 gallons. 

In the past year, therefore, Ameri- 
can people, although cutting down 
their whisky supply and their cigars, 
drank 201,570 barrels more of beer 
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than they did in the year before, which 
was supposed to be one of great pros- 
perity. 

The heaviest decrease in the con- 
sumption of cigars was in those 
weighing more than three pounds per 
thousand. The total receipts from this 
source were $20,714,276, as compared 
with $22,470,434 in the previous year, 
showing a decrease of 
Chewing tobacco also showed a de- 
crease, but cigarettes heid their own, 
showing a small increase. 

Report for Hawaii. 

The total receipts for the entire Ter- 
ritory for liquor licenses under the new 
liquor license law, for the year ending 
June 30, 1908, was $90,367.72. The re- 
ceipts so far for the first half of the 
current year are $44,620. 

Restaurants and Liquors. 

The Board of License Commission- 
ers have sent the following notice to 
all restaurants taking out a restaurant 
liquor license: 

“Dear. Sic: Ll’ ami directed by. the 
Board of License Commissioners to 
notify you that, in the opinion of the 
Board, the second-class retail restaur- 
ant license held bv you only authorizes 
you to sell intoxicating liquors with 
meals for consumption in the place.” 

Since the receipt of this letter, these 
licensees have refused to sell drinks 
except with meals, or in bottles to be 
taken away from the place. 


Pe a 


Hawai Cousins 


Miss M. A. Chamberlain sends a few 
extracts from a letter of Mrs. Frances 
S. Loomis, Randolph, Wis.: 

“We were in Madison the first part 
of October, attending our state associa- 
tion of Churches and visiting our chil- 
dren. The triplets and Rachel Haswell 
began school this fall. They seem to en- 
joy it greatly. Donald dreaded it, but 
after he went two or three days he be- 
came quite enthusiastic. The teacher had 
our triplets and a pair of twins, also boys, 
to start together in the ways of knowl- 
edge. Our boys are very bright, and 
Dale told us, ‘‘We have learned almost 
more than we can think of.” I regret 
to say they learned some things not de- 
sirable, but their mother explained that 
such words were not used by persons 
who were careful of their speech, and so 
that was stopped, but there will be other 
problems. 

While we were there Grandmother 
Christison and Grandmother Haswell 


$1,756,158. ; 
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Haswell said she “never saw such lots! Rinds of education which for centuries 


of grand folks before.” 

We have had a very dry summer and 
fall. The dust is something dreadful and 
the air is thick with smoke from the for- 
est fires. Today we had a_ northeast 
wind, bringing the smoke from the up- 
per peninsula of Michigan and we can 
not see a half mile away. The destruc- 
tion of forests has been terrible this year. 
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THE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, 


We are in receipt of a copy of The 
Hawaiian Annual, a valuable com- 
pendium of information about Hawaii, 
which no one who is desirous of know- 
ing the main facts of interest about 
these islands can afford to be without. 
The question so frequently asked by 
new comers and tourists, “Where can 
I obtain, in the smallest compass, a 
book which will give me an intelligent 
idea of Hawaii, past and present, and 
its outlook for the future?” finds its 
answer in this Annual, for which the 
community is indebted to Mr. Thomas 
G. Thrum. 
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Has it been a weary day? 
Let, it pass: 

Lots of others on the way— 
They will pass. 

Soon the skies will start to lighten, 

All around begin to brighten— 

And misfortune cease to frighten— 
Let it pass. 

Does the world the wrong way rub you? 
Let it pass. 

Did your best friend seem to snub you? 
Let it pass. 

Chances are. you were mistaken, 

None are ever quite forsaken, 

All for naught your faith was shaken— 
Let it pass. 

—Insurance Age. 
ae 
TWO FORWARD STEPS IN EDU- 
CATION. 

“The recent International Congress on 
the Welfare of the Child brought to- 
gether at Washington by the Mothers’ 
Congress gave new points to the long- 
standing desire for a training of women 
for the specific duties of the home. Sev- 
eral of the European nations are now able 
to point to successful schools for the 
training of mothers. We have not gone 
so far, but the growth of interest in these 
European experiments is manifest.” 

“The experiment now being made at 
Cincinnati University, in a combination 
of apprenticeship with technical study of 
collegiate grade, is representative of a far 


were also visiting the children and Helen! reaching endeavor to bring together two 


have gone apart, namely, the education 
of the school and education by the actual 
doings of the things of ordinary daily . 
life. The further progress of the Cin- 
cinmatt experiment and related experi- 
ments in Pittsburg and Boston call for 
close attention.’—Elmer E. Brown in 
“The Worlds’ Work.” 


se ee st 
A VISITOR’S MEETING, 


A few weeks ago a unique meeting of 
the visitors of the Maui Home Depart- 
ment was held at the home of Mrs. H. P. 
Baldwin in Sprecklesville. There were 
present visitors from Wailuku, Kahului, 
Sprecklesville, Paia and Hamakuapoko. 
Distances forbade the presence of the La- 
haina and Nahiku Visitors. Encourag- 
ing reports were received from nearly all 
the fields. The work is new and must 
have time to grow. Of course it is not 
all encouraging. Plantation people are 
not the easiest ones in all the world to 
interest in systematic Bible study. We 
want to invite every English reading 
person on Maui to join the Home De- 
partment. Not all will do it. The 
Millenium is not yet here. But that is 
the aim. 


Upon some one night in February, a 
Home Department social will be given in 
every center on Maui. This will mean 
at least five companies of people, all be- 
longing to one Home Department, 
though covering sixty miles of territory, 
met together in different places for a 
social hour. The oportunities of the 
Home Department for good are limitless. 
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What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said 


And life the sweeter made. 


* * *K 


*k 
Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own! 
—W hittier. 
Te a 
Endeavor societies in India are be- 
coming interested in the 100,000 lepers 
in that country, and trying to do some- 
thing to alleviate their awful condi- 
tion. Is there any suggestion here for 
Hawaiian Endeavorers in regard to 
Molokai? 
a a a 
A phenomenal three years’ work in 
the West Indies resulting in seventeen 
full-fledged organizations and more ta 
follow. 
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HERE AND THERE, 


Dr. Clark has been in the midst of 
enthusiastic meetings in England. 
es 
There are now 155 Christian En- 
deavor Societies in France. 
| re 
The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston, publishes a rich ten- | 
cent collection of plans for the conse- 
cration meetine. 
ss 
Between thirty and forty new so- 
cieties a week have been organized 
during the mid-winter months. 
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GIFFARD-DAMON—In Honolulu, Nov. 21, 
1908, by Rey. Doremus Seudder, D.D., Har- 
old Giffard and Miss Julia Damon. 

BEALL-GONSALVES—In Honolulu, Dee, 2, 
1908, by Bishop Libert, Clifford A. Beall 
and Miss Clotilda J. Gonsalves. 

BRANCH-LYON—In Honolulu, Dee. 5, 1908, 
by the Rev. A. C. McKeever, Leslie W. 
Branch and Miss Cornelia E. Lyon. 

CASTLE-SCHAEFER—In Honolulu, Dec. 8, 


1908, by the Rev. HE. T. Simpson, Alfred L. | 


Castle and Miss Ethelinda Schaefer. 
BOYD-JOHNSON—In Honolulu, by Rev. 
Father Stephen, James A. Boyd and Miss 
Eliza Johnson, both of Honolulu. 
DOWSETT-BATTERSON—In Honolulu, by 
the Rey. H. H. Parker, David Dowsett and 
Miss Florence Batterson. 


DIED. 


LUTERA—At Ulupalakua, Nov. 10, Rev. 
Martin Lutera, a faithful Hawaiian min- 
ister, who at one time was a missionary 
from the Hawaiians to the South Sea 
Islanders. 

NORTON—At Hilo, Dec. 6, John Norton, an 
old resident. 

CARTER—Dee, 15, Mrs. J. O. Carter, former- 
ly Mary Elizabeth Ladd, born in Honolulu, 
June 8, 1840, 

STEPWARD—Dec. 16, James Steward, aged 59° 
years. 

25, Alfred E. Lilikalani, 
aged 26 years. 

SPRECKELS—Dee. 
San Francisco. 

DILLINGHAM—Dee. 26, George Dillingham, 
one of the editors of the Paradise of the 
Pacific, found dead in his room. 


5 a a 
EVENTS. 


26, Claus Spreckels, in, 


Noy. 26—Honolulu aroused by a pro- 
posed change of Federal buildin~ from 
Mahuka site to a piece of land owned 
bv W. G. Irwin near the Opera House. 
—Thanksgiving fittingly observed by 
Winion Services. - : 

Nov. 27—U. S. Navy Department 
buys material for extension of railroad 


‘over naval reservation at Pearl Har- 


bor. 
Nov. 30—An excellent folder issued, 
urging a meeting of The American As- ; 


THE FRIEND. 


the Advancement of 
Science, in Honolulu in 1910. 

Dec. 1—Announcement of death of 
William R: Jones, ex-president of Oahu 
College. 


Dec. 2—Christian Church votes to 


|sell present Church site, corner Alakea 


and King streets, and move to corner 
of Beretania and Keeaumoku streets. 

Dec. 5—Missionary schooner Hiram 
Bingham (5 tons) arrived from San 
Francisco. 

Dec. 6—Leilehua, opposite Wahi- 
awa, selected as site for. U. S. Cavalry 
cantonment. 

Dec. 8—Schooner Hiram Bingham 
sailed for Gilbert Islands under Cap- 
tain Walkup. 

Dec. 10—Governor Frear cables Ma- 
huka site decided for Federal building. 

Dec. 13—Memorial service for Rev. 
Hiram Bingham, D.D., held 7:30 p. m. 
at Central Union Church. 

Dec. 15—Ashes of Dr. Bingham laid 
to rest in Kawaiahao cemetery. 


‘ 


SS 
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sociation for 


Dec. 18—Rev. Wm. S. Ament, D.D., 
famous missionary to China, passed 
through Honolulu on his way East for 
medical treatment for very serious ill- 
ness. 

Dec. 21—Albert Anderson, a sailor, 
found dead on Liliha street, supposed 
suicide. 

Dec. 22—Governor Frear reported 
as proposing amendments to the Or- 
ganic Act changing public land laws 
to conform more close to United States 
laws. 

Dec. 23—C. W. Renear of Honolulu 
invents a most useful machine for 
grinding algaroba beans. 

Dec. 25—‘“Malihini” Christmas tree 
furnished by three young men visiting 
Honolulu for the delight of 1500 chil- 
dren. 

Dec. 24—United States dredging 
contract for Pearl Harbor and chan- 
nel, to cost from three to four million 
dollars, awarded to the Dillingham 
Company. 


TIME TABLE—KAHULUI RAILROAD CoO. 


WAILUKU—PAIA DIVISION KAHULUI-PUUNENE KIHEI DIVISION 
Chaltasae A.M, | PAs. | P.M. Pus TE TTONS A.M. | FRT. | P.M 

DASH ERTS In AS ae : Pas. | ONLY | Pas 

| 
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she BALDWIN NATIONAL 
BANK of KAHULUI 


IvLATTULUT MAU, 


fe 


| BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE 


Savings Bank Department 
Interest on Terms Deposits 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent 


20 


The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory 
of Hawaii. 


PATD-UP OAPPTAL:: 0/20). $600,000.00 
SURPRUS 5 oe Wale S02 300,000.00 
ee a. +. 107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Charles! M:sGookeS.voctyetcttssiar- are chemise President 
PAC MONS tees) aclaleverstteeeeiee S Vice-President 
F, W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President 
CPE Cooke. onc calc osicte ae cre oieteie se Cashier 
Chas. Hustace, Jr.......... Assistant Cashier 
ERB Damonees se scaeete-c eerste Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 


JUDD BUILDING. FORT STREET. 


EV OVERALL (Oran 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 


frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber | 
Hose, &c. Second floor, take the | 
Elevator. | 
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THE FRIEND: 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
° Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
AS tr Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 


| Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
tion. 


C. A. Benuina, Mgr 
SO 


LUB STABLES 
FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS 
GUOD HORSES 
UAREFUL DRIVERS 


C. J. DAY &-CO. 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Speciaity 


B.F. Ehlers & Co. 


FOFBOX IG 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to | 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE | 


California Rose... 


CREAMERY BUTTER | 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY. & CO. Lrp. 
22 TELEPHONES———92 


LAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 


BANKERS. 
es 
Draw Exchange on the principal ports of the 
world ‘and transact a general 
banking business. 
ae 


Hawaiian Islands. 


NEW | 


Honolulu 


IN ENGLISH, HAWAI- 
IAN, JAPANESE, CHI- 
NESE, SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE. =.=) = 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


Merchant and Alakea Streets, 
Honolulu. 


November, 1908. 


e BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. . 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston: Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C.H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


‘Put our meats 


on your table 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO., LTD. 
PHONE 45 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 


MATERIALS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
i] 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Hm- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a. 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. _ 
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BANKERS. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST CO., THE Tet N peel 


— 
Fire, Marifie, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


OLLEGE HILLS, 


The magnificent residence trace of 
the Oahu College. 


| 
| 
| 


iB published the first week of each month 
in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 
Sts. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
$1.00 after Jan. 1, ’09. 

A special rate is made to Mission 
Churches on Sunday Schools in the Islands. 
Clubs of 25 to one address 25 cents a 
piece per year. 


All business letters should be addressed 


‘and all M..O.’s and checks should be made 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW | 


The cheapest and most desirable lots 4 
fered for sale on the easiist terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


years, Interest at 6 per cent. 
For information as to building require- 
ments, etc., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
205 McCandless Building. 


Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


~ 


AHU COLLEGt#. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal.) 


A.B., President.) 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 

together with special 

Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 

For Catalogues, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, | 


Oahu College, - - - Honolulu, H. T. 


J M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. S. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. - - - Boston Building. 


out to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489, ~ 
All Communications of a literary character 


should be addressed to THE FRIEND, corner 
Alakea and Merchant Sts,, Honolulu, T, H., 


| and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th 


of the month. 


THE Boarp oF EDITORS: 


Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 
Frank S, Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 

J. F. Cowan. 

F. W. Damon. 

A. A. Ebersole. 

Orramel H. Gulick. 

FL. Pi Juddk 

W. B. Oleson. 

Theodore Richards. 

Edward W. Thwing. 

William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawatt, as second 
class matter, under actaf Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Peloubets Notes 


Tarbells Notes 


Torreys Gist of the Lesson. 
Coon’s Pocket Commentary 
on the S. S. lessons for next 
year just received. 

Have you ordered your 


Sunday School Supplies for 1909, 


if not let us send in your 
order. Promptservice. East- 
ern prices. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- - 
ject to check. 7 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on. most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND TS DA NepD 
SECURIT1I4S 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 


Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


GASTLE & GOOKE, Lil 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 
REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
Waimea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheaters. 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 
Etna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector UnderwTiters of the Pheonix of 
Harltford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 
Residence, 435 Beretania St.; _ Office, 431 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, es Se 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Office Hours:—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 


The 
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OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


WOL. LXVI 


HONOLULU, H.T., FEBRUARY, 1909 


No. 2 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


From Dee. 21, 1908-Jan. 20, 1909. 


Receipts— 
EKmlme net, NEN SSes are ma ole g 


Bush Place 
Chinese 
English 

Work . 
Friend . 
General Fund 
Hawaii General Fund..... 
Invested Funds 
Japanese Work 
Ka Hoaloha 
Kalihi Settlement 
Kauai General Fund...... 
Mani General Fund....... 
Molokai General Fund.... 
Oahu General Fund..,.... 
Omrce EXPENSE Vs. . ees.’ 
Palama Settlement 
Palama Construction 
Portuguese Work 
The Tomo 


Expenditures— 


American Board Lands...$ 47.50 


Bush Place 
Burnham, C. G., salary.... 
Chinese Work ...$ 33.65 
Salaries . ... 708.15 
Edueational Work........ 
Ed. Work (Theo. Students) 
Salary. 
English and Portu- 
guese- Work... .$ 62.26 
Salaries . ... 75 


Friend . 

Gemerali Mundi: 202. .0.... 

Hawaiian Work..# 39.02 
Salaries . a 405.50 


Mawel (Gen, Fund........ 
Interest . 
Japanese Work. .$201.50 

alates, .f...,. 75,50 


Japanese, ¥ MC. Aw... 
Ka Hoaloha 
Kalihi-Moanalua . 
Kohala Seminary 
Makiki Japanese Church.. 
Ministerial. Relief Fund... 
Office Expense...$ 97.60 
Salaries . ... 449.00 


Palama Settlement 
Portuguese Work.$ 38.50 
Salaries . ... 258.00 


EMOUMO: fo ote si Tes Ck ACO S oee 
Settlement Worker 
Waiakea Settlement...... 
Permanent Investment.... 


Excess of current receipts 


over current expenses... 


53.00 
100.00 


741.80 
10.00 


30.00 


3052.50 


3052.50 
38.00 
35.00 


$9194.03 


Conditional Gift Liability. $1000.00 
Bills Payable 3000.00 
Overdraft at the Bank..., 3345.79 


Total debt 


so 
Kawaiahao’s “At Home”. 

That the Mid-Pacific Institute is loom- 
ing larger and larger on the horizon of 
Island life was made evident to a wide 
circle of friends on New Year’s Day. 
Principal Bosher of Kawaiahao had plan- 
ned .an international species of New 
Year’s festivity, which in its reception 
features suggested the Chinese Konol 
(pardon the monstrosity of this pidgin- 
Celestial), in its gift-bearing guests re- 
called to New Englanders the donation 
party and to Hawaiians the Hookupu 
and in its general interchange of friendly 
greetings preserved the essential spirit of 
the year’s opening in Dutch New Am- 
sterdain and Old Japan. The beauty, 
massive simplicity, noble location and re- 
sourcefulness of Atherton Hall, the large 
student body and efficient enthusiastic 
faculty impressed everybody. There can 
be no question that Kawaiahao has got- 
ten a new grip on life and that a splendid 


history is fronting it in the new home. 
a a ad 


Mid-Pacific Resources—First. 

What is the reason for this sudden 
access of deep interest in Kawaiahao? 
First and foremost its absolutely inclu- 
sive character. It exists not for people of 
one blood nor for students of a social 
class. The real spirit of Hawaii breathes 
throughout the entire institution of which 
Kawaiahao is the feminine expression. 
Mills, the boys’ department, shows it 
equally. This noble inclusiveness is 
Mid-Pacific’s greatest asset. To know 
no race distinction, no color line, no so- 
cial caste and to be out and out Christian 
accords with Hawaii’s history since it be- 
gan to have a history worth mention, 
breathes the atmosphere of genial medi- 
ateness between East and West demand- 
ed by Hawaii’s position in the Pacific 
mid-ocean and incarnates the very desti- 
ny of these strategic isles of the blest. 
To have seen this and to have grasped 
the possibilities of such an identification 
of its raison d’étre with the spirit of Ha- 
waii is the rarest good fortune. No won- 


884.38 9194.03 | der the eyes of some of Asia’s far-sight- 


fed leaders are beginning to turn hither- 


ward and both the Mills and Kawaiahao 
departments of the Mid-Pacific are at- 
tracting students from the Orient. This 
missionary animating principle is bound 
to be the i hoc sieno vinces of this large 
horizoned institution. 
Second. 

Next to this spirit which forms its in- 
exhaustible source of wealth comes its 
endowment of real property, its forty 
acres of land already far advanced in 
value above its cost and worth well on to 
$100,000. Add to this its two build- 
ings, one completed, the other fast ris- 
ing, totaling more than $150,000 and its 
invested funds of over $37,500, and it be- 
comes apparent that the spirit of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute is rapidly clothing itself 
in attractive garments. The task is now 
upon its friends of raising $350,000 cash 
endowment. That ought to be done 
during 1909 if advantage is to be taken 
of the tide which will soon set towards 
the school from Asia. The directors 
have authorized the engagement of a 
capable Japanese lady to head the Jap- 
anese department of Kawaiahao. When 
she reaches Honolulu a large increase of 
Japanese girls may be looked for. In a 
year the new boys’ building will be com- 
pleted and will soon be overflowing with 
students. The practical character of the 
courses of study, which, besides fitting 
those who expect to pursue higher edu- 
cation elsewhere, plan to equip graduates 
with power to be industrially independ- 
ent, will compel the support of the hard- 
est headed business men and still more 
popularize the school. To meet all this, 
the sooner the needed endowment is in 
hand the better. Because in the very 
nature of things such an institution is a 
sine qua non here, the money will come. 
The environment, having necessitated the 
establishment of the school, must also sti- 
mulate the financial support. Courage 
then. Let the Mid-Pacific tell out its 
story of God, who inspired its organi- 
zation, will move the hearts of His 
children to develop it into power. 

ase ee 
The Campaign For Men. 

At the very outset of the present 
administration in Central Union 
Church the slogan “Men to the front” 
was sounded. It accorded with the 
prevailing spirit of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth which is nothing today if not 
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virile. 2 
been sounded by the Great Captain, 
men have sprung forward with a vigor 
and enthusiasm irresistible. We are 
in the midst of such a rallying today 
throughout the entire Christian world. 
It matters not where one’s eyes rest, in 
Turkey, India, China, Europe, the 
Americas, Japan, men are awake for 
Jesus Christ, and are leading mighty 
movements for ideal humanity. Ha- 
wail is feeling this world  pulsa- 
tion and is responding as last year’s 
story in Central Union Church clearly 
indicates. Of the 72 admitted last year 
to membership 44 per cent. were 
males, the masculine percentage of 
those received on confession of faith 
being 48 per cent. But the organiza- 
tion of the Men’s League, which was 
the outgrowth of several months of 
good work by the Young Men’s Cabi- 
net and whose membership is rapidly 
nearing the 200 mark, indicated the 


trend of things even more surely. The | 


Cabinet was organized distinctly to 


help the Church realize the possibili- | 


ties of its influence in the community. 
Hence the League was planned to 
facilitate this purpose. It meant busi- 
ness and the sections into which it at 


once divided itself are doing business. | 


The test, of course, will come with 
time. Progressive’ response to. en- 
vironment is the price of life and an 
organization of this kind in order to 
be vital must ever accord with the 
changing demands of the never rest- 
ing human world. 


we oe 
The Lenten Program. 


The executive committee of the 
League has requested the Minister of 
Central Union Church to devote the 
Sunday evenings during Lent to a 
series of addresses upon the Reality 
of the Spiritual Life. At its January 
meeting the League enthusiastically 
endorsed the committee’s request and 
voted to put forth all the power of 
the League in making the series a suc- 
cess. The Musical Section is to have 
charge of that part of the program. 
The addresses, the nucleus for which 
was a course of Passion Week Talks 
given last year, have been in course of 
preparation for publication. An en- 
deavor will be made to rally as large 
numbers of men to these services as 
possible. 
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Coastwise Shipping Laws. 


The Civic Federation did one of its 
best strokes of work, when stirred by 
the remarks of Governor Frear anent 
the cowardly local back down on the 


Whenever a great advance has 


THE FRIEND. 


coastwise shipping question, it issued 
a call for a mass meeting to voice Ho- 
nolulu’s reat sentiments. The gather- 
ing was an unusually large and rep- 
resentative one, the addresses by Gov- 


|ernor Frear, Mr. Thurston, Prof. Bab- 


son and others were to the point and 
the vote, 168 to 2, was decisive. The 
meeting voted to cable resolutions 
(costing some $150 to send) to Wash- 
ington requesting the exempting of 
Hawaii from the provisions of the 
Coastwise Shipping laws until an ade- 
quate number of American vessels are 
running between the Coast and the Is- 
lands. Inasmuch as the ship subsidy 
measute is popular here the resolutions 
expressly favored this policy. It is 
needless to add that there are some in 
Hawaii who do not favor subsidies or 
protective duties, believing them to be 
forms of unjust taxation. Perhaps the 
Democrats and free trade Republicans 
may stave off the subsidy bill for an- 
other two years. Meantime it is to be 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


hoped that the Coastwise laws will 
directly be suspended for Hawaii. It 
is too good to believe that Congress 
will restore American shipping to the 
seas by allowing its citizens to buy 
ships built anywhere and fly the Stars 
and Stripes over them and employ any 
seamen to man them whom they may 
choose. What Congress will do when 
it once begins to legislate for freer 
commerce no one can prophesy. We 
may yet see Hawaii a free port. 


I a 


Our Tourist Boom. 


Among the many blessings, which 
the promotion of world wide travel to 
Hawaii is sure to bring, that of free 
criticism of ourselves and of our in- 
sular way of doing things will not be 
the least. Two railroad men of large 
prominence have just visited the vol- 
cano and have called attention in no 
unequivocal language to the inexcus- 
ably short-sighted and vexatious policy 
of the Hilo railroad in despatching a 
train to the volcano just before the ar- 
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rival of the Honolulu boat and com- 
pelling all passengers to put in a long 
tedious wait before the next train 
leaves. It has done little good for is- 
landers to complain of this, but when 
two men of such commanding influence 
in the traveling world point out how 
certain such a policy is to discourage 
tourists, it will bear fruit. After all it 
pays to treat new comers as you would 
be treated if you were new. : Make ev- 
ery provision for enabling travelers to 
see the best, to facilitate their every 
comfort and they will want to come 
again and tarry longer. They also will 
send scores of others. The phrases, 
“perfect accommodations,” “every pos- 
sible comfort,’ mean volumes to Amer- 
ican travelers. We have found it hard 
to get visitors to go to the volcano 
simply because of the justice of the 
very criticisms passed upon the Hilo 
trip by these visiting railroad men. 
Some day a railway will run from Ka- 
waihae to Hilo connecting with a rapid 
steamer to and from Honolulu, and 
then the horrors of the sea trip a thing 
of the past, Hilo will come to its own 
as a tourist center. 


Diss: 
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CHRISTMAS IN WAILUKU, 


The Christmas season in the Churches 
of Wailuku was most delightful in 
weather and filled with much joy for all 
our workers. 

At the Union Church the Sunday even- 
ing service was made very attractive with 
excellent Christmas music by members 
of our Church and congregation. The 
decorations were decidedly in keeping 
with Christmas, being red geraniums and 
poinsettia. The collection for the Ha- 
waiian Board was the largest in three 
years. 

On the Saturday before the little peo- 
ple of the Sunday School met for Santa 
Claus’ presents, games and a tree. It 
will be interesting to the many Honolulu 
friends of Union Church to know that 
fully half of the little white people of 
Waliuku, other than of Catholic parents, 
have been enrolled for the last eight 
months in the Union Sunday School and 
that the school is increasing in numbers 
every few months. This fact with the 
well attended evening services, and cor- 
dial relations in town with all other 
Christian workers makes the 


year to the community. _ 

At Waikapu and Kaahumanu Churches 
the Christmas exercises were well at- 
tended and the little people greatly en- 
joyed their Santa and gifts. 


Union 
Church more and more valuable each 


2. 
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The good wishes and remembrances 
from the many Wailuku and_ island 
friends: made the Christmas season full 
of joy for the people at the William and 
Mary Alexander Parsonage. The pre- 
sentation by Maui’s most beneficent 
friend of a handsome filing cabinet for 
the \office of the Maui Aid Association 
will make the work of the Board’s agent 
much easier in the future, for now all 
bills, Church memberships, letters and 
reports will be immediately at hand. 

The New Year opens full of encour- 
agement. The hearty spirit of coopera- 
tion among all the historic Churches of 
Maui give us great cause for rejoicing. 


R. B.D. 


MORE ITEMS FROM WAILUKU. 


Christmas exercises were observed in 
the Chinese Church, December 23rd. 
There was a gathering of 150 people. 
The children connected with the day and 
Sunday School entered into the spirit of 
the occasion by their. songs, and recita- 
tions, which were given in a creditable 
manner in Chinese and English. The 
arrival of Santa Claus with his wheel- 
barrow load of gifts was the cause of 
great wonderment as to what the con- 
tents contained. All were delighted with 
Santa Claus’s visit. 


On December 25th another evening of 
cheer was the Christmas celebration at 
the Japanese Church. At an early hour 
the room was well filled with the Jap- 
anese children, their parents and friends 
to the number of about 200. The open- 
ing exercises consisted of songs, dia- 
logues and recitations by the children; 
following these was a dialogue by the 
Japanese young men, which caused much 
amusement. 

December 30th, a special service was 
held at the Japanese Church, at which 
six Japanese young men were received 
into the Church by profession. 


During the Christmas vacation Miss 
Turner visited Lahaina, and called on 
the Chinese families. Mrs. Lillian Simp- 
son still gathers about her an interesting 
class of Chinese children each Sabbath 
morning at the Settlement for Sunday 
School instruction. 

Mr. Man Hoy is doing good work in 
his Mission School. He also teaches 
them, on Sunday, Bible lessons. He 
feels the need of Sunday Schoot picture 
papers, or cards, with which to interest 
the children. 

Any contributions along this line will 
be gratefully received both by Mr. Mar 
Hoy and Mrs. Simpson. 

Gch. 7! 


in the Advertiser of January 12. 
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THE SVATEEDS BIST. 


To the lot of Hawaii it has fallen to 
inherit the choicest advantages of the 
policy of military expansion. Not only 
will we loom up in history as the Gibral- 
tar of the Pacific, but many ‘millions of 
dollars are to be spent among us, thou- 
sands of people and many cultured fami- 
Bes will be added to our social circle. W > 

shall live in a new center of world activi- 
ae t-ade will boom and many improve- 


jwvill look sweet even if the whole beach 
iis taken by the defenders of the soil; but 
ee wishes, down deep in its heart, that 
[the civil and military authorities ‘could 
get torether and, by a system of give and 
Cie make a fair-division of the choice 
spots.” 
“Yes, gentlemen,” says Uncle Sam, 
“T have at heart the welfare of Hawaii 
nei, but unfortunatelv I can not handle 
this subject with gloves, when, by your 
own choosing, | must now walk the 
E earth with a mailed fist.” 


ments will doubtless be made by the Na- 
tional government. 


But now out from under the cloak of 
prosperity the mailed first begins to show 
itself. The location of huge batteries 
in the vicinity of some of Honolulu’s 
choicest resorts will be prejudicial to the 
homes and property there and it is more 
than likely that before the program is 
finished the iron hand will have us in its 
grip. The situation is well epitomized 
in the following excerpt from an editorial 
One 
can not read it without seeing that the 
advantage has a tail to it and that the tail 
has already begun to wag the dog: 


“Ten years ago Honolulu surrendered 
the site of its beautiful marine park to 
the Navy—a place which still remains at 
a standstill—and did it cheerfully. It 
gave up a splendid tract on Punchbowl, 
for the same purpose, and has never seen 
anything done with it—but it still keeps 
cheerful. It smiled amiably when a tract 
of land which could be made to yield a 
million dollars a year in pineapples was 
preferred for cavalry horses to run on, 
over land that would not be good for 
much else. Honolulu is still smiling. It 


NINE NATIONALITIES. 


The above is a group representing 
nine different nationalities among the 
pupils attending the Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary, the girls’ department of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute. From left to right in 
the front row they stand in the follow’ ing 
order: Filipino, Chinese, Hawaiian, Jap- 
anese, Korean, Portuguese. Back row, 
left to right, Norwegian, German, 
French. 

se ee 


MINISTER OF .THE METHODIST 
CHURCH: 


Leaving a large pastorate in Indian- 
apolis, the. Rev.’ J. T. Jones. has come 
(by the Manchuria, Jan. 29) to take up 
the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Honolulu. Mr. Jones is a 
graduate of De Pauw, the Methodist 
University of Indiana. In the several 
pastorates which he occupied in that 
State he has won an excellent reputation 


as pastor, speaker and worker. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones are accompanied by Bishop 
Smith and daughter, who may remain a 
few months in the Islands. 
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PICTURES OF OLD HAWAII WITH 
GLIMPSES OF THE NEW. | 


By O. H. GuLicx. 


Read before the Social Science Associa- | 
tion, Jan. 4, 1909. 


Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, a missionary in 
Turkey, records that in discussing with 
an intelligent Russian the conditions of 
life in his country, the latter said, “If 
you let alone politics and religion one 
could be as free in Russia as in any 
country.” The doctor replied that in 
America politics and religion are a large 
part of life. The Russian responded, “If 
you will be so fools as that there is no 
help for you.” 


FES 


If it is tacitly understood that the dis- 
cussion of politics and religion is not in 
place in the meetings of this Association, 
i must plead that politics, religion and 
education are the principal factors in the 
development of Christian Hawaii, from 
the heathen aggregation that once occu- 
pied these island shores. 


Fashions, Then and Now. 


The completion of the adobe church 
building at Koloa, Kauai, in about 1836 
or 1837, was a great event. The earliest 
congregations that filled that large build- 
ing may have numbered 700 or 800 peo- 
nle, perhaps not one man of whom would 
be counted as reasonably dressed in any 


Hawaiian congregation today. The wo- 
men were more clad than the men and 
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boys. The holoku or Mother Hubbard 
dress, at even that early day, having been 
established as the orthodox and present- 
able garment for the fair sex. As for 
shoes, at first, there were none, and later 
when the shoemaker came to live at Ko- 
loa, he soon learned that to be valuable 
his shoes must have. plenty of squeak. 
Truly the amount of squeak was the 
most important element in determining 
the price. 

A day or two since I heard some 


ladies speaking of a certain silk skirt that 


had an admirable rustle to it. How does 
that sentiment differ from admiration 
for the squeak of a new pair of shoes? 
“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 


ex 


G@snry v Goncr Ey ee : : 


When the school boy puts on his head 
his mortar-board, or the admiral his 
shoulder straps, the general or the Kai- 
ser his boots and spurs, when we are 
just a little vain at the nice necktie or 
the broad-cloth coat we are wearing on 
a hot day, or when even a little set up 
at the thought of our possessions or at- 
tainments that we have made of grace, 
of intellect, or of human or divine favor, 
let us think of our kinship to the lover 
of shoe squeak. 

The little missionary boys of whom 
there soon were several rejoiced in bare- 
feet until about Church time Sunday 
morning. 

The establishment at Koloa of Messrs. 
Ladd and Hooper as the second sugar 
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planters upon the islands in 1838 or 1839, 
and the attempt at raising silk by Messrs. 
Peck and Titcomb speedily contributed 
to the decent appearance of the Sabbath 
congregation. 

A Stale Yarn. 

And just here let me say that under 
the guidance of father and mother the 
little Gulick boys were encouraged to 
raise silk worms, which were fed by 
them from mulberry trees planted by 
their father. We were very intimate 
with Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Peck, who 
were, most estimable people. From the 
silk planters we learned how to reel the 
silk from the white and yellow cocoons. 
These silk-worms were fed on Sundays 
as regularly as the milk cows were sent 


to the pasture on Sundays. And yet the 
stale yarn today finds credence, that the 
silk business was abandoned because the 
missionaries opposed the feeding of silk 
worms upon the Sabbath. Such sapient 
yarns have survived even to our day. 


As an Angel of Light. 


Missionary touring was one of the 
most arduous duties of the earlier mis- 
sionaries. A service not devoid of satis- 
faction. The missionary was hailed by 
the people as an angel of light, and was 
treated as if belonging to a higher order 
of beings. The fatted pig or the pet hen 
was unhesitatingly sacrificed for the en- 
tertainment of the welcome guest or 
guests. The thatched house or hut, even 
if the abode of the better class of the 
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common people, in the earlier times, con- 
tained none of the furniture of civilized 
man. Lodgings for the missionary, or 
for him and any portion of his family 
who might accompany, was upon the 
hikiee or raised platform covered with 
lauhala mats, which constituted the bed, 
and upon which were spread some thick- 
nesses of kapa, a substitute for sheets and 
blankets and having considerable 
warmth. In such a house even floors or 
chairs were not found. In a well-to-do- 
home a curtain of cheap calico stretched 
upon a string across the house might 
separate the sleeping quarters of the 
guests from the noisy inmates of the 
abode. If the host and his unclad family 
were gathered around the fire in a hole 
in the ground in the center of the house 
where the cooking of fish, taro, potatoes 
and bananas upon the coals, was in prog- 
ress, at times, the smoke would make the 
choking, gasping would-be sleepers be- 
hind the cotton curtain wish themselves 
in the open air. In those earliest days 
mosquitoes and mosquito nets were al- 
most tinknown. These insects are said. 
by Prof. Alexander in his history, to 
have been brought to the islands by the 
ship Wellington, from San Blas, Mexico, 
in the year 1826. But their spread was 
very gradual. The joyous welcome that 
the people gave their teacher, and the 
hearty hospitality of the generous people, 
made the discomforts seem light, and the 
joy great. 
simplest of Gospel teaching, than were 
the early Hawaiians, chiefs and people. 
are seldom found. At the time when my 


knowledge of life and its surroundings 


began to dawn, in the middle thirties, 
Gosnel teachir> by the missionaries was 
most warmly welcomed. Today, many 
of every race are barred from Church 
attendance by lack of supposed. suitable 


clothing. The question of raiment did 


not hinder from attendance at meeting 
of the grandparents of the present day 
Hawaiians. 


Problems of Early Evangelism. 


Did not the missionaries begin at once 
to gather in the children, and seek to 
raise up a more enlightened generation? 


No; such procedure is utterly impossible 


in an uncivilized land. Children cannot 
be held together or brought under the re- 
straints or inconveniences of schooling 
or of any kind of instruction, until the 


parents are in some measure impressed 


with the value of instruction. In such a 
community men, young men, are the first 
who can be reached. 


The Hawaiian, like the most of the 
human family, was a hero worshipper, 
and one who held the chiefs, especially 
the higher chiefs, in the most profound 
respect. The first missionaries realized 


More willing listeners to the 
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that the chiefs, if won, would surely lead 
their people. Those of the earlier mis- 
sionaries who were located near the high 
chiefs spared no pains to obtain their 
respect, and to inspire them with a desire 
to receive what the messengers from the 
far land had to impart. 

The earliest attempts to lead the peo- 
ple in acts of worship, were fraught with 
great difficulties. When the missionary 
began in a proposed service to pray, the 
people said he is talking to his god, and 
when they heard in their own tongue the 
words of confession, they said he is tell- 
ing his god that we are bad, and turned 
away in anger. - “But wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children.” Some were at- 
tracted and came again and again to 
hear. Such received instruction joyfully 
and in time were sent out by the mis- 
sionary to be teachers’ of others. Of 
course these earliest teachers were the 
crudest instructors imaginable. 


MATAIO KEKUANAOA, 


though so poor they were the pioneer 
school teachers of the land, and in time 
were stucceeeded by men of greater at- 


tainments and of comparative efficiency. 


The Magic Paper. 


It is to be remembered that the people 


had no idea whatever of reading or writ- 
ing, or that a piece of paper might be 
made to speak to one miles away who 
should scan it. This was as great a 
mystery as the magic of wireless tele- 
graphy. The story is told of the sendine 
by a missionary of a number—we will say 


seven—imelons to a distant friend. When, 


the messenger delivered six melons with 
an accompanyine note, the receiver asked 
after the remaining seventh melon. 


could not understand how the letter could 


have told of his eating that seventh melon’ 


for he was himself out of sight of the 
letter when he ate the fruit, 


But. 


The; 
bearer replied that the letter was not in’ 
sight when he ate that melon, and he 
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The basis of all western book learning 
is the alphabet. The early missionaries 
ere long discovered that all genuine Ha- 
waiian words could be written with 
twelve letters—five vowels and seven 
consonants. The first primer was styled 
the Pi-a-pa, this being the first book 
teaching the construction of syllables by, 
the combination of letters. The five 
vowels are given the Italian or Conti- 
nental sounds. With a full understand- 
ing of these vowel sounds the reading of 
the Hawaiian language becomes exceed- 
ingly simple. All words being written 
phonetically no time whatever is wasted 
in teaching spelling. No child with a 
Hawaiian ear, will ever misspell a native 
word. When it dawned upon the peo- 
ple how easy and how practicable it was 
to learn to read, there swept over the land 
a wave of desire to learn this wonderful 
art. Chiefs and people alike flocked to 
the missionaries to learn,. and many 
teachers of reading led the people on. 


Why Not Teach English? 


Now, why did not the missionaries 
teach the people English, and give them 
something worth knowing, give to them 
the key that would open to them the 
literature and the wisdom of the ages? 
Perfectly impracticable, utterly impossi- 
ble would have been the attempt, at that 
period of the nation’s childhood to have 
sought to impart to the masses the knowl- 
edee of an unknown tongue. The thou- 
sand teachers who, after a few weeks 


jor months with the missionary, acquired 


the power to put the twelve letters into 
syllabies and then by these syllables pro- 
ducing the words whose sounds were 
familiar to their ears, words conveying 


|meaning to their minds; these, knew no 
English, and were as incapable as babes 


to acquire or to impart instruction in a 
foreign language. No, the missionaries 
did the only possible or practicable thing, 
namely to teach the people in their native 
language. 

(To be Continued), 
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“God is the new thought in the in- 
tellect, the new love in the heart, the 
new tide of strength in the will, the new 
reservoir of power behind all the lines 
of supply coming into our lives.”— 


George A. Gordon. 
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A CORRECTION. 


a 


Through an oversight the signature of 
Rev. E. W. Thwing was omitted from) 
his “Letter from Japan,” which appeared 


in the last issue of THE FRIEND, 


The Scribe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


THE WORD CHURCH. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Ha- 
watian Church Chronicle, in its January 
issue, has an editorial on “The Word 
Church,” in which reference is made to 
an article in the same journal in a pre- 
ceding issue. We quote: 

“Some of our good Christian friends, 
not of the way in which we walk, felt 
agerieved at the article on Hilo in the 
December issue. A sentence appeared: 
‘The Bishop almost despaired of planting 
the Church, there permanently.’ 

saihe supposed grievance arises from 
the use of the w ord Church. The writer 
of the article certainly did not mean that 
Christianity had not been planted at Hilo 
and perhaps he would better have con- 
veyed what*he had in mind if he had 
written, ‘despaired of planting this 
Church there,’ etc. 

“Tt must be remembered that the Ha- 
watan Church Chronicle is intended for 
Churchmen and therefore its articles are 
in words which they will understand. 
When it is stated that the Bishop ‘de- 
spaired of planting the Church, 
Churchmen would understand that it 
was the Historic Church of which he 
is overseer. 

“There was no intention in the article 
on Hilo to ignore what any Christians 
have done or are doing.” 


THE FRIEND gladly makes these quo- 
tations from the Chronicle mainly be- 
cause this explanation greatly honors the 
Christian spirit of our esteemed contem- 
porary; but partly also because the 
Chronicle is seen by others than Church- 
men, and therefore it should be made 
plain to all its readers just what it means 
by: such statements as those referred to. 
‘Now that our contemporary has called 
special attention to the usage of the 
word Church, it is fitting that we should 
add that in no instance does the Century 
Dictionary, or Christian usage the world 
over, warrant the monopolizing of the 
word Church by any organization of 
Christians, whether the word be spelled 
with a capital or otherwise. Thus the 
Century Dictionary in its definition of the 
word Church sanctions the use of the 
capital in the descriptive titles of all or- 
ganized bodies of Christians, as follows 

“The Roman Church; the Presby- 
terian Church; the Church of the Dis- 
ciples; the Church of the New Jeru- 
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salem; the, Independent Evangelical 
Church,” ete: 

The Chronicle expresses dissatisfaction 
with the descriptive title of its own 
Church. That dissatisfaction, however, 
does not militate against the fact that 
its Church has a title.which when used 
would remove all possible misunderstand- 
ing; and we fail to feel the force of the 
reasoning that in the columns of the 
Chronicle the descriptive title is dropped 
in the interests of Christian unity. For 
instance, the Chronicle is a public jour- 
nal. It has its exchange list. What is 
printed in its columns is liable to quota- 
tion at a distance;-and that too in jour- |‘ 
nals that are undenominational, and 
whose readers are not all Churchmen. 
Suppose the Outlook or the Independent 
should quote. from the November issue 
of the Chronicle this sentence: 

“There was no Church in Hilo when 
I came here:” 

This is a quotation from a letter writ- 
ten by Bishop Restarick to a gentleman 
in Philadelphia. 

Is the possibility that Christian people 
will misunderstand such a_ statement 
really in the interests of Christian 
unity? Would not such interests be bet- 
ter served by using some descriptive title, 
oreferably, of course, the name that the 
Church has adopted for itself, or if that 
is disliked, some other equally distin- 
guishing title? 

Now “these are small matters, and we 
would not refer to them were it not that 
it is just such preémptive claims that ob- 
struct Christian unity. It is not in mag- 
nifying differences, nor in disregarding 
the rights of other Christians, but in 
aligning ourselves in every good word 


and work in a comprehensive frater- 
nalism that Christian unity is to be 
reached. 
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The Week of Prayer was very fittingly 
observed at Hilo by a series of union 
meetings held for two evenings in the 
Portuguese Church, one evening in Haili 
Church, and two evenings in the Foreign 
Church. These meetings were well at- 
tended, and were participated in freely 
in three different languages. This draw- 
ing together of Ginaedaiis of different 
nationa sities in union meetings is one of 
the sources of the deepening spiritual 
life in our Churches. There are few 
communities having their Church build- 
ings in such close proximity as Hilo, 
and this fact as well as the spirit of the 
people promotes union services. 

we oF 

Sunday, January 10, was a glad day 
in our Hilo Churches for it chronicled 
an addition of twenty to their member- 
ship. The Foreign Church received 
three, and Haili Church five, the largest 
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accession, twelve, being received at the 
Portuguese Church. It was an inspiring 
occasion to see six young men and six 
young women, between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty, thus publicly enter 
into the Master’s service. No wonder 
Pastor da Silva’s heart was gladdened. 


a ad 


In his recent trip through Hilo and 
Hamakua, the General Superintendent 
was impressed at the large audiences at 
the various Churches. It was refresh- 
ing to see the Hilo Portuguese Church 
filled to the doors with an interested and 
devout congregation. At Haili Church 
there was a large audience at the even- 
ing service, with a promising choir of 
young people. On a half-hour’s notice 
a good sized congregation gathered at 
Laupahoehoe for a week-night service. 
At Honokaa the people themselves were 
surprised to find every seat occupied. 
Religious truth has certainly not lost its 
grip on men’s hearts yet. Big audiences 
may not be the regular order; but it is 
encouraging to know that small audi- 
ences are not the unbroken rule. 

we 


If only a man could be a polyglot 
preacher, and be able to cut loose and 
live in the saddle, and sleep in the bush, 
what audiences he could gather half a 
dozen times a day. Barring such quali- 
fications, the least that can be doneris to 
keep moving over the field, each worker 
doing his best with what he has and with 
what he is; and the rest must be left to 
the vitality of the seed sown, and the 
grace of Him who giveth the increase. 

& oe 


A visit with Pastor da Silva in his 
new rig to the Spanish camp above 
Amaulu was one of the features of a re- 
cent visit to Hilo. What numbers of 
children flocked to the carriage, standing 
on every part of it that would furnish the 
slightest foothold and eagerly scanning 
the pictures in illustrated tracts and 
copies of the Gospels. The men were. 
away at work in the fields, but the wo- 
men greeted the affable Pastor and glad- 
ly took the literature he brought along, 
albeit one woman in accepting hers said 
“Sabe poco!” Even the Pastor’s com- 
panion understood that, and sympathized 
with the woman for that was all he un- 
derstood! What a joy to bring some 
new thing, and that too a thing so 
precious. to hearts so eager and recep- 
tive! Mav the cood Pastor reap well 
where he is sowing so faithfully. 

ee 

The Foreieon Church Parsonage at 
Hilo is completed, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Shields are again comfortably settled 
in this very attractive and convenient 
cottage. 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


The Week of Prayer. 


Central Union Church began the 
New Year with a week of prayer. 
Both in attendance and in the deep 
spiritual interest manifested the meet- 
ings were a pronounced success. The 
Methodist, Christian and Bishop 
Memorial Churches united with Cen- 
tral Union in these services and the 

poet of good fellowship which pre- 
vailed was most delightful. 

The topics for the week were selected 
from Stalker’s “Imago Christi,” the 
pastors of the different Churches rep- 
resented each leading one of the meet- 
ings: 

Monday evening, “Christ as a Man 
of Prayer,” Rev. John W. Wadman. 

Tuesday evening, “Christ as a Stu- 
' dent of Scripture,” Rev. H. W. Cham- 
berlain. 


Wednesday evening, “Christ as a 


Friend,” Rev. John L. Hopwood. 

Thursday evening, “Christ as a 
Wiamder of Souls,’ Rev. A. C. Mc 
Keever. 


Friday evening, “Christ as an In- 
fluence,” Rev. Doremus Scudder. 


A Branch Church. 


At a business meeting of Central 
Union Church, Tuesday evening, Jan. 
5 it was unanimously voted to receive 
Kalihi Settlement as a Branch of Cen- 
tral Union. Under the leadership of 
Rey. Horace W. Chamberlain, a son of 


Central Union, a strong work has been 
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Largely through his efforts also the 
money was raised for the erection of 
the commodious Chapel, which was 
dedicated on the evening of January 
3. Already a nucleus has been gath- 
ered for the organization of a Church. 
Some thirty individuals, most of them 
adults, have signified their intention of 
joining, and on Sunday evening, Feb. 
7, will be received into the fellowship 
of the Church at Kalihi Chapel by the 
Minister and Board of Deacons of 
Central Union. No section of the city 
offers a larger opportunity than Kalihi 
for just such a work as this new or- 
ganization is. now equipped to do. 
With such assistance as Central Union 
can give Mr. Chamberlain the enter- 
prise should soon grow into a strong 


Church, ministering to the varied 
needs of the people of that growing 
community. 


The Annual Meeting. 


The annual Church supper and meet- 
ing for hearing reports of the various 
organizations of the Church was held 
in the New Parish House on Wednes- 
day evening, January 13. Tables were 
set for 275 md only a few chairs were 
vacant. From beginning to end it was 
a most enjoyable occasion. The Men’s 
League with its two committees— 
Friendship and Welcome—attended 
most acceptably to the sociability and 
the seating of the feasters. The 
Ladies’ Society furnished the chow- 
der—genuine Bay State Chowder, such 
as the ladies of Central Union can 
make. It truly was a feast. 

‘The reports were unusually interest- 
ing. Although the three-minute limit 
was not absolutely observed they were 
all short and to the point. Besides the 
reports of the officers of the Church 
the following made interesting state- 
ments for the departments of the work 
of which they have the supervision: 

Bible School, Clifton H. Tracy. 

Ladies’ Societv, Mrs. W. J. Forbes. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, Mrs. 
Doremus Scudder. . 

Missionary Gleaners, 
Withington. 

Christian Endeavor, Miss Lulu Law. 

Men’s League, A. A. Ebersole. 

Palama Settlement, Jas. A. Rath. 
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Kalihi. Settlement, Horace W. 
Chamberlain. 

Pleasant Island Mission, O. H. Gu- 
lick. 


Japanese Sunday Schools, O. H. 
Gulick. 

Portuguese Sunday Schools, W. A. 
Bowen. 

Chinese Mission hE Frank W. 
Damon. 

Without Jecenek the reports show- 
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built up in that section of the city. 


ed splendid progress and taken all to- 
gether made a most impressive pre- 
sentation of Central Union’s many-sid- 
ed work. 

The Minister’s Class. 

Christmas Sunday Dr. Scudder an- 
nounced in his morning sermon that he 
would be pleased to begin a class of 
instruction for the boys and girls of 
the Church who were thirteen years of 
age. The purpose of the class he stat- 
ed was not primarily to prepare the 
children to join the Church or to bring 
undue pressure to bear upon them to 
take such a step, but rather to lead 
them naturally and along proper peda- 
gogical lines into an understanding of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith so that as they come to that 
age in life when they would most nat- 
urally decide to be followers of Christ 
they would be able to do it intelligent- 
ly. In response to this invitation a 
good sized class has been meeting Dr. 
Scudder Friday afternoon at 2:30 in 
the parlor of the Church and have tak- 
en up in earnest this important work 
—a course of study which cannot fail 
to be of inestimable value to the boys 
and girls through all their lives. 

The Men’s League. 

Our Men’s League is certainly mak- 
ine itself felt along both religious and 
civic lines. It is putting new life into 
every department of the Church’s 
work. The Friendship and Welcoming 
Sections are doing a most important 
service in keeping ever on the lookout 
for new comers to the city, of which 
there are a constantly increasing ntum- 
ber, systematicallv inviting them to the 
various Church and League meetings, 
and seeing to it that they are made to 
feel at home and get acquainted when 
them come. The Sunday School Section 
is rallying to the support of the 
Wednesday Night Normal Class in 
fine shape. The attendance and inter- 
est has been steadily increasing. The 
Sunday Morning Men’s Bible Class con- 
tinues to be one of the strone features 
of the Sunday’s program. The attend- 
ance has kept close to thirty even 
through the busy holiday season. One 
of the most inspiring Mid-week ser- 
so a number of those who at- 


VICES, 
tended volunteered to say, was the 
meeting January 20, on the “Brother- 


hood Movement,” led and conducted 
throughout by members of the Men’s 
League. At the last meeting of the 
League it was voted to support both 
by attendance and by personal work 
among the men of the city a series 
of Sunday Evening Lenten Addresses, 
which Dr. Scudder has announced on 
“The Realities of the Christian Life,” 
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THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOR, 


600 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PRESIDENT—Rev. Francis H. Clark, D.D. L.L.D. 
GENERAL SECRETARY—William Shaw. 
TREASURER—Hiram N. Lathrop. 

EDITORIAL SECRETARY—Amos R. Wells. 


AROUND THE ENDEAVOR 
HORIZON. 


Dr. Clark is back from his European 
tour, in good health and spirits. At 
Christina, Norway, fifty, Endeavorers 
greeted him at the station before day- 
light, and King Hakon VII granted him 
an atidience. 

Mr. Hin Wong, former secretary of 
the Oahu Young People’s Union, sends 
a message to American Endeavorers, 
through The Christian Endeavor World. 
He says that the: outlook in China is 
hopeful, and the next twenty-five years 
will see wonderful changes.. Mr. Wong 
is now in the University of Missouri. 

All of the Young People’s Unions of 
the United Brethren Church, more than 
a thousand in number, have added the 
word “Endeavor” to their name, and thus 
come into full affiliation with the world- 
wide, interdenominational young people’s 
movement. This was done ‘with the full 
approval of the bishops and highest au- 
thorities in the denomination. 

In thirteen cities of California there 
are organized Christian Endeavor Coffee 
Clubs, which maintain reading rooms and 
lunch counters. These places are made 
as bright as possible, with a view to fur- 
nishing social centers that will draw men 
from the saloons. 

The St. Paul, Minn. Christian n= 
deavor Societies supplied one hundred 
and ten poor families with Thanksgiv- 
ine dinners. One basket went to the 
Old Ladies’ Home. 

Twenty-two new societies have been 
organized in Pennsvlvania since the last 
State convention. The general secretary 
has toured the State from one end to 
the other. 


5 
AY CHRISTIAN 


eed 
ENDEAVOR M. P. 


The Honorable George Nicholls, a 
member of the House of Commons of 
the Parliament of Great Britain, tells, in 
an article in The Christian Endeavor 
Times, London, how his membership in 
the Christian Endeavor Society made a 
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mission worker of him, when a lad. He! 


became pastor of a church, through this 
training and experience and says, “Every 
time I entered the pulpit to preach, I 
knew that my Christian Endeavorers 
were praying for me.” 

Since entering Parliament, he has had 
to give up his pastorate. but he preaches 
on Sundays somewhere, which gives him 
ample opportunity to see the work of 
Endeavorers, which they often carry on 
under trying conditions, and to hear the 
splendid testimonies of both pastors and 
deacons to the effective work of the En- 
deavorers both in Church and Sunday 
School. 


Christian Endeavor Society in Bielefeld, Germany. 
Secretary Friedrich Blecher 
on the left. 


THE INDIA CONVENTION. 


The Woild’s Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention, to be held at Agra, India, next 
November, bids fair to be the largest 
Christian gathering ever held in the 
Orient. More than six hundred foreign 
visitors are expected. [From three hun- 
dred to four hundred missionaries will 
probably attend. The Indian Christian 
community will probably send thousands. 


Already it is known that Great Brit- 
ain, America, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada will send delegates. 
It will be the first time in the history of 
the Christian Church that many of the 
Indian Christians have met together. It 
will mean a new era in the history of 
Christianity in India. 
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ISLAND PRESIDENTS, 


WEST HAWAII—Mrs, D. Alawa, Kailua, 
EAST HAWAII—Mrs, Sarah Kaiwi, Hilo. 
MAUI—Peter N. Kahokuoluna, Pata. 
OAHU—Rev. H. K. Poepoe, Honolulu. 
KAUAI—Hon. W. H. Rice, Lihue, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN A 
BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 


Here in Hawaii, where just now 
Buddhists are so aggressive (they are 
dedicating two new school houses in Ko- 
hala district, and are giving the Jap- 
anese Christian pastor the time of his 
life) it will be refreshing to learn of the 
work of Miss Kajiro, in Japan. 

She graduated from Mount Holyoke 
College, and started a small work in 
Okayama, Japan, with meager support. 
Her work has grown until she has been 
compelled to rent additional rooms in the 
Buddhist temples adjoining. She has a 
wide wing in each of three large tem- 
ples, where she houses dozens of girls 
and herself. 

Among her numerous activities there 
are a Sunday School and a Christian En- 
deavor Society. She has refused the of- 
fer of a professorship in the only wo- 
man’s university of Japan, with 1,400 
girls within its walls, and a good salary, 
to stick to her own girls. 
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TRY IT THIS: Waae 


Choose sides, in your society, and have 
a missionary-reading. contest, to see 
which side will read the larger number 
of pages of missionary literature in a 
month, or three. months. 

An Endeavor society in Maryland 
purchased a neostyle and publishes a bi- 
weekly church bulletin, containing 
church announcements, church news, etc. 

Dallas, Texas, Endeavorers visit the 
Poor Farm one Sunday in each month, 
and held a service. The city and county 
jails also come in for a share of their 
attention. 

Two Endeavorers of the Christian 
Union Church, Newark, O., are always 
at the. door to greet strangers. This so- 
ciety pays. fifty dollars.on the pastor’s 
salary, and has expended five hundred 
dollars in fitting up a Sunday School 
room. 

During a recent evangelistic effort of 
Rey. John McNiel, the Endeayorers of 
the Church distributed several thousand 


leaflets for him. 
/ 
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KAWAIAHAO, SEMINARY “AT 

HOME” — SUCCESSFUL NEW 

Bek CKLEBRATION “AT 
PPA ERTONS HALL. 


In May, 1907, many friends of this 
institution gathered in Manoa Valley, on 
the campus of the Mid-Pacific Institute, 
to witness the “Turning of the first sod 
on the site of the then anticipated build- 
ing for Kawaiahao Seminary. Those of 
this same number, who were privileged 
to share in the festivities of January 
Ist, 1909, in the completed edifice could 
abundantly realize that the intervening 
months had been busily occupied. On 
the magnificent height, with its inspir- 
ing views of ocean and mountain, had 
arisen a massive and picturesque build-, 
ing, constructed of the rocks of the val- 
ley, over which nature had dawn a deli- 
cate lichened tracery of her own. Where 
the different schools had sung their 
songs, in the open, with the algarobas 
encirling them and the blue above them, 
was now the commodious home of one 
section of the institute, with work well 
under way, in its new and beautiful en- 
vironment. Month after month busy 
worknien of many different nationalities 
had been engaged in accomplishing this! 
transformation. The noble building, 
which is now one of the most prominent; 
features in the landscape of Manoa Val-| 
ley, is most conveniently located, with- 
in easy access to the cars of the Rapid 
Transit Company. By a stimulating and 
pleasant coincidence the visitor reaches it 
most readily on Armstron street, a name 
which recalls two men, father and son, 
who have been inspiring forces in. the]| 
cause of education, both in Hawaii and 
on the mainland of the United States. 
“Atherton Hail’ presents a noble front-) 
age to Diamond Head, extending along’ 
its main terrace, which rises pictures- 
quely from the vallev below. for nearly, 
two hundred feet. Three wines inclose 
two inner courts in the rear. The well- 
lighted and convenient basement affords 
spacious auarters for the laundry, store- 
rooms and needed work-rooms of the in- 
stitution. Above this on the ‘first floor 
are the reception rooms, offices, class and 
music rooms and sewing department and 
ereat dining hall, with its noble stone 
fire-place. ‘At the further extremity of 
cone of the wings is the infirmary, ar- 
ranged. with all necessary conveniences. 
presided over by a trained nurse who is 
a graduate of the Seminary. Ascending 
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the main stair-way in the center of the 
building, from the broad and airy cloister 
with its massive stone arches, which runs 
along the front of the building, the visitor 
comes first to the spacious assembly 
hall, which occupies nearly the full length 
of the middle wing. This is one of the 
most beautiful halls in the Territory and 
reflects much credit upon the architect, 
Mr. H. L. Kerr, as indeed does the whole 
building, which has been greatly admir- 
ed by all who have visited it. O'n this 
same floor are to be found the apart- 
ments of the faculty and in two of the 
wings separate rooms for the pupils of 
senior and intermediate grades. 
These are well-lighted and airy and in 
every way adapted for the comfort and 
convenience of their occupants. On the 
floor above are the dormitories, which 
are most commodious and attractive. It 
is a cause for much gratitude that the 
generous donors of this beautiful memo- 
rial building have here erected so well 
constructed and attractive an edifice, and 
one so fitted in practical details for the 
varied needs of the institution which here 
finds its home. Truly no more fitting 
monument could have been reared to the 
memory of one who so earnestly labored 
in the cause of all forms of philanthropic 
work and especially of Christian educa- 
tion than this. 


Busy workmen so long occupied the 
building that it was difficult to think of 
any thing but “finishing” work ever go- 
ing on then, but at last a time came when 
it seemed possible to throw open the 
new school home to all friends who cared 
to inspect it. January Ist was chosen 
for this opening day and with this was 
connected the old Hawaiian custom of 
the Hookupu, so that this became a “gift- 
day’ as well. Early in the afternoon 
friends of all nationalities began to ar- 
rive and for several hours a- steady 
stream of visitors passed through the 
building, which was indeed open to them 
in kindly welcome from basement to 
attic. In the faculty parlor and the ad- 
joining librarv, the principal, Miss 
Bosher, assisted by the lady members of 
the Board of Trustees and the wives of 
other members, received in a most hos- 
pitable manner the large throng of 
suests. Different members of the facul- 
ty lent their aid at many points in mak- 
ing the afternoon one most pleasantly 
to be remembered by all who came. 
Dainty refreshments were served in the 
large, cool dining hall and in the front 
corridor the strains of Hawaiian music 
added to the festive character of the 
gathering. Prominent among the vis- 
itors and most gladly welcomed were a 
number of former pupils of Kawaiahao 
Seminary, now busy with the active du- 
ties of life in the larger world outside, 
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but drawn by their aloha for the dear 
old school which in spirit still lives here, 
amid new surroundings it is true, but 
always ready to welcome with hearty 
aloha those who have ever been in any 
way connected with it. It was pleasant 
also to notice among the hundreds of 
visitors many representatives of the 
Oriental races which have come to Ha- 
wail. 

Their ever increasing interest in the 
cause of education is most noteworthy. 
Those present on this occasion seemed 
much impressed by the splendid oppor- 
tunities offered in Kawaiahao Seminary 


for practical and thorough training, amid 
such — stimulating surroundings, for 


young women. China, Japan and Korea 
are already well represented in the in- 
stitution and some of the most promising 
pupils are from these races. 

Most generously did its friends re- 
member the Seminary on this New 
Year’s Day and left behind them. abun- 
dant evidence of their kind wishes for 
the continued success of the school in 
a material way. Many of the gifts were 
placed in the Seminary Hall and present- 
ed a beautiful and varied appearance, 
watched over and guarded by the beauti- 
ful American flags which were suspend- 
ed above them. 

Long and pleasantly will the memories 
of this delightful opening day linger in 
the minds of many, The evidences of 
sympathetic appreciation of the work, 
here being carried forward, will serve 
as a helpful stimulus to those who are 
bearing its responsibility—to press for- 
ward to larger undertakings. 

5 ee 

INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERA- 

TION. IN EDUCATION. 


One of the most encouraging features 
in the larger altruistic life of the present 
time is the desire on the part of many 
in England and America to share with 
peoples of other and less favored lands 
the results of the educational systems 
which have been beneficial to themselves. 
An especially striking example of this is 


to be found in the increasing interest 
manifested by certain of our leading 
American universities in educational 


work in China. Yale has for sometime 
past had her representatives at work lay- 
ing the foundations of important col- 
legiate work in the Hunan Province in 
Central China. In Peking, Princeton 
has been endeavoring to gain a foot- 
hold. While the University of Penn- 
sylvania is lending a helping hand to the 
fine work initiated in the Christian Col- 
lege in Canton, Southern China. 
Recently a brief visit was made in Ho- 
nolulu by a prominent educator from the 
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SCUDDER 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field, 


HOMESTEAD CAMPS. 


Any one who has not recently passed 
through that part of Kauai which lies 
between Koloa and Hanapepe would be 
astonished at the changes which have 
taken place there in the last few months. 
Not only has the macadamizing of the 
road added greatly to the pleasure of 
taking a trip through this section of 
country, but there have suddenly sprung 
up, as if born of the soil, such a number 
of cottages and such signs of develop- 
ment that one is reminded of the boom 
of a western town. 

Passing over this road a few months 
ago we were impressed with the vast 
area of fertile land which was lying prac- 
tically idle. It is at too great an eleva- 
tion to be suitable for cane production, 
but there is a fair rainfall, the soil is 
inellow and rich—even the fence posts 
have sprouted and grown up into trees 
that form a strikino boundary line be- 
tween the fields——and the ground is al- 
ready cleared, the forests having receded 
far up the mountain sides. One could 
not help wondering why no one was 
making use of the opportunities which 
lie on the very surface there. Another 
thing was equally surprising, for in the 
inidst of this uninhabited country there 
was a new pineapple canning factory, ap- 
parently unrelated to anything except a 
few small patches of pines on the hill- 
side. 


The Transformation. 


But now the whole aspect of the coun- 
try is changed. Scattered along the 
road for a distance of two miles or 
more there are about ninety thrifty 
cottages, each located in the midst 
of a tract of fenced-in land several acres 
in extent, with a supply of pure water 
carried by pipes to each house; pineapple 
fields too, and gardens have bloomed into 
existence in a manner suggestive of 
dreamland. A Japanese temple is perch- 
ed high on the hill, and a Portuguese 
Church is under contemplation. In the 
valley is a neat school house—we were 
passing just at recess time, and the chil- 
dren were evidently patriotic, for the pre- 


vailing colors in shirtwaists' were red, 
white and blue. 
Our first thought was that this must 


he the small farmer proposition stealing 
a march on us and springing into realiza- 


tion, all unheralded by the newspapers, 
but a little inquiry showed that we were 
on the wrong track. It it called a Home- 
stead Camp, and is a practical experi- 
ment fathered by some wide-awake busi- 
ness men who are trying to solve some 
of the problems of plantation labor. In 
a word, it is a plan whereby laborers are 
encouraged and assisted to secure homes 
of their own. By a mutual agreement 
the land which was held by a plantation 
in lease from the government-was sur- 
rendered to the government together 
with the privilege of using the planta- 
tion’s water supply, and the government 
has divided the land into holdings of 
from six to ten acres, according to the 
fertility of the soil. These lots are made 
available to ‘“Hjomesteaders” on condi- 
tion of certain improvements being 
made, after which the occupant may 
hold the title to the land in fee simple. 
The promoters of this Homestead Camp 
scheme offer to any one taking up one of 
these holdings, a loan of $325 for build- 
ing a house, also furnishing lumber and 
labor for the same at cost. If a man 
wishes to add to this out of his own 
means, he may build a house to suit his 
own taste and he has 18 years in which 
to clear off his indebtedness. 


To make the investment still more in- 
viting to the laborers, the promoters 
have located a pineapple factory in the 
very heart of the district, purchasing 
pineapples at market prices. A railroad 
has been put through to the Homestead 
Camp, so that the Homesteaders are ab- 
solutely independent to come or to go, 
to work on plantations or to work on 
their own homesteads. 


Purely Business. 


This is said to be, not philanthropy, 
but business, purely business. It is be- 
lieved to be good business policy to have 
a labor supply of people owning their 
own homes in the vicinity of a plantation, 
and free as men can be, to work when 
and where they please. It is believed 
that self-respect and love of home on the 
part of a laborer is an advantage not to 
the laborer and his family alone, but to 
the plantation that may be able to call 
upon such people to supply its demand 
for labor. A family with a home of its 
own, with plenty of elbow room and 
wholesome surroundings and a_ fair 
vnoral opportunity, a family whose 
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younger children are within easy reach 
of school, and whose weaker members 
can get out of its homestead more than 
half of the necessities of life, while the 
father and elder brothers are within easy 
reach, by rail, of work on a plantation 
on which they can get good remuneration 
for work,—the creation of this social 
experiment is a business proposition 
which it would seem must work to the 
advantage, both of the plantations and 
of the laborers. 

It is business, not philanthropy, but it 
may be that when we have the highest 
conceptions of business, we shall no long- 
er have need of the word philanthropy. 

ase ee 


NEW SPECIES OF es 


The Bishop Museum press has issued 
an illustrated booklet (Vol. III, No. 2), 
on Hawaiian land shells which have re- 
cently been received at the Museum. 
Among the specimens are several which 
are of rare interest to shell collectors, 
being quite distinct from any species yet 
described. 

ss ee ot 
MORE THANKS. 


More cards, pictures, illustrated papers 
and magazines have been received from 
friends during January for our camp 
work for which we express our hearty 
thanks to the donors. 

ss ee eS 
ECHOES FROM JAPANESE 
CHURCHES: 


The Wailuku Japanese Church (Rev. 
G. Tanaka, pastor,) celebrated the clos- 
ing of the Old Year with a joyful ser- 
vice in which six young men were bap- 
tized and received into the Church. Mr. 
Dodge speaks of it as a very good ser- 
vice because of the large number out, 
and the earnestness of those who came 
out to serve Christ openly. 

es : 

First fruits among the Japanese in 
Kona were gathered into Central Kona 
Church the first Sunday of the New 
Year by the baptism of six young men, 
one of whom was received into the 
Church. Mr. Okamura speaks of fif- 
teen more who, after further instruction, 
give promise of becoming established in 
faith. 

eo 

The Makiki Church, having renciveds 
during 1908, 121 members, 116 of whom 
were ‘admitted on confession of faith, 
held a meeting to which the members 
were invited to come, each bringing in 
writing a statement of his or her pur- 
pose in the Christian life for the coming 
year. At this meeting a number of the 
members entered solemnly and prayer- 
fully into a’ mutual compact, that they 
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“Eat your cake and have it” 


You can give away your property and have it,—-really enjoy it, as long as you live. 


it longer than that anyway. 


in a very real sense. 


You could'nt have 


This is the idea of ““‘THE ConpITIONAL Girt PLan’’’ Your money,—property, or whatever can be 
converted into money,—pays you a good steady income during your life and goes on working for you and for 


humanity after you are gone, 


So you “‘make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness’’ 


So also, you “‘lay 
This is no cant. 


up for yourself treasures etc,’’ 


jmvest much better elsewhere and 


It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 
The Finance Committee makes you an offer of one whole per cent better than before. 


You can hardly 


the amount you invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 


wrangled for after 


If you are 
ce ae ee 


ce 
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See the Treasurer of the 


VOmearem Lone: 


20 years or over your money will earn 5 p 
«ce ce ce ce oe im ce 
50 6 
c ce ‘ ce (¢ ¢ 
65 ‘ ‘ ce «¢ 7. 
6 G6 é 66 ‘ 
75 ‘ 66 ete 8 


ef Cent. 
ee ee 
ce 


cay “¢ 


Board and talk over the security, the form of gift ete. 


M AK FE FRI - N DS ; —make your money make friends. Make it work. 


BOARD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


S 


would strive to win for Christ, during | 


the year 1909 no less than 200 persons. 


Lest a mere desire for numbers should | 


influence anyone in this campaign for 
Christ, they have adopted special safe- 
guards against the dangers of a purpose 
expressed in terms of numbers. 


Like a river in a well watered -plain, | 
broadening and deepening in its onward | 
course, the interest and devotion have | 


been steadily maintained through the 
year 1908 and the first communion of 


the New Year was gladdened by the re-| 


ception of 21 persons on confession of 
faith. 


oe 


While our Japanese Churches have a 
goodly number of women in their mem- 
bership, no one can fail to notice the 
striking contrast in the proportion of the 


sexes in a Japanese and an American j 


congregation. Of the 33 persons above 
mentioned as having just come into the 
fellowship of the saints, 32 are men, and 
comparatively young men. 
wt 
The Makiki Church Sunday School 
economized on its Christmas expenses 
and bought three dozen new chairs with 
the money saved. The Church also has 
increased its. contribution towards the 
pastor’s salary by 20%. 


Mr. Fukuda, our evangelist at Paia, 
has opened a Game Club and Reading | 
Room in connection with his work. He: 
would be glad to have magazines or! 
games contributed for this purpose. 

ats 

Mr. and Mrs. Fukuda also have a day 
nursery, where mothers who work on the 
plantation may leave their little children | 
to be cared for and entertained during 
the day. Moved to do likewise, Mr. 
Maeda, a good Christian of our Puu- 
nene Church, has obtained from Mr. 
/ Baldwin an extra house, with spacious 
grounds for this purpose. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maeda have 17 children to care for every 
day and these form the nucleus of a Sun- 
day School. 


we 
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Rev. M. Tsuji, Japanese pastor at Li- 
hue, writes of a visit, with Mr. Kotani 
and Mr. Takahashi, to Wahiawa camp. 
They held a preaching service there, 
which was the first gospel meeting the 
people of the camp have been able to at- 
tend. He says the leading men among 
the Japanese want an evangelist to come 
and stay there, for there are no good in- 
fluences among them, and good people 
lal complain of the evil influence of gam- 
blers and wicked characters. They ask 
jus to remember their request and send 
an evangelist to reside among them. | 
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In our eagerness to promote the com- 
ing of people to these shores, we ought 
not to overlook our obligations to pro- 
mote likewise certain privileges that will 
be in their interest after they get here. 
Our wide-awake friend Super of the 
Y. M. C. A. is already at work on plans 
for the benefit of the soldiers at Leile- 
hua. He is in correspondence with the 
International Y. M. C. A. Committee in 
New York relative to a building for 
Y. M..C. A. work at the new camp. Just 
what will seem best is not yet determin- 
ed. It may be that the Association at 
New York may see its way clear to es- 
tablish an Army Y. M. C. A. post with 
building and full equipment. Or it may 
be that the War Department may take 
the initiative, and establish a post ex- 
change, with the request that the Y. M. 
C. A. occupy the building, as is the case 
already at some other encampments. In 
any event, we trust that a virile and at- 
tractive Y. M. C. A. work may be in- 
augurated speedily at that important 
center, and we congratulate Secretary 
Super on his energy and foresight in 
brihging the project to the attention of 
the proper officials at this early date. 


W. B.A ©. 
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Since the last number of THe FRIEND 
went to press, the Superintendent has 
made a tour of Oahu and visited three 
of the country Churches, and in the last 
part of January has travelled on the is- 
land of Molokai to become acquainted 
with the Churches and Sunday Schools 
of that little known and yet most inter- 
esting island. 

Tour of Oahu. 

The day after Christmas I journeyed 
across the Nuuanu Pali and through the 
beautiful district of Koolaupoko to Haki- 
puu, where I spent the night. 

Sunday, December arth, was the day 
for Hoike services in practically all of 
our Church Sunday Schools. Having re- 
ceived a cordial invitation to attend the 
Hoike at Kaneohe I did so and was 
pleased to find a good-sized congregation 
in the old Church makai of the court 
house. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Frank 
Pahia the children and the adults went 
through their various parts with credit. 
Then several addresses were made, the 
first being by Mr. Joseph Roberts, for- 
merly a cowboy and manager of the Kua- 
loa ranch, on Oahu, but now an itinerant 
preacher. Mr. Roberts told of his tour 
of Maui on foot and how he had been 
preaching the Gospel everywhere. He 
was now to make the circuit of Oahu 
without the use of horse or carriage. 

The Rev. J. K. Paele of Waikane, re- 
cently ordained a minister of the Gospel 
by vote of the Oahu Association, made 
a few remarks and then I spoke of re- 
cent visits among the other Sunday 
Schools of Oahu and on other islands. 
Then Mrs. Roberts and others concluded 
the program with appropriate remarks. 

Alfter an intermission, the Christian 
Endeavor Society held its usual meeting, 
the topic being “The New Era in China.” 
A most interesting speaker was Mr. Ah 
Mee, a Christian Chinese who came to 
these islands many years ago and was 
converted to Christianity through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Frank W. Damon.., He 
spoke of the great good being done in 
China by the missionaries. His speech 
in Hawatian held the close attention of 
the Hawaiians. 


The ustial social conversations took 
place in the Church yard after the ser- 
vice and it was good to gteet so many 
friends. 

Kaneohe is fairly well populated and 
prosperous and the Church really needs 
a regular pastor to minister to the com- 
munity. Meanwhile Mr. Pahia, Mr. 
Kellett and others are loyally stipporting 
the Church work. 

Tuesday, December 29, 
with 
maining portion of Oahu, visiting that 
day the lovely valley of Punaluu and 
making the ascent of “the James B. 
Castle “trail” to the camp on the Kaliu- 
waa stream, far above the famous water- 
fall. It is well worth while for anyone 
to take this comparatively easy trip and 
see a remarkably beautiful part of Oahu, 
both grand in its far-distant glimpses of 
Waimanalo and Makapuu as well as the 
waters of Kaneohe bay, and picturesque 
in its nearsby views of moss-covered 
lehua trees, banana trees, wauke, olona, 
loulu or native palms and other luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Hay at the 
Hauula railroad station gave us shelter 
for the night. That-part of this island 
is being more and more visited, now 
that there is a railroad from Kahuku to 
Kahana and a stage-line from Hauula to 
Honolulu. We found tourists from Cali- 
fornia and from our own metropolis who 
were enjoying the Kaliuwaa valley, re- 
nowned in Hawaiian legends, the sun- 
rise at the sea-shore and the many 
charming features of country-life in Koo- 
lauloa. 

When I rode over to the Hauula par- 
sonage the next morning I was fortunate 
in finding the Rev. Mr. Nuuhiwa at 
home. It was with much regret that I 
learned of the weakness of the Church 
and Sunday School there. It is to be 
hoped that the Church at Hauula may 
vet become a power in the community. 

Our next resting place was Waialee, 
where we were entertained most cordial- 
Iv over nicht bv Mr. and Mrs. T. H. 
Gibson. The Bovs’ Industrial School 


in company 
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under their supervision is in excellent | bers. 
have! about the new year. 


condition. Great improvements 


friends, I began a tour of the re-! 
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been made there in the past five years 
and the farm is very productive of vege- 
tables, taro, sugar cane, bananas, etc. 
Besides farming in its various branches 
such as dairying, pig and poultry raising, 
fruit and vegetable culture, the boys are 
taught useful trades in. the carpenter and 
blacksmith shops, are instructed in “the 
three rs” in the class-room, are initiated 
into the mysteries of the drill and some 
of them play in the schoo] band. Base- 
ball and other games give healthy recrea- 
tion. ! 
Waialee is an ideal location for such 
an institution and it is gratifying to know 
that the boys are being trained to become 
useful citizens. 

The ride from Waialee to Waimea 
next morning was most interesting, be- 
cause so many “small farmers” are de- 
veloping the land that, less than five 
vears ago, was devoted to the cattle in- 
dustry. Many people on Oahu seem to 
have become “pineapple crazy,” for at 
Paumalu, Pupukea,. Waimea and the vast 
Wahiawa and Halemano section acres 
and acres of land are being put into pine- 
apples. Let us hope that a welcome mar- 
ket may be found for all the pines pro- 
duced by these progressive “small 
farmers.” 

Passing through the village of Wai- 
alua and by the huge sugar mill and 
through the cane fields, we came to the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. John P. Erdman, 
where we were entertained at lunch. It 
gives one a gladsome feeling to think 
that the country districts of the island are 
being cared for by such an able leader as 
Mr. Erdman and to know what a splen- 
did influence he is exerting among the 
Hawaiians and Japanese as well as other 
races, 


The First Church of Waialua, Rev. 
L. D. Keliipio pastor, held a special ser- 
vice that evening, it being New Year’s 
Eve. At this “Watch Night Meeting” a 
good audience was present. There were 
songs and addresses by the pastor, the 
president of the Christian Endeavor, the 
superintendent of the Sunday School, 
Supervisor Cox and other Church mem- 
I was asked to say a few words 
In the audience 


-Nuuanu stream. 
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‘were a number of the U. S. Engineers, 


who had been making a survey of the 
Waialua district. These and the others 
in the congregation applauded each ad- 
dress and each song. After the program 
coffee and cakes were passed about to 
those present and then the gathering dis- 
persed shortly before midnight. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hubert Wood were our 
entertainers over night and we left them 
New Year’s Day to return to the city, 
yia Wahiawa. The interesting feature of 
the day was the glimpse we had of the 
new cavalry post at Leilehua, beautiful 
for situation and ideal for the purpose 
designated. It makes us feel that Oahu 
is indeed to become a Malta, to observe 
the Leilehua nost and to note the various 
preparations being made to defend Ho- 
nolulu and Pearl Harbor. The expan- 
sion of the pineapple industry was again 
impressed upon us by observing the 
stretches of new land recently planted 
with the pines. The end of the day again 
found us in the island metropolis. 


A Sunday in Honolulu. 


The first Sunday of the new year was 
a time for hopeful outlook and the be- 
ginning of the Church year with en- 
thusiasm and renewed determination. 

A visit to the Palama Settlement Sun- 
day School revealed the interesting fact 
that a new course of study has been in- 
troduced there this quarter by Mr. Rath 
and his assistants. It is the note-book 
and picture system, adopted last fall at 
Kawaiahao and used so successfully by 
them. Where the number of competent 
teachers is sufficient it may be well for 
any Sunday School to take up this new 
method of study. It costs more effort 
and time from the teacher, but it arouses 
ereater interest from the young people 
and moreover gives them in concrete 
form the results of their teachers’ in- 
struction. The note-book system, I hope, 
will spread among our schools. At Pa- 
lama the boys and girls seemed to take 
to the new idea readily. - 


At the Kawaiahao Church that morn- 


ing the Communion of the Lord’s Sup- 


per was observed, previous to which 
seventeen new members were received 
into the Church and twenty-seven adults 
and children received the Sacrament of 
Baptism.. It was a most impressive ser- 
vice to see so many Christians confess 
Christ openly and to see so many infants 
dedicated to the Lord and to His service. 

Among the ‘“apana’’ chapels of the 
Kaumakapili Church is the Waikahalulu 
Chapel, that is mauka of School street 
and near the Waikahalulu falls of the 
The bell of the little 
chapel calls people to the Sunday School 
service every Sunday afternoon. How 
many of those who ever hear the ring- 
ing of the bell know whence it cometh 
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or have ever asked if they could be of 
any help to the little school? I dropped 
in upon the small gathering that Sunday 
afternoon and received a cordial wel- 
come. It is unfortunate that the class 
for boys and girls has had to be aban- 
doned temporarily for lack of a teacher. 
It seems a pity that twenty or thirty 
young people have to be cut off from 
the great privileges of Sunday School 
because of “no teacher.’’ The cry for 
more teachers again is abroad in the land. 
Here is an opportunity for rich service 
in the Lord’s Vineyard. Who will en- 
ter in? 

After the school, I was invited to make 
a few remarks in Hawaiian and did so 
to the best of my poor ability. 

That evening the Kalihi Settlement 
was opened formally under most favor- 
able auspices. No doubt full reports of 
the proceedings will be made in other 
columns of this issue, but it is worthy 
of note to record the fact that a new Sun- 
day School has been established by the 
Rev. Horace W. Chamberlain in connec- 
tion with the Settlement. This growing 
part of Honolulu is now being well pro- 
vided for religiously, and the young peo- 
ple of Kalihi can now attend a Sunday 
School of their own near at hand. May 
the new Settlement be a great blessing 
to Kalihi and an ever increasing source 
of inspiration, comfort and cheer to the 
community ! 


A Sunday at Waikane. 


The latter part of the week the Koo- 
laupoko district was again visited for the 
purpose of being present at the Waikane 
Church at its quarterly Communion ser- 
vice. The day, January roth, was mark- 
ed by the beginning of a kona storm that 
raged three days with more or less sever- 
ity along the coast of Oahu. In spite 
of great wind and some rain the people 
of Waikane, Waiahole and Hakipuu 
came out to Church and Sunday School 
quite faithfully that day. Besides the 
Rev. Moses Kuikahi and Rev. J. K. Pa- 
ele, Rev. Mr. Erdman ‘and I were in at- 
tendance. After the Sunday | School 
meeting in “Lanakila Hall,” the regular 
morning worship was held in the 
Church, at which time I preached. 
Then I baptized ten children and infants, 
after which Rey. Mr. Kuikahi, the pas- 
tor, and Rev. Mr. Erdman conducted the 
Communion service. Then, in the La- 
nakila Hall or Sunday School house Mr. 
Erdman held his Bible class. It was an 
interesting hour to which almost all the 
congregation stayed. After lunch at the 
parsonage there were other meetings— 
the Christian Endeavor and the Hui Ma- 
nawalea—but Mr. Erdman and I could 
not remain for them. With these six ser- 
vices on that Sunday surely the people 
of Waikane cannot be said to be without 
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religious privileges. There are usually 
at least four services every Sunday and 
once a month—the second Sunday— 
when Mr. Erdman comes, five services. 

The attendance of about seventy in 
spite of the bad weather was unusually 
large. : 
A Sunday Among the Young People. 

The third Sunday of January I attend- 
ed the morning service of the Memorial 
Chapel at Kamehameha School and gave 
an. address on “The Hawaiian Sunday 
School Association.” It was my purpose 
to show the work of the Association in 
its various features and to present some 
of the problems we are trying to solve, 
the teacher-training problem, the problem 
of arousing interest in Bible study at 
home daily, the problem of how to gather 
in and hold the boys and girls not in any 
school. In closing I urged all the Ka- 
mehameha girls and boys to become 
identified with Sunday School work and 
to support heartily the local Sunday 
Schoois of the communities from which 
they come. 

It’s a far cry from Dan to Beersheba, 
and so it is from Kamehameha to that 
other splendid institution, in the beauti- 
ful valley of Manoa—the Mid-Pacific In- 
stitute, popularly called “Kawaiahao.” 
Placed almost at the extreme limits of 
our growing city these two institutions 
of learning are doing splendidly in the 
great work of character building. 

The vesper service at Atherton Hall 
was amid picturesque surroundings. A 
preacher does not often have to look up 
at his audience seated row upon row on 
the broad stone steps leading up to the 
front entrance of a school building, but 
such was the setting of the scene that 
evening. 

Previous to my introduction to the 
students they sang very sweetly several 
beautiful hymns and also, by request, the 
old Kawaiahao song. It was an inspir- 
ing sight to see girls of Hawaiian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Korean, Porto Rican and 
other nationalities all uniting in singing 
songs about the Father of us all. 

Such a gathering as meets every Sun- 
day evening at the Mid-Pacific helps us 
to realize that Jesus Christ came for all 
races and teaches us the brotherhood of 
man. 


It was a pleasure to talk to the inter- 
esting girls and tell them of the Sunday 
Schools on Maui and other islands. 

The girls of the Mid-Pacific are to be 
congratulated on having such an able 
leader in Miss Bosher and such a splen- 
did faculty as the new institution pos- 
sesses. 


ae oe oe oe) oe) Oe 
Idaho for the first time in its his- 


tory has raised enough money for a 
secretary and is looking for the man. 
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WINNING SUNDAY SCHOOL 
STLUDENTS*LOrCHRiESR 


Extracts from a paper by J. B. Murray. 

“What is the true measure of success 
of the Sunday School?” was asked at the 
last Convention of the International 
S. S. Association. “Is it to teach the 
students about Christ or to lead them to 
accept Christ?” Without a dissenting 
voice the reply came back, “To lead them 
to accept Christ.” 

If the true measure of success of our 
Sunday Schools is to lead our students to 
accept Christ, let us consider for a few 
moments how far our schools have at- 
tained their true measure of success. 

Statistics show that about 1,000,000 

Sunday School students were converted 
in the last three years. As there are 
about 14,000,000 in the Sunday Schools 
of the United States, this gain of the 
Churches in membership from the Sun- 
day Schools amounts to less. than 2% % 
per annum, 
Boys and girls begin to attend Sunday 
School, on an average, at about the age 
of six years, and leave it, on an average 
at about fourteen, and thus have, on an 
average, but eight years of Sunday 
School life. 

About 19% of Sunday School students 
become converted before they leave 
school. It is likely that 6% more of the 
14,000,000 students become converted 
during the years from 14-20, therefore 
about 25% are converted before they 
reach the age of 20. 

As the proportion of those converted 
before the age of 20 to those converted 
after 20 is as 55: 45 then it is likely 
that only about 46% of the entire 14,- 
000,000 in the Sunday Schools ever be- 
come converted. 

What is.the Church doing now? Out- 
side the Sunday Schools, in the outside 
world, she has evangelists for some and 
rescue missions for others and is ‘spend- 
ing millions of dollars every year to save 
souls. And what is she doing for her 
own Sunday School? Here we find she 
is making comparatively almost no 
serious, organized, persistent effort to 
win them to Christ. These young peo- 
ple in the schools are the wards of the 
Church, placed in her hands and under 
her guardianship. They should be won 
to Christ by the efforts of the Church. 
The teachers themselves should be taught 
and led to become soul-winners. For this 
purpose a Personal Worker’s Class might 
be formed in Sunday Schools to train 
workers for this all-important work. 


It is probably not commonly known to 


the Church and Sunday School that such 
a small proportion of the Sunday School 
students unite with the Church while in 
the school. When the fact is well known 
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and realized, then Church leaders and 
Christian workers will strive to find a 
plan and to carry it out to prevent such 
losses to the Church. 
tees se 
Montana has raised $800, Wyoming 
pledges $400 toward a joint secretary. 
Illinois generously lifts the rest of the 
load, contributine “$800. They are 
looking for a suitable man. 
Rev. F..B. Meyer, president of our 
World’s Association, is now in South 


Africa, devoting practically six months! 


of his time to the Sunday School in- 
terests of the Dark Continent. 

Our financial growth has been mar- 
velous. The Treasurer has handled 
over $106,000 during this triennium. 
The largest amount expended during 
any previous triennium was $56,000. 

About fourteen new Sunday Schools 
a day-for every day in the year is the 
net gain we report since our last Con- 
vention. This means 15,000 schools 


more than we reported at the last Con-} 


vention. 

The Home Department shows a gain 
OL 50) per ‘cent. inatpe aiummber™or de- 
partments and about 40 per cent. in en- 
We now have considerably 
over half a million enrolled in this de- 
partment. 

Over 19,000 Cradle Rolls are report- 
ed, which is about triple the number 
reported at Toronto, while the enroll- 
ment reaches the enormous figure of 
over 444,000, a gain of more than 100 
per cent. 

At Louisiana’s last Convention seven 
hundred and twenty-five delegates 
came in on one train. Sixty-seven men 
contributed $100 each for the State 
work. They have had their secretary 
less than two years. 


One hundred and sixteen Sunday|’ 


School General Secretaries and De- 
partmental Specialists are devoting 
their whole time to the work in the 
various States and Provinces, and fifty- 
six are working on part time. 

An encouraging feature of our statis- 
tics is that 903,028 conversions and ad- 
ditions to the Church are reported by 
forty-six Associations. This is a gain 
of co per cent. over any previous re- 
port and ought to fill our hearts with joy. 

Over 1,300 delegates representing 
many of the nations of the earth held 
a World’s Protestant Sunday School 
Convention in the old Eternal City of 
Rome, conducting one of their prin- 
cipal services in the Coliseum. 


The Ontario Association has become 
“Big Brother” to the great Northwest- 
ern Provinces of Saskatchewan, AI- 
berta and British Columbia, by helping 
them to a secretary in the person of 
Stuart Muirhead. He is~doing choice 
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work and will soon have each province 
ready for a secretary of its own. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Hamill have just 
returned from a six months* tour of the 
“Sunrise Kingdom,” representing not 
only their denomination but this Asso- 
ciation as well. They also effected the 
Sunday School Association of Korea 
last March. Their whole tour was 
marked by enthusiasm and great suc- 


cess. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
IN EDUCATION. 


at 
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mainland, namely Professor Thomas C. 
Chamberlain, who was on his way to 
China, as a representative of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to inquire into edu- 
cational conditions in that great awaken- 
ing empire. These who were privileged 
to meet Dr. Chamberlain, while in Ho- 
nolulu, were greatly impressed by the 
breadth and earnestness of his spirit. 
He hopes to meet Professor Burton, also 
from Chicago, who is now on his way 
to China via Turkey and India, where 
he has been visiting the schools and col- 
leges of those lands. It is truly an in- 
spiting fact that our great institutions 
of learning are exerting themselves to 
further the educational interests of those 
peoples who are reaching out for more 
advanced standards of training and cul- 
ture. In this connection we feel sure it 
will be of interest to the readers of THE 
FRIEND to have their attention called to 
the commission issued to the above-nam- 
ed gentlemen by the president of Chicago 
University. 

“Tn the study of educational conditions 
and needs in China it is important that 
information be obtained from every 
source accessible. Your report should 
indicate what seem to be the most im- 
portant educational needs in that coun- 
try, what work is actually under way, 
whether from private or public sources, 
how far that work is well directed to- 
ward the main purposes which ought to 
be in view and whether additional educa- 
tional agencies and activities would con- 
tribute to the best interests of China in 
accordance with the highest ideals of 
modern civilization. The general pur- 
pose of your work in oriental countries 
is to inquire into the possibilities of 
bringing about closer relations in educa- 
tional matters between the East and the 
West, with mutual advantage; in partic- 
ular to determine whether educated men 
and those interested in education in ~ 
China and in America can become of ser- 
vice to one another in the promotion of 
education in the world at large.” 
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THEY SIGNED THE PETITION.| a’ cent. 


A crowd stood closely packed around 
a dark, ragged-looking object in the 
Burlington railway yards one morn- 
ing. The “thing” was hacked and jag- 
ged and bloody beyond language to 
describe. 

“Drunk and lay down on the track 
last night.” 

Those nine words told the whole 
pitiful and too common tragedy. Even 
the newspaper reporters spent scant 
time over the matter. 

The coroner came and smelled of the 
empty whisky flask, which by some 
curious chance was unbroken. Four 
or five deaths of the sort had occurred 
in the railway yards there the past 
twelve months; and in every instance 
the whisky bottle had been unharmed, 
while the man who carried it was 
ground to pieces. It might have been 
the mute lesson of providence. 

When a man gets drunk he will hunt 
the railway track. This man was only 
thirty-five. 
eral children, and they were left pen- 
niless. 


“Whe man was drunk; theres no 
liability,’ said the railroad attorney, as 
he turned away. The prosecuting at- 
torney advised the coroner not to put 
the county to the expense of an in- 
quest. “It’s too clear a case,” he said; 
“the man was drinking. There’s no- 
body but himself to blame, and the 
county board would object to a bill for 
taking evidence.” 

The crowd turned away. The show 
was over. An undertaker picked up 
the bunch of clothes and bones and 
blood and put them into a cheap box. 
‘The railroad furnished free transporta- 
{ion to the destination. Next day the 
little tragedy was completed, and the 
widow and her children walked sor- 
rowfully away from the hillside ceme- 
tery where the bread-winner lay. In 
the morning the woman consulted the 
lawyer. He listened sympathetically 
but not hopefully. “I fear there’s no 
liability.” he said. “Your husband was 
intoxicated.” 


The woman went home with her lit- 
tie ones huddled about her. She had 
no bread for them, but told them she 
would get some. She went to a saloon- 
keeper. He was indignant that she 
should call on him and refused to give 


He had a wife and sev-! 


“My husband spent most of 
his money with you,” she said. 

“Well, he got what he paid for, did- 
n’t he?” replied the man of the white 


apron. 
There was one friend left—her 
preacher, She had not been to church 


much of late, because women dislike 
to appear in public in tattered gar- 
ments. This minister went over to the 
county seat and got the names of men 
and women who had signed the peti- 
tion tor the saioon where the dead man 
got most of his whiskey. Then he took 
the woman and her children along. 
Arriving at the store of the first mer- 
chant, he said: 

“Mr. —, I see your name here 
on the Crystal Palace petition. That’s 
where this woman's husband got the 
whiskey that killed him. The law has 
let the railroad company and the 
saloonkeeper out, and the woman is 
penniless. Now, it’s up to you. Shall 
she and her little brood go to the poor- 
house, or will you do your duty? 
Legally she can’t collect a cent from 
you. But that man’s blood—” 

“That’s enough,” said the merchant, 
“here’s twenty-five dollars.” 

Some got mad at the parson for 
“butting in,” but the majority saw the 
terrible logic of his argument and paid 
what he asked. It was the first time 
the issue had been brought squarely 
before their eyes, and, being good men 
for the most part, it was a startling 
realization. The “chickens had come 
home to roost,” and they didn’t look 
good. 

The preacher wasn’t rough and per- 
emptory about it; he was just very 
grave and earnest, and every man 
knew in his heart of hearts that the 
woman’s friend was operating in the 
proper jurisdiction. The woman got 
enough to tide over the trouble until 
she could obtain employment. 

When the time came to renew his 
license, the saloonkeeper started 
around with his petition and a box of 
cigars. He was smiling genially, be- 
cause it was only a matter of form. 

“Excuse me, Bill,” said Smith, the 
big merchant, handing the paper back, 
nid sather not.” 

SVN oh a= tir, 

“T’m not going to sign any more 
saloon petitions.” 

“You're joking.” 
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“Well, have it your own way. I 
don’t sign.” : 

“After all the goods I have bought 
of your” 

“I appreciate your patronage,” said 
the merchant. j 

“I won't buy another nickle’s worth 
from you.” 

“Ail right.” 

The saloonkeeper went out noisily. 
He was less sanguine when he ap- 
proached the next man, but more 
diplomatic. But Jhis luck was the 
same. The man didn’t sign. When he 
returned to his saloon he had three 
names on his paper, and those were of 
men to whom he rented houses. Next 
month there was a sign on the saloon 
door: 

THIS BUILDING FOR RENT. 
WILL BE REFITTED FOR DRUG, 


GROCERY OR GENERAL MER- 
CHANDISE STORE—American Is- 
Sue. 


Hawai Cousins 


COUSIN MARIA FORBES. 

In her tongue was the law of kindness. 

On the afternoon of January 22 a 
company of the good people of Hono- 
lulu assembled at the home on Puna- 
hou street, and later at the Kawaiahao 
Mission cemetery, to lay to rest the form 
of Mrs. Maria Jane Chamberlain Forbes, 


who fell asleep the day before, at the 


fage of seventy-seven years. 


In the passing of Mrs. Forbes this 
community loses from its midst one of 
the strongest characters of the first gen- 
eration of the children of the American 
missionaries to Hawaii. 

Maria Chamberlain was one of five is- 
land girls who, after study at Punahou, 
pursued their education together at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary in the years 1850- 
1853, and was one who returned to Ha- 
waii in 1854. Three of the five are still 
living in Honolulu. She was married 
to Rev. Anderson O. Forbes in 1858. 
The earlier years of the married life of 
this young couple were spent at Kalua- 
aha, Molokai, Mr. Forbes for some years 
succeeding Rev. H. R. Hitchcock as mis- 
sionary pastor, of what at that time con- 
stituted one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the Hawaiian field. Later, after 
other pastorates in Hilo and elsewhere 
in the islands, Mr. Forbes was called, in 
1880, to the secretaryship of the Ha- 
waiian Board of Missions, and made his 
home in Honolulu. After years in this 
service, physicians prescribed travel for 
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| 
his health, and while on return from the 


Eastern he 
Springs, in 
Hawaiians, 
helper. 

For 


States died in Colorado 
i888. In all his work for 
Mrs. Forbes was his devoted 


twelve succeeding years, Mrs. 
Forbes, in her own efficient and _ satis- 
factory manner, conducted the Lunalilo 
Home for aged and disabled Hawaiians, 
winning the love and esteem of the many 
needy ones who were recipients of her 
kindness. Sensible of the increasing in- 
firmities of age in 1901, Mrs. Forbes re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Mrs. 
Weaver in the care of this very inter- 
esting institution. Her later years have 
been spent in her own home on Punahou 
street, where surrounded by her children 
and grandchildren and other kindred she 
has been the valued friend of a wide cir- 
cle of acquaintances. 

In every relation of life she was to be 
depended upon, to fulfil every trust. A 
genuine interest in others accompanied 
by evidences of sympathy, made her in 
every case the true friend. 

Brought up in a missionary’ family 
Maria Chamberlain became an earnest 
Christian and united with the Mission 
Church, and in all the experiences of 
life her faith in God was firm and un- 
wavering and her example and influence 
was ever on the side of right. 

She opened “her mouth w ith wisdom ; 
and in her tongue was the law of kind: 
ness.” “Her children arise up and call 
her blessed.” She leaves a son, two 
daughters and four grandchildren to 
bless her memorv, 
ter, nephews and nieces. 

“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


OTE 
Pd 


EVENTS. 


January 1—Military electric railway 
planned to operate through U. S. gov- 


ernment lands connecting with Hono-! 


lulu Rapid Transit—Hookupu at Ka- 
waiahao Seminary. About 500 people 
present. 

Jan. 2—Cable announcement of 
Science Convention coming to Hono- 
lulu in 1910. 

Jan. 4—Inauguration of the new 
Municipal government of the City and 


County of Honolulu at noon—a season! 


of political turmoil and wrangling. 

Jan. 6.—An unbraced derrick at Hilo 
breakwater fell into the sea while 
handling a five-ton rock—killing W. D. 
Johnson and injuring Messrs. Willard 
and Be 
Breckons succeeds in unveiling plot to 
import Japanese women for vile pur- 
poses and arrests Japanese men im- 
plicated. 


besides brothers, a sis- | 


THE FRIEND. 


Jan. 8—John T. Stayton, assistant 
postmaster. of Honolulu, arrested for 
opening and destroying letters directed 
to other postoffice officials —Plans re- 
ceived for the largest dry-dock ever 
constructed by the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment, to be built at Pearl Harbor. 

Jan. 10.—Kona storm blows over 
trees and houses in Waialua district. 

Jan. 11—Fourteen government lots 
on Alewa Heights sold to intending 
residents, 

Jan. 12—Rey. Dr. Jones of Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, announced as the new 
pastor of the Honolulu. Methodist 
Church. 

Jan. 13.—Arrival of first troops and 
horses of the Fifth United States 
Cavalry to be stationed at Leilehua. 

Jan. 14-—Hanalei, Kauai, school 
house reported destroy ed by the Kona 
storm.—Honolulu people give a fine 
poultry exhibition. 

Jan. 16.—Three marooned Japanese 
feather gatherers brought from Hermer 
Reef.—Rev. Wm. S. Ament, D.D., 
missionary to China, and _ personal 
friend to many in Honolulu, announced 
as having died January 8 in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jan. 18—Oahu Railway & Land Co. 
reduce railroad fares to three cents a 
mile.—Salvage on the British ship 
Loch Garvie awarded; $15,000 to In- 
ter-Island Co. and $4000 to J. D. 
Spreckels & Co. 
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CENTRAL UNION NEWS. 


(Continued from Page 9). 


Along Civic lines both the Social and 
Ciwic Sections are accomplishing some 
very practical results. After a month’s 
study of the Tenement House Pro- 
blem of Honolulu, including the per- 
sonai visitation and investigation of 
every tenement in the city by members 
of the Social Section, it was decided that 
the first thing needed was to secure the 
passage, if possible, of a bill at the 
next Legislature, restricting the build- 
ing of tenements and providing for 
their proper control when erected. 
The Civic Section devoted two meetings 
to the study of the new Municipal Act, 
with especial reference to the difficulty 
which has arisen as to the respective 
powers and jurisdiction of the Mayor 
and Board of Supervisors under the 
Act. Both meetings were largely at- 
tended and at the last a motion was 
passed urging the County Attorney to 
proceed at once to make a test case of 
one of the appointments of the Board 
of Supervisors before the proper court 
so that the affairs of the city may not 
be longer interfered with. 


February, 1909. 


REVIVAL IN JAPAN: 


Osaka, Tapa Dec. 16, 1908. 

Just leaving this busy city for Kobe 
to take the steamer this evening for 
Manila. It was a privilege to be able 
to attend the Missionary Conference of 
Central Japan held here today at Rev. 
Mr. Murry’s home. The burden of the 
meeting seemed to be a desire for a re- 
vival and an outpouring of God’s pow- 
er here in Central Japan as they have 
had in the north. Dr. J. D. Davis gave 
a paper on “Conditions of a Revival.” 
The people are ready for it and all 
Christians in the home land should 
pray earnestly that it may soon come. 
Mrs. I. G. Pierson writes from Hok- 
kaido, in October, of God’s power fol- 
lowing the Revival, which began in 
Tokachi* prison last year. 

In her letter mention was made of 
the wife of a prison official who lay 
dying. Two physicians had said she 
could not live through the night. She 
had been a particularly zealous Bud- 
dhist, but during her illness had list- 
ened with interest to Christian teach- 
ing, and now, in the hope of comfort- 


jing her. in her dying moments, the 


prison warder and several Christian 
friends came to read a few passages of 
scripture. To their surprise she an- 
swered with a loud “Amen,” and from 
that hour she began to mend. A week 
later she said, “IT have been raised from 
the dead by the Jesus religion, so please 
give me the Jesus baptism.” One of 
her doctors, a non-Christian, said in 
his amazement, “the woman has been 
raised from the dead,’ and she now 
goes by the name of “the woman who 
was raised from the dead.” 


* The revival in Tokachi Prison was the 
first but only a single incident in the great 
awakening in the Hokkaido, the northernmost 
of the four large islands of Japan. The prison 
is a little world by itself with a population of 
some 2000 people, including nearly 1000 prison- 
ers, the rest being the warders and officials 
and their families, who live in neat cottages 
in the great open court. 

The prisoners here were the most hardened 
convicts in Japan, having been sent here from 
other prisons in all parts of the Empire, so 
that they represent the most vicious elements 
among the Japanese, men who have been guilty 
of the heaviest crimes and are committed for 
long terms or for life imprisonment, 

Within the year 1907 nearly all the prisoners 
were converted. Nearly all the officials and 
their wives also have been converted and bap- 
tized, and the Tokachi Prison with its 2000 
souls is now practically a Christian com- 
munity. 

For two years previous to the wonderful 
awakening, Rev. and Mrs. G. P. Pierson, Rev. 


C. Sakamoto and others had been in definite - 


and continuous prayer, for a special mani- 
festation of God’s power in Japan, and it was 
in their own field and, humanly speaking, un- 
der their own leadership that the reve be- 
gan. . es 
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Mrs. Pierson, speaking of the way in | 


which, in prayer meetings visited by 
her husband and herself, the people 
were suddenly overpowered as they 
listened to the story of the revivals in 
Korea, Manchuria and in Tokachi 
prison. They broke into weeping and 


poured forth prayer after prayer min-' 


gled with sobs. 
At one such meeting there was a 


Christian young lady who had become | 


paralyzed as a result of over-study. 


For several months she had been un- | 
able to walk, but she attended the | 


_ meetings, carried on the back of a rela- 
tive. One evening she had a vision of 
prayer as the power to “stir up: your- 
self to take hold of God.”’—Isa. 64:7. 


“That nioht she could not sleep. | 
The} 


She spent the night in prayer. 
next morning she found herself bathed 
in perspiration, but her heart filled 
with a strange joy. She felt impelled 
to rise and walk. She did so, walking 
across her room and into the room of 
her parents, who cried out in affricht 
at seeing her. 
Mother, Father, I can walk, I can 
walk! God has made me well!” Then 
all three fell on their knees in fervent 
thanks to God.” 

If the Christian workers in Japan 


can be made ready by faith and the} 


Holy Spirit a great blessing will come 
to this empire. The people are wait- 
ing forit. Brethren pray for this com- 
ing Revival. 
E. W. Thwing. 
se es te & 
MARRIED. 


BISCHOFF-BROW N—In Honolulu, January 
4, 1909, by the Rev. W. D. Westervelt, Ernst 
Bischoff and Zillah Brown, both of Hono- 
lulu. 

PAHU-TODD—At the Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu, January 19, 1909, by the Rev. 


J. L. Hopwood, Daniel S. Pahu and Dora ; 


E. Todd. 
see et 


DIED. 


BUSCHJOST—In Honolulu, January 4, 1909, 
Carl Buschjost. 

MARTINOFF—In Honolulu, January 8, 19009, 
R. W. Martinoff, aged 58 years. 

COSTA—In;' Honolulu, January 11, 1909, 
Manuel Costa, clerk for eight years in May 
& Co. 

BROMLEY—In Honolulu, January 13, 1909, 
W. L. Bromley, a California pioneer, aged 
84 vears. 

BARWICK—In Honolulu, January 16, 1909, 
Mrs. Frank Barwick, aged 40 years. 


CASSIDY—In Honolulu, January 19, 1900, 


Eloine Enid Cassidy, aged 3 years II 
months. 

FORBES—In Honolulu, January 20, 1900, 
Mrs. Maria J. Forbes, aged 76 years, widow, 
of Rey. A. O. Forbes, former corresponding 


secretary of the Hawaiian Board. 
SINGLEHURST—In Honolulu, January 23, 
1909, Mrs. Mary K. Singlehurst, aged 38 
years. 


But she replied: ‘Oh |} 


PIGIURES 


Carbon Prints 
Photogravures 
Fac. similes 


L. B. KERR & CO., 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET 


The only store in Honolulu where you 
can get anything in Wearing Apparel for 
MEN WOMEN or CHILDREN 
Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRICES 
‘Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes 


CAPITAL 500,000. 


GENERAL BANKING—lIssues Drafts, 
Cable. 
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Taal 
COR EEN 5 


932-38 Fort St. 


Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


KODAKS 


Developing 
Printing 
Enlarging 


Allen & Robinson, 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material 
Builders’ Hardware 
Paints, Oils, Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu 


The First National Bank of riawail 


AT HONOLULU 


SURPLUS 125,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
CECIL Brown, Pres. M. P. Rosinson, Vice-Pres. It, hy PECK] Casinier. 
W. R. CASTLE, G. N, WILcox, GHP. GASTER: 


| United States Government Depository 


Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


%e BALDWIN NATIONAL 
EVN O77 KATIOULUT 


KAHULUI, MAUI, 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


1 Maly © 


INSURANCE 


Savings Bank Department 
Interest on Terms Deposits 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent 
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The Bank of Hawai, Ltd- 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory 


of Hawaii. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL............. $600,000.00 
SUBBUCS Pees vters cicis ci ave sisishensieiatete 300,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS .. ... 1... -107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Charles M. Cooke 2.30: 2. aa ot President 
PC rOneS eo sires ciereeee te css tee Vice-President 
F. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President 
COP Er COOKE. ae cic sis scate vere ote Seeder rence Cashier 
Chas: Hustace, Jr.........- Assistant Cashier 
PB Damon cess stereos Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 


JUDD BUILDING. FORT STREET. 


E..O,,oHALE, @.SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


‘including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 


frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber 
Hose, &c. Second floor, take the ° 
Elevator. 


Co de Ay nee. 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Specialty 


B.F. FAlers € Co. 


‘P.O.,.BOX 716 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The ‘Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to - 


Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


Calilormia Rose... 


UTTER 


co nm HAMATAN BDARD. BOOK ROOM 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lt. 
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A. SCHAERPE RUS CO. 
. Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, rst Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. = O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 

04 Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
tion. 


Yeu. Marin eines 


| CLUB STABL a | 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS. OF ALL KINDS 
GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


LAUS SPRECKELS £2 0,, 


BANKERS. 
ss 
Draw Exchange on the pricipal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 
st 


Hawaiian Islands. 


NEW 


Honolulu 


IN ENGLISH, HAWAI- 
IAN, JAPANESE, CHI- 
NESE, SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE. =r" 2 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


Merchant and Alakea Streets, 


C. H. Betira, Mer 


| LUMBER, BUILDING 


Honolulu. a | 


ire BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E, Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C.H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Nirectors. 


Put our meats 
on your table 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO., LTD. 
PHONE 45 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 


MATERIALS, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
ty 


Fort’ Street, Honolulu 
- SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
Ww. W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And.a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBS 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Telephones : 


Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 


Office Main .64. Res. cor. - 
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For All Che Gladness of Life 


oO 


for the gift of life in this wonderful world, Boe oo, ; 

For its bigh cost and its mystery, a ae 

for the sure laws of bealth, making joy, 

for power and intelligence, awake to see and 
to know, 

Wee bring bearts full of gladness, 


For all true friends,bere witb us or absent, 
The generous, the loyal, the brave, and sincere, 
for the bond of devotion, making us one, 
for broadening peace and good will through the 
world, 
Our bearts beat in gladness. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole, D. D. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOARD 
OF THE 


HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE FRIEND. 


HAWANAN TRUST €O,)/rp He RBRIEND 


Ss) 


LIMITED 


Eee a ge a Is published the first week of each ‘month 
da Mecteent in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 

Th aeeare Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 
a ee a ve Sts. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 

A special rate is made to Mission 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


Churches on Sunday Schools in the Islands. 
Clubs of 25 to one anlices 25) cents fa 
piece per year. 


OLLEGE-HILLS, 


The magnificent residence trace of 
the Oahu College. 


All business letters should be addressed 
and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
out to 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 


Pe,.©; Box 489" 5 * 

All’ Communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, corner 
Alakea and Merchant Sts,, Honolulu, T, H.,, 
{and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the easinct terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 
Interest at 6 per cent. 


cals. ofthe month. 
information as to building require- 
BRE THE Boarp oF EpITorS: 
ments, etc., apply to 


Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 
Frank S, Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 
J. F. Cowan. 
F. W. Damon. 
A. A. Ebersole. 
* Orramel H. Gulick. 
H.-P. Judd. 
W.. B. Oleson. 
Theodore Richards. 
Paul Super. 
Edward W. Thwing. 
William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawatt, as second 
class matter, under acl of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Peloubets Notes 
Tarbells Notes 


Torreys Gist of the Lesson. 
Coon’s Pocket Commentary 
on the S. S. lessons for next 
year just received. 

Have you ordered your 


Sunday School Supplies fur 1909, 


if not let us send in your 
order. Promptservice. East- 
ern prices. 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
205 McCandless Building. 


Fosolul See — Bawaiian Aslands; 


~ 


AHU COLLEG! 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A.B., President.) 


(Charles T. Fitts, A.B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 


College preparatory work, 
together with special 


Commercial, 


Music, and 


Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College, - -  - Honolulu, H. T. 


J M. WHITNEY, M. D,, D. D. S. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. - - - Boston Building. Honolulu, ihe H. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, | °c St. Te: 28st Bice 


Bia & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current accent sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


sTOCKS, BONDS 
AND LSLAND 
SECURIT Taare 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 


M dnufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Ete. 


Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


CASTLE. & “COOKE, aie 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 
REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apeokaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd. 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
Marsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co, 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher, 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheters. 
Gree n’s Fue Economizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Panters Line Shipping Co. 
Etna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Pheonix of 
Ha! tford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston, 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M.D 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 


Office Eroues Io to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 wad , 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 3oston, Mass. 


fers to be called 


Dr. Dole, or as he pre- 
Mr. Dole, is best 


Re aa gi oe i known to his fellow-countrymen thru 
erat a 913685 |his books on American citizenship. 
0 ONC SAREE oop Oe tet eae 48.25] These have gone into many schools 
Educational Fund (Theo. Students).. 141.00 and have taught the children the ideals 
SUES iny ni-vsie vette st iesielwen eos 94.80 ' WN 4 : 
General HENAN: ayesha cannes AEE ES 1.65 of the Nation. Mr. Dole ue also the 
wHawai;General Pund.).)...)..uuls. 51.40 President of Boston’s Twentieth Cen- 
Dre @ete SW UDIR jens. ob» «'opels « oes, 2 hls 737.50|tury Club, a fascinating company of 
gepanese ee ee RO RAT AT baa “cranks,” that is, artificers of tomor- 
Ka Hoaloha .....................) 15230/'OW'S civilization, As an advocate of 
Kalihi Settlement ................. 19,00 | World Peace also Mr. Dole is familiar- 
Kauai General Fund .............. 1,003.10 |ly known to many of the workers in 
Kohala Girls’ PICHLO OU acre ns etn aking crane 60.00 this might movement He ill fin 
Peomeeorerat Mund... st eee ess VASO) el ee : je cereate “it 
Ministerial Relief Fund............ WOES TG MAO Seehteieee Lo ee ane 
MimiicaiG@enoral sPindete . ies ccc cox 39.09} we in turn shall find much to call out 
abn, General Wind ....6.2:65. o4 0.005 «one 1,531.70 |our aloha for him, as we come to know 
Office Expense Yee ile pan PP Coe G, Ce Ore one) 27.00 himh face to face, 
alam SCtbleMeNn's x... 54). '.eles vos 50.00 2 
OPUONGre eV OL 2.6 $0.2 twee ie, od 30.00 CPt G2 de 
MEMMESMMCLEC TLS fey a) a7. oso sath love oie eho allots eta s 30.75 Methodist Reenforcements. 
; $6,570.20| Bishop Charles W. Smith, D.D., 
Expenditures— LL.D., of Portland, to whose jurisdic- 
waa Pion ki sete sitaste ts .inlests UWA mab tion Honolulu belongs, reached Hono- 
ee ets $013 20 $ 752.89 | tl January 29 and soon began touring 
Educational Work (Theo. Students). 30,00 | the Islands with his indefatigable lieut- 
Educational Work, Okumura’s School 10.00;enant Rev. J. W. Wadman, Superin- 
English and Portuguese Work...... 50.50! tendent of Methodist Missions in Ha- 
English Wiork—Salaries ............ 759.00 Nak ict Srnitl ii thie Bobd 
MPEG Me eV siia oy oom jae ai2i'> aynyev ete e he 3 ake 78.40 ies wa wor es a SD ee Ore 
Gremensll TR ea ee anne 38.60 | qualities which unite to make the suc- 
Hawaii General Fund .............. 3.75| cessful overseer in his virile Church 
Sy es Whrk........... Ronn Par Ee and is endearing himself to Island folk. 
ete Shee oe Sats “°|His daughter accompanies him on this 
a 20,00{tour. The same vessel, which brot 
Ne ce easy e vine cae aes 50,16 |these- friends, bore to Honolulu Rev. 
Japanese Work ........... $144.85 John T. Jones, D.D., and Mrs. Jones. 
RATIOS Ete is oki lle clels. eile 912.00 1,056.85 | 5 


Dr. Jones, who comes to take the pas- 
torate of the Methodist Church in this 


PMO QUA 545.40 ores sata osdcesghid oe, oie es 39.50 | UC : t 

WEG SOMIMALY yo... se cee ee te 100.00 | city, is a forceful preacher, an energetic 

ee Expense ........... sian males and successful worker and a man of de- 
RR ll al : ” ightful social approach. He and Mrs. 


Jones will be a decided acquisition to 


Palama Settlement ..... Petters ans 241,15 : : ] 

Portuguese Work—Salaries ......... 259,0%|the forces making for a higher life 

 aateaneale Workers). 2. SA oi aloo kye pat among us. Dr. Jones, last pastorate 
OMO vere e cep cee eee eee ee eee ees 


5 : c 
was at College Corners, Ohio; he was 


$6,570.20 | Christian leader in the Methodist pul- 
Bills payable -.-.--..s..2.2.2., 8000.00 {Pit.. Tt is stated’ that before long the 
TES a a 1,000.00] Church may change its site, thus fol- 


lowing the wise procedure of locating 
UN EDOD T, ane. Al. cities vl ohelea vate $5,294.64 | our city churches here and there about 

T. R. /town instead of bunching them at the 
center. The Friend rejoices in this 
strong accession to the ministry of Ho- 
nolulu and exténds its warmest wel- 
come to Bishop and Miss Smith, Dr. 
and Mrs. Jones. 


Patriot Dole. 


Hlawaii already knows one of these 
in the person of its chief citizen. It is 
glad to welcome another Rev. Charles 
Fletcher Dole, D.D., of Jamaica Plain, 


i 
{ 
{ 
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Tag Day. 

Saturday, Feb. 6, saw the inaugura- 
tion in Hawaii of this newest Amer- 
ican money raising fund. With the 
choice of the Pure Milk Work inau- 
gurated by Palama Settlement for its 
objective the enterprise could not but 
be successful. The ladies who promot- 
ed the novelty looked for a possible re- 
turn of $3000. Not only they but also 
the whole city were surprised and de- 
lighted at the noble response of $3235. 


; Phe most remarkable thing about Tag 


Day, however, was not the largeness 
of the gift. The best feature of the 
entire movement and that which 
augurs most for the future of ideals in 
this community was the whole souled 
participation of all classes and condi- 
tions of the population. It speaks 
volumes for the entirely unsectarian 
spirit of all Palama’s remedial work 
that faithful adherents of all the reli- 
gious bodies in town took hold of the 
enterprise -as if it were their own 
church charity. Christians, Buddhists, 
Mormons, Conficianists, Shinto devo- 
tees all helped. Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans, as well as members of the 
other Protestant communions, join- 
ed together to make the day successful. 
Moreover the offerings came from a 
very large number of people. Very 
few gold pieces were contributed. The 
great bulk came in silver and in the 
lesser coins. This shows that all the 
people of the city appreciated the work. 
It was a joy day everywhere and ev- 
eryone seemed most happy in giving. 
Already the effect is seen in the widen- 
ing of the scope of Palama’s ministry. 
Besides the extension of the Pure Milk 
department, the Superintendent, Mr. 
Rath, has brot to his committee en- 
larged plans of social service that 
should promise much for Honolulu. 
we Ms oe oe 

Social Selfishness. 

Ups are always counterbalanced to 
some extent by downs. The tidings 
that a few local interests have defeated 
for a year if not for longer the public- 
spirited efforts to free this Territory 
from the injustice of the coastwise 
shipping laws has proved a heavy 
blow to public interests here. Califor- 
nia, which seems as selfish as prosper- 
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ous and which has been the chief behe- | 
ficiary of Hawaiian trade, has exerted | 
itself to keep the Territory in its pres- 
ent condition of slavery to a few pri- 
vate transportation concerns. That such 
a great State can be so unfair is hard 
to believe. But some day the rest of 
the Union will wake to the injustice 
and will grant us transportation free- 
dom. Meantime Seattle is beginning 
to plan for a share of Hawaiian trade 
and promises to treat the Islands more 
fairly in the quality of its produce-ship- 
ments than San Francisco has done. 
This is welcome news. It is rather 
sobering to face the reflection that if 
a few Honolulu business concerns had 
not conspired with California interests 
to defeat the vast majority of our peo- 
ple in their demand for justice, we 
might now be enjoying the right of, 
free travel. It is one more case of 
private gain versus the public good, a 
species of social graft of the same or- 
der as protective ‘tariffs, subsidies and 
export bounties. It will take some time 
for society to outgrow them. 
Pd 

Local Option. 

So far as human prevision goes this 
cause is hopelessly defeated in the leg- 
islature of 1909. - “The House will 
stand by a local option bill” is the word 
of one of its leaders. Doubtless he is 
correct. But the Senate is safe for the 
liquor interests. One of its most influ- 
ential members, a strong supporter of 
local option last year, came out against 
the bill shortly before the session 
opened. Leading interests oppose any 
endeavor to reopen the liquor question 
ostensibly because it may afford the 
liquor men a chance to modify the 
present license law. Meantime the in- 
toxicant wholesalers have prepared and 
are pushing a bill to render the latter 
ineffective. They may even succeed for 
they will make a stiff fight and will prob- 
ably carry their measure thru the upper 
House. Two years ago the sugar in- 
terests of the Islands seemed some- 
what in favor of the Local Option Bill. 
Now, it looks as tho thev were against 
it. The argument that our present law 
grants local option is, of course, the 
liquor men’s special weapon of offense. 
a historic dodge monotonously played 
by the saloon men for years in connec- 
tion with previous statutes. These so- 
called local option provisions were 
framed with a view to the appearance 
of the thing desired while effectually 
forbidding it. Both sides understand 
the situation perfectly. 

In this emergency the only thing 
the anti-saloon forces can do is to ap- 
peal to the Nation. Ultimately there 
is a strong probability that the Nation 


may act. 
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Congress contains a very 
large Prohibition element connected 
with both national parties. It is a 
golden time to arose interest and to 
render national legislators popular with 
their — anti- saloon constituents by 
decreeing that Hawaii shall be saved 
from the drink curse. Hopeless of be- 
ing able to effect anything as long as 
our leading industry is either interest- 
ed in maintaining the status quo here 
or not keen to help place the liquor 
question where it belongs in the hands 
of the people, the anti-Saloon League 
is forced to appeal to the Nation. 
Therefore to the Nation it will appeal. 
Fortunately the International Reform 
Bureau has already begun a crusade 
on behalf of prohibition in Hawaii. It 
is good news that by the middle of 
March Mr. John G. Woolley will be 
here to direct the campaign: 

ae ee 
The Plea of the Philippines. 

Mr. George C. Sillner, one of the 
leaders of the Free-Trade-for-the-Phil- 
ippines propaganda, recently passed 
thru Honolulu, and while in this city 
took pains to explain carefully the plans 
of his campaign as well as to issue a 
call to Hawaii for aid in the movement. 
His plea was a strong one. Its points 
were; first, that free trade for the Phil- 
ippines will not injure Hawaiian sugar 
interests, and, second, that the result- 
ing expension of trade will greatly 
benefit these Islands. . He also appeal- 
ed to our sense of justice. The Friend 
believes that Mr. Sillner is right in 
every point he made. Hawaii commit- 
ted a serious error some time ago in 
consenting to become the cat’s paw of 
mainland beet sugar interests by op- 
posing justice to the Philippines. Let 
us not repeat the blunder. We can tie 
to ourselves in lasting friendship the 
people of that vast domain by cham- 
pioning their cause. The present tariff 
on Philippine imports into the United 
States has not a single honorable argu- 
ment in its behalf. It is unjust, mean, 
selfish, cruel and utterly unworthy of 
a great Republic like America. It will 
certainly be repealed sometime. Hawaii 
might well be generous even tho it might 
lose something by so doing. But we 
shall not lose. We shall convince the 
Nation that we are a generous public- 
spirited community. And that will stand 
us in good stead in future demands for 
our own best interests. The outlook 
for sugar consumption is so large in 
America that Hawaii is always likely 
to find its chief product in demand. 
Even the admission of Cuba into the 
Union, which seems so certain to some, 
will not shake our industry. It always 
pays a community to be just and gen- 
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erous and this will be found truer the 
farther the world travels adown this 
social century. 
se ee 
Two Fete Days. 
Honolulu fittingly celebrated the 
birthdays of Lincoln and Washington. 
The centenary of the martyred Presi- 


dent was observed very widely thruout ~ 


the Territory, such country schools as 
Ewa putting an amount of work into 
the occasion that was astonishing. It 
is safe to say that the children of this 
school know more about Lincoln than 
many adult native-born white Amer- 
ican citizens. In this city scholars in 
government and private schools took a 
large part in the celebration and the 
day closed with a dignified public meet- 
ing that was a credit to the com- 


munity. 
The Floral Parade on Washing-- 
ton’s birthday was in full-keeping 


with the traditions of this annual fete, 
an evening revel being added that was 
highly appreciated by those who like 
that sort of thing. The presence in 
town of a large number of mainland 
evests added to the joy of these 
festivities. 

ee oS 
The District Attorney. 

The Breckons incident closed with 
the nomination of Hon. A. L. C. Atkin- 
son to be United States District At- 
torney by President Roosevelt on 
February 25. Mr. Atkinson fills the 
Shakespearian role 

“‘T am a native here 
And to the manncr born.*’ 

He has the aloha of all nationalities 
in Honolulu, is known as widely as any 
other citizen, has filled ably and hon- 
orably every public position to which 
he has been called, is a man of probity 
and honor, has the ability, conscience 
and courage to do right and will be. 
faithful to his duty. It is due the office, 
the incumbent thereof, the “Territory 
and the interests of the United States 
that the salary should be increased to 
a figure that will enable the District 
Attorney to live up to the demands of 
the position without seeking any out- 
side law practice whatever. The Dis- 
trict Attorney of Hawaii has very 
onerouse duties. To be true to his posi- 
tion he must incur at times the enmity 
of powerful interests. He should be 
made independent and thus be the more 
tempted to fearlessness. We expect to 
see Mr. Atkinson stand for law enforce- 
ment regardless of the private inter- 


aS 


ests that may oppose him. He may — 


be sure of the ardent support of The 
Friend in the discharge of his duties. 


We congratulate him, the con 


and the Nation upon his appointment, — 


* 
# 
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The New Legislature. 

It makes a good impression as a 
working body. The House especially 
Sives excellent promise. Speaker Holi- 
Stein has had the advantage of one term 
in the chair and has proved himself 
worthy of the high opinion with which 
he begins his second tenure. He and 
his group of fellow-legislators will 
doubtless prove the conservative force 
upon which the Territory may rely for 
safe, public-spirited action. Governor 
Prear’s program, which everyone knew 
would be wise, progressive, economical 
and feasible, is finding able support in 
both Houses. The principle of the 
graduated income tax has been ‘in- 
troduced in the bill to tax incomes 
over $4000 an added 2 per cent. Every 
man in receipt of such an income 
should thank God for the opportunity 
this gives him of bearing an adequate 
share in the privilege of public service. 
The Senate seems to hold the legisla- 
tive freak this time who has already 
treated the community to antics that 
would be laughable if not so fraught 
with menace to the Territory and the 
Nation. This chamber appears to be 
the liquor sellers’ stronghold even as it 
was two years ago. However, Ahitho- 
phel often defeats himself in his- 
tory and it is hoped this may be the 
case with the saloon men in Hawaii 
this year. Fortunately Hon. W. O. 
Smith in the President’s chair will be 
a most able conservatice force. Among 
the measures of greatest public utility 
is Hon. Marston Campbell’s project for 
Honolulu’s water supply. This which 
has the ardent support of the Civic 
Federation promises to solve all of this 
city’s difficulties in this direction. It 
seems likely to pass the Legislature. 
Too much praise cannot be given Mr. 
- Campbell for his long, patient toil, his 
able advocacy and the public spirit 
shown for years in bringing about the 
-conclusion which now seems so near. 

see tt 
The Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign. 

The College Club has put the com- 
munity under a great obligation in 
focussing attention upon the white 
plague. It’s Doctor Day Memorial 
Fund maintains an able nurse, Mrs. 
Moses, who visits all tuberculous cases 
at the request of physicians and is help- 
ing gradually to train the people how 
to prevent, detect and treat this foe of 
modern life. A recent mass meeting 
called by the club in the Central Union 
Parish House brot out a large gather- 
ine to listen to a series of papers from 
city phvsicians that were most illumin- 
ating. The ladies of the College Club 
are determined to push the campaign 
until all that the community can do 


mn 


to stamp out the scourge shall have 
been done. All success to them in this 
endeavor ; 


The Friend welcomes to its Board of 
Editors our wide-awake and popular 
Secretary of the Honolulu Y. M.C. A, 
Mr. Super needs no introduction to the 
people of these islands, and we are sure 
that they, as well as our more distant 
subscribers 


MR. PAUL SUPER. 


will be pleased to keep in touch with 

that wide and interesting field in which 

he is so actively engaged. 
se ee 


EDWARD GRIFFIN BECK- 
Lali OSs a8 Oe Be 


7 
REV. 


The crown of life was placed upon 
the brow of the beloved teacher and 
minister, Dr. Beckwith, on the third 
day of March. The message came to 
us borne on the mysterious wings of 
the air, soon after the great Messenger 
had come to him, and with it seemed 
to float another message, ‘Be still and 
know that Iam God.” 

Full of beautiful years, but yet with 
the vivacity that might be the envy 
of youth and beloved of all as he loved 
all, Dr. Beckwith has made the world 
richer with the imperishable beauty of 
his Christlike ministry. 

A tribute to his life received just as 
we are going to press will have to be 
deferred until the April issue of The 
Friend, 


LILY BOARLIYS WORK, IN 
LUKU AND: ON MAUI. 


The Monthly Ministers’ School has 
been steadily kept up in interest and 
attendance. During the present year, 
Vir. Waltrip is working in New Testa- 
ment exegesis, Mr. Turner is giving a 
valuable course in connection with 
Sunday school work, while Mr. Dodge 
is doing some work in systematic the- 
ology. At each meeting two or three 
brief sermon outlines are given by dif- 
ferent preachers, which are criticized 
by the members present. The attend- 
ance on these meetings often runs as 
nigh as twenty pastors, evangelists and 
a few visitors from the various Ha- 
watian churches. We usually have five 
nationalities present from our preach- 
ing force. 

About Christmas time Rev. and Mrs. 
Dodge received a letter from Mrs. A. 
C. Reed of the Illinois Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union of Chicago. Mrs. 
Reed stated that our work on Maui 
was a matter of deep interest to the 
ladies of the Union, who subscribed 
annually through the American Muis- 
sionary Association the stm of $200 
toward our salary.. Until this letter 
arrived we were not aware that Illi- 
nois people were particularly interest- 
ed in our work. The letter brought us 
a great deal of joy, and we were glad 
io know these friends were praving 
for the Master’s Kingdom on Maui ev- 
ery Tuesday. So the prayer circle 
widens, and we are assured Maui in- 
terests and needs are not forgotten at 
the throne of grace. 

& se Ss 
Japanese Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Miss C. L. Turner, assisted by Miss 
Tanaka and Mrs. Kanda have built up 
a fine Women’s society in the Japa- 
nese Church of Wailuku. Twenty-four 
women and seventeen children is the 
record of attendance. On February 14 
many lessons were drawn from the life 
of Lincoln illustrated by pictures and 
anecdotes showing his kindness and 
nobility of character. These ladies are 
doing a splendid work ° of visitation, 
aiming to reach every Japanese family 
in Wailuku. 

As a result of the social gatherings 
and visitation eight new children have 
been enrolled in the Tapanese day 
school in the last two weeks. The Sun- 
day school has 60 and the day school 
s4 members enrolled. 

INSIDE OUT. 

“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining ; 

And so I turn my clouds about 

And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining.” 


WAT- 
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PICTURES OF OLD HAWAII 
WITH GLIMPSES OF THE 
NEW. 


ie 
By O. H. Gulick. 

Read Before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation Jan. 4, 1909. 
.Missionaries Enter Government Ser- 
vice. 


Rey. William Richards of the Ameri- 
can Board Mission, in 1838, with the ap- 
proval of the board, withdrew from con- 
nection with the mission, and at the re- 
quest of the King and Chiefs, became 
their special counselor. Some years later 
he was made Minister of Instruction, 
having in charge the founding of the 
common schools. At his death in 1847, 
he was succeeded by Rev. Richard Arm- 
strong, the father of General Armstrong, 
who also severed connection with the 
mission to take charge of the govern- 
ment common schools. Under his effi- 
cient leadership the system of govern- 
ment free schools was fully organized. 
All instruction was in the vernacular; 
the teachers, with but few exceptions, be- 
ing the graduates of the boarding schools 
of Lahainaluna’ and the Hilo Boys’ 
school. 

Boarding Schools. 

Boarding schools have, since 1831, oc- 
cupied a most important relation to the 
educational system which for eighty years 
has covered the islands. The Lahaina- 
luna school was founded by the mission 
in 1831, under the instruction of Rev. 
Lorrin Andrews. In succeeding years 
several of the most valuable men of the 
mission were teachers in this most stc- 
cessfui institution. For sixty years this 
high school furnished the most of the 
school teachers, the country lawyers, dis- 
trict judges, policemen, and the gospel 
ministers of the land, besides sending 
forth forty missionaries to the Marquesas 
and Micronesia. All these were educated 
almost exclusively in the Hawaiian lan- 
guage. The Lahainaluna graduate stood 
high among his people, ranking as much 
above the mass as in the States the col- 
leoe man stands in a community of farm- 
ers. Besides the Lahainaluna school, 
there was the Hilo Boys’ 

Soarding School, under Rey. D. B. Ly- 
man, the latter, being the model upon 
which General Armstrong founded 
Hampton Institute. There was also Rev. 
E. Bond’s boys’ school in Kohala, and at 
a certain period, Rev. W. P. Alexander 
conducted a theological training school 
at Wailuku. These schools constituted 
a harmonious system for training men 
for life and usefulness. 

Training of Native Ministers. 

Should the promising lad of the Ko- 
hala public schools entered in Mr. Bond’s 
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school for say three years then be select- 
ed as the best one to be sent to Mr. Ly- 
man’s Hilo higher school, then again 
after a four years’ course he might be 
sent to Lahainaluna for another four 
years. Should he be so inclined, and be 
judged fit, thence he might go to Mr. 
Alexander’s theological training school 
for two years. Upon his final gradua- 
tion this favored young man may have 
had three years in the free public school, 
three years in Mr. Bond’s, four in the 
Hilo school, four in the Lahainaluna high 
school, and two in the Wailuku training 
school, thus having enjoyed thirteen 
years under direct missionary influence, 
besides the three years of early boyhood 
in the free public school. Some of the 
men who enjoyed such years of training, 
all in their mother tongue, proved fine 
men, men of culture—the salt of the land. 
Such are some of the ministers now pas- 
tors of Hawaiian Churches. The mis- 
sionary fathers who wrought this for 
Hawaii, “Builded better than they knew.” 
They have passed away, and the men 
they thus trained, are fast passing off 
the stage. 

The earlier girls’ boarding schools 
may be mentioned as follows: The fine 
Wailuku Girls’ School, taught by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Bailey, and Miss Og- 
den; Mrs. Coan’s Hilo Girls’ School ; the 
Kohala Girls’ School; the Maui Mauna- 
olu School; the Waialua, Haleiwa Girls’ 
School, whose euphonius name has been 
taken by the Waialua hotel; the Kawai- 
ahao Girls’ School, whose flourishing 
successor is now a part of the Mid-Pa- 
cific Institute in Manoa Valley. 

Of course, these lists are but imper- 
fect, partial and brief mention of some 
of the institutions which have helped to 
build the harmonious and measurably 
beauteous society of the Hawaii of to- 
day. 

The most hopeful omen for the future 
of Hawaii, is found in the high Christian 
character of a good proportion of our 
free government school teachers, who 
are bright lights, and enlightened exam- 
ples for their scholars. 


Musical Talent. 


The development of musical talent 
among native Hawaiians was wholly un- 
expected by their early friends, and is a 
revelation of the past thirty, or thirty-five 
years. I am no singer myself, and have 
not held myself capable of leading in the 
singing of the simplest tune. Forty-six 
years ago in my first ministry in Ka-u, 
at out-station meetings, I have known a 
company of a dozen church-members to 
attempt to sing a familiar hymn and 
tune, when the semblance to any known 
tune could not be recognized till the third 
or fourth verse had been reached. Being 
helpless myself, criticism of others was 
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not in place, but the situation was piti- 
able indeed. 

Now the country is full of young peo- 
ple, and older, very capable singers, and 
the fame of many talented Hawaiian sing- 
ers is widespread, while the singing of 
Sabbath school children and boarding 
school young people, is of striking power 
and beauty. 

Hymn Writers. 

The earlier missionaries, Bingham, 
Ellis and Bishop, wrote a few hymns 
that hold their place in the first Hawai- 


ian hymn book. But later, Rev. Lorenzo~ 


Lyons of Waimea, Hawaii, developed the 
gift for composine fitting and beautiful 
Hawaiian hymns. His talent for hymn 
writing has filled the mouths and hearts 
of thousands of Hawaiian Sabbath 
schoo] children with song. Some one has 
said, “Let who will make the laws of 
the land, if I may write her hymns.” 
The gospel light brought to children’s 
hearts through the singing of gospel 
hymns is perhaps as powerful as any oth- 
er form of religious instruction. Since 
Mr. Lyon’s day, Miss Ella Paris of Ke- 
alakekua, Hawaii, has produced some of 
the most beautiful hymns in the Ha- 
waiian language. 


REV. LORENZO LYONS. 


Of many of the new comers to these 
islands who are now entering into the 
possession of the land, and who know 
not the past, it may be said, “Ye reap 
that where on ye bestowed no labor; 
other men labored and ye are entered 
into their labors.” 


en ie sla 


. by enterprising foreigners. 
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Development of Social Intercourse. 


Turning from educational and mis- 
sionary matters let us glance at the de- 
velopment of social intercourse, rapid 
transit, postal facilities and commercial 
enterprises. 

By 1835 the mission of the American 
Board occupied twenty-one stations cov- 
ering the whole group. Perhaps eight 
of these stations were occupied by two 
or more families. My father was locat- 
ed for three or four years at Waimea, 
Kauai, and later at Koloa. His mother, 
whom he left in the States, had been 
dead eighteen months before he heard of 
the event, the letter coming by ship 
around Cape Horn. When Dr. Bingham 
diedin Baltimore last Oct. 25, we should 
have heard of it the next morning. An 
occasional overland mail was sent by 
sailing ship to Mazatlan in the forties— 
postage being 4o cents a letter. 


The Schooner. 


The schooner played the leading role 
in the development of inter-island com- 
merce in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The earlier voyagers who 
touched at Oahu made Waikiki their 
port, and it was not till November, 1794, 
that Capt. Brown of the schooner Jackal 
discovered and entered the harbor of Ho- 
nolulu. For sixty years from this date 
schooners were the principle means of 
intercourse between the islands. The 
Hawaiian became an efficient sailor both 
by service tipon the inter-island schooner 
and upon the Arctic whaler. No more 
able seamen were to be found on any 
ocean. Many of the earlier vessels were 
top-sail schooners of the type of the Mis- 
sionary Packet, nicknamed the Fliberty- 
jibet, brought out from Boston by Mr. 
James Hunnewell, master, in 1826, a 
vessel of forty tons. Later the top-sail 
was dropped, and the fore and aft sail, 
two-imasted schooner became the favorite 
tig. Some of these schooners were own- 
ed by the chiefs, but the most of them 
i The names 


‘of some of these vessels were: the Pilot, 


Keoua, Kahalaia, Keola, Manuokawai, 
Kalama, Kekauluohi, Maria, Kameha- 
meha IIT, Kamehameha IV, Kamoi, Ka- 
moiwahine, Kamoikeiki, Kamamalu, the 
Emma Rooke, and the Nettie Merril. 
These were household words in_ the 
forties, fifties and sixties. They played 
a prominent part in the development of 
the commerce of Hawaii. Owing to the 
efficiency of these vessels and of the Ha- 
waiian seamen, very few lives have been 
lost at sea from our island fleet. At 
about 1848, a schooner, whose name if 
am unable to give, was capsized off the 
eastern coast of Kauai, and a family 
named Higginbottom, new atrivals from 
Australia, and one Punahou school boy, 
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Edward Johnson, son of the missionary 
at Hanalei, were lost. In 1856 or 1857, 
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the schooner Kamamalu, sailing from 
Honolulu for Kona, Hawaii, with a long 
list of [lawatian passengers, was lost 
with all on board in the channel between 
Maui and Hawaii. I crossed that chan- 
nel that night in my schooner the Ka- 
mehameha IV, and can witness that it 
was a very stormy night. Capt. Thos. 
Hobron, the owner of the three vessels 
bearing the name Moi, was the most stuc- 
cessful coaster, and laid the foundation 
of his fortune in the business. 

The Morning Stars. 

Mention may be made of the five mis- 
sionary vessels owned by the American 
Board, named successively Morning 
Star, which for fifty years have sailed 
out of the port of Honolulu for Micro- 
nesia. Here I may remark that no old 
timer who has sailed the channels of 
Hawaii in schooners ever speaks in Ho- 
nolulu of goirg down to Hawail, or up 
to Kauai. A one-night passage to Kauai 
and a seven days’ passage from Kauai to 
Honolulu in a schooner would cure one 
of using such an expression. 

It was in 1860, that the steamer Ki- 
lauea came into service, heading the long 
list of efficient coasting steamers which 
have displaced or superceded the schoon- 
er fleet. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF JAP- 
ANESE CHRISTIAN BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL, JULY 1,50 
DEC Bi .100S. 


The Japanese Christian Boarding 
School has made smooth and steady 
progress during the past six months. 
After the summer vacation ‘any 
small children entered the school, 
while some older boys who had xzradu- 
ated from the grammar grade, left us 
to take positions. We have at pres- 
ent 59 children: 

Three from Hawaii, 16 from Kanai, 
25 from Honolulu, 4 from Maui, 6 from 
Oahu, 5 orphans. 

We are glad to know that meny of 
the boys brought up in our schont dr- 
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ing the past thirteen years are now 
working on several of the plantations 
and in stores. They are standing on 
Christian principles, and by their good 
influence new children are brought un- 
der our care. 

We wish to express our hearty 
thanks to the kind friends, who have 
from time to time assisted our work 
with money, and in other ways. 

Every Summer about twenty chil- 
dren remain with us. Most of them 
are orphans, or poor children who are 
supported free of charge or are paying 
only half rate, owing to the poverty 
of their parents. On this account, at 
the end of the semi-annual period we 
find ourselves in financial difficilty ; 
but we are very thankful to state that, 
by the generous gifts from our friends 
we have passed the last six months 
with the small deficit of $11.40, though 
the old debt is still unpaid. 

We earnestly hope that our friends 
will continue to assist, us in our work 
both piayerfully and financially. 

The semi-annual financial report is 
respectfully submitted. 

T. OKUMURA, 
Principal. 
Honolulu, T. H., Feb. 15, 1909. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 


Receipts— 

Gand eT ene elo te cee e ee TOS.00 
Mary Cas‘le Trust (for family Loard- 

TAINS) Im ARS chia Aico o iG oie. ci Rs ee roa 150.00 
Mary Castle Trust.....-2.-.-.+..+-- 150.00 
Riawatiom Oats toes stasis i= = ie < « 60.00 
PGhA TROT Gaya eens baa uate ceeneps eats = 100.00 
fare (et ee GaSilenteeniy = shee stee aps te al'- = 100.00 
irs. Wee Westervelie. aalck.cs. =r 25.00 
Alexander, Baldwin & Co........... 100.00 
Miss Dorothy Castle ..........----- 15.00 
Mire PAW Ace OW Ob res aie tsa. oe piece) oc 25.00 
Mir ok. ‘(Ok .\@oleniamigen ae cre terse teas 30.00 
Mars teMit SarRicelhw ss sercictys aki tae sto 50.00 

Woe, eisiee cates. a oer Bei aas $1,563.50 

Disbursements— 

Riceeand Prades <. 2m cle cota re ate $ 360.90 
Cea ROeY TUNG, pac ais Sie Be ESO cata Gs Soman 842.50 
Birr Le et Ae Rens ate ch Reb peek ease 40.00 
Was himeys Slee) -2t sf. eat aah 93.00 
Minor Expenses ........-.-+--++--- 67.50 
Wage—Cook and General Servants.. 171.00 

IV AEED AREA ARORA: wher Ried sake ene = $1,574.90 
JVs Hen A ee BORO IED Emiko CECI Re. $ 11.40 
Deficit of last report..........---.-- 369.00 

$ 380.40 
BH. and O. EH: 


T. OKUMURA. 
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Pastor Okumura, of the Makiki Jap- 
anese Church is in the Palama General 
Hospital having successfully passed 
through an operation which was per- 
formed on March 6, 


The Scribe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary, 


DIGEST aor 
PORT 


QUARTEREY. Rise 
>» FOR, QUARTERDEND: 
ING DEC. 31/1908, 


1.—A wholesome religious interest is 
manifest at many of our stations and 
in our churches. There have been very 
encouraging accessions during the 
quarter. Many of these new members 
are young men and young women 
whose presence in our churches should 
count for much in the coming years. 
Buddhist opposition is quite a serious 
factor in thwarting the efforts of our 
evangelists in some out-stations. The 
brief sojourn of Rev. Mr. Ebina on his 
way home to Japan from the Interna- 
tional Council at Edinburgh, and the 
American Board meeting at Brooklyn. 
wrought good results in our Japanese 
community. It would be good policy 
to promote the coming to the islands 
once a vear of such men as Miyagawa 
and Ebina, as there are prominent Jap- 
anese in Honolulu who are pre-dispos- 
ed to Christianity, and who might be 
ied into full acceptance of the Christian 
faith, under the leadership of influen- 
tial Christian men from Japan. 

2.—There has been special activity 
in the Sunday school field during the 
quarter. There have been several big 
rallies at such points as Lahaina and 
Wailuku on Maui, and at Waimea on 
Kauai, The exercises have been of a 
high order, and the spirit that prevail- 
ed has been one of great promise. 

In two of our Chinese Sunday 
schools an attendance of over two hun- 
dred each is reported, in one almost all 
coming from non-Christian homes. 
Some schools report an advance in 
equipment; others are in great need of 
picture cards, papers, and charts. Some 
of our better equipped schools have a 
surplus in these lines, and could devote 
them to no better use than to. pass 


them over to some of our needy 
schools. 
Rev. M. G. Santos has three Sunday 


schools under his charge numbering in 
all 98 members, and representing seven 
nationalities viz., Portuguese, Spani- 
ards, Porto Ricans, Koreans, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Hawaiians. 

3.—The special supervision of all our 
work on the island of Molokai has 
been assigned to Rey. H. P. Judd, 1 
addition to his duties as Su- 
perintendent of our Sunday school 
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work throughout the Islands. During 
the quarter "he has been afield a great 
part of the time, making a circuit of 
Maui with Rev. R. B. Dodge, and visit- 
ing churches and Sunday schools on 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu and Kauai. 

4.—Our dees ee Superintendent, 
Rev. F. S. Scudder, has inaugurated a 
movement having in view the improve- 
ment of laborers’ quarters and sur- 
roundings. In this he has won the 
hearty approval of plantation man- 
agers, and although the movement is 
as yet only in its infancy, great things 
are to be hoped for. During the quar- 
ter he has visited nineteen can nps, se- 
curing three new openings for mission 
effort. 

5-—One of our neediest fields at 
present is in Kona, Hawaii, where we 
lave eight churches and only two pas- 
tors. In various localities the active 
Christian effort of prominent laymen is 
accomplishing much. Rev. E. S. Timo- 
teo is now making a tour of some of 
the more needy sections of Hawaii, 
ministering to the churches, counseling 
with the pastors, and giving them en- 
couragement in their work. 

6.—In the absence of a theological 
seminary or Bible school for the in- 
struction of our ministers, much is be- 
ing done by the minister’s meetings 
that are held on the various Islands. 
These meetings are generally held 
monthly and the program in the main 
consists of a careful study of the Sun- 
day school lessons for the coming 
month, drill in sermonizing and preach- 
ing, study of Bible Geography, etc. 
These meetings have uniformly devel- 
oped marked interest, and have reach- 
ed helpfully the majority of our pas- 
tors. Rev. Messrs. Lydgate, Erdman. 
Dodge, and Baker have been the re- 
sponsible leaders in this work of in- 
struction, receiving valuable aid from 
Rev. Messrs. Beek with: Turner, Wal- 
trip, Burnham. and Judd. 

7.—At the special request of rest 
dents of Wailuku, Rev. R. B. Dedge 
three years ago, reopened services in 
the Wailuku Union church. The event 
was commemorated recently by a ser- 
mon by Mr. Dodge reviewing the rec- 
ord of the three years, during which 
the Church has made steady growth 
financially and otherwise. By courte- 


ous arrangement, services are held 
Sunday evenings, the Episcopal 


Church holding services in their own 
building Sunday mornings, the two 
services thus not conflicting. 

8.—The newly inaugurated Chinese 
service at Waihee prospers under the 
leadership of Mr. Yee Kui. This was 
begun at the solicitation of Chinese re- 
siding in Waihee, A very successful 
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Hawaiian service has recently been 
started at Puunene under the leader- 
ship of Kaleikini. The people are agi- 
tating the project of building a house 
of worship. 

9.—The settlement work directly and 
indirectly under the Board is prosper- 
ing at every point. The club-work and 
kindergartens are flourishing. The 
Pure Mill distribution from Palama 
Settlement is extending, additional sta- 
tions being projected at Kakaako and 
at the Associated Charities. We note 
specially the completion of the Kalihi 
Settlement building, and the encour- 
aging development of the Settlement 
for Chinese under Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie. Palama Settlement is finding 
its new swimming tank a great acqui- 
sition, and Waiakea Settleneae is re- 
joicing in the services of its new head- 
worker, Miss Baxter. 

10.—Gratifying receipts of money are 
worthy of note, viz., $1900 net from the 
Bazaar held under the auspices of the 
Fort St. Chinese Church; $2194.25 by 
subscription toward the erection of the 
Kalihi Settlement Building; and $3000 
donated to Palama Settlement toward 


}a new dormitory. 


11.—Special mention should be made 
of the steady growth of some of the 
schools under our Chinese evangelists, 
that in Nuuanu valley under Mr. Ching 
Leong, making most satisfactory prog- 
ress in a needy neighborhood, and fur- 
nishing the basis for evangelistic work 
‘n the Chinese colony residing there. 

12.—Through the generosity of cer- 
tain individuals, the Board has come 
into possession of several tracts of land 
which will serve as a basis for ex- 
changes whereby full title may be se- 
sured to church sites at various points. 
Thus the Board now holds title to the 
Kanaio Church site through the gener- 


ous gift of Judge Guy Goodness of Ma-- 


ni. The Hon. Wm. H. Rice has also 
offered the Board the deed to certain 
lands in Anahola for exchange in pro- 
curing one or more church sites. One 
other similar offer has been made re- 
cently by a third party. A few more 
such proffers would help to establish 
full title to lands now used by churches 
but without any certain tenure. 
13.—Glad tidings come from every 
part of our field of the joy and blessed-~ 
ness of the Christmas season. Unusual 


numbers have gathered at these festiv- 


ities. Thus at one Chinese Christmas 
celebration there were 150 present, and 
at a Japanese Christmas gathering 
there were over 300in attendance. These 
eccasions have furnished opportunity 
for the voicing of the Gospel message 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED 
SPEAKERS. 


Sunday evening, Feb. 14, Bishop C. 
Wveomith, .D., of the Méthodist 
Episcopal Church,who is touring the 
Islands in the interest of the various 
Methodist missions here, addressed a 
large audience in Central Union 
Church. 

It being the Universal Day of Prayer 
for students, the different schools had 
been invited and attended in a body, 
filling a large part of the main floor 
‘of the church. 

The Bishop made a strong plea with 
the young people that they give their 


. first attention to the development of 


character. If we must live forever and 
forever live with ourselves, how im- 
portant that we make the most possi- 
ble of every opportunity for the im- 
provement of that self. 

It was a great pleasure to hear the 
Bishop and we know that his address 
will be long remembered by those who 
heard him. 

Sunday evening, Feb. 21, the Hon. 
Milton Reed, of Fall River, Mass., gave 
a most delightful and instructive ad- 
dress on “A Glimpse Into the Levant.” 
‘Mr. Reed is a good traveler, and 
has besides the rare gift of describing 
what he has seen so vividly as to make 
the scenes real to his hearers. His ob- 
servations on the life and characteris- 
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tics of the Egyptians were exception- 
ally fine. 

In passing, he spoke most enthusias- 
tically of the work of the Christian 
missionaries in bettering conditions 
and bringing the moral and social life 
of the Egyptians to a higher plane. He 
gave it as his testimony that, although 
he had gone out prejudiced against 
missionary work in general, he had 
been thoroughly converted, as _ he 
thinks any fair-minded man must be 
who will go and see for himself the 
magnificent work which missionaries 
are doing. 

oo 
Lenten Lectures. 


The following letter has been issued 
to the members of the Men’s League 
by the chairman, Mr. J. P. Cooke: 

“The Men of America as well as the 
rest of the Christian World are com- 
ing more and more every year to ob- 
serve the Lenten Season as a time for 
the special consideration of the subject 
of Religion. 

“Interpreting this universal trend as 
an indication of the spirit of the age, 
the Men’s League at its last meeting 
voted to invite the men of Honolulu 
to unite during Lenton season this 
year in the study of the topic: ‘Is Our 
Religion Real?’ and to ask Dr. Scud- 
der to deliver a series of Six Addresses 
on this topic. 

“We enclose a number of cards an- 
nouncing the dates and topics. Will 
you not kindly place these in the hands 
of men of your acquaintance and in- 
vite them. personally to come out and 
hear these addresses. The success of 
the series. is assured if every membez 
of the League will take hold and work 
enthusiastically: for it. 

“Let us rally to our Pastor in this 
special effort.” 

The series will be given on Sunday 
evenings, beginning, Feb. 28, and cov- 
ers the following topics: 

“The Present Day Passion for the 
Real.” 

“The Reality of Jesus.” 

“Faith—A Real Experience.” 

“How Make Prayer Real?” 

“The Reality of the Church.” 

“Realizing Immortality.” 

The favorable attention which these 
addresses received, when given last 
year as Passion Week Talks at a noon- 
meeting for men, and the fact that the 
men’s League proposes to make an 
earnest effort to rally the men of the 
city to the meetings should make this 
a notable Lenten season at Central 
Union, 


as 


a 


Christian Endeavor. 
The Christian Endeavor Society of 
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Central Union Church is fortunate in 
having mission branches for whose 
success it is more or less responsible. 
The societies at Kakaako Mission and 
Palama Settlement, both of which 
were organized by Central Union, are 
doing excellent work. There are al- 
ways some of our members present at 
their meetings either to lead or to as- 
sist in the meetings. 

Since Kalihi Settlement has been 
made a branch of Central Union 
Church our young people have natural- 
ly taken. more interest in the Endeavor 
Society which Mr. Chamberlain had 
already organized and been conduct- 
ing for some time. Whenever possible 
members from Central Union will be 
delegated to attend the meetings at 
Kalihi. , 

These, with the monthiy meeting at 
Leahi Home and an occasional meeting 
at the Oahu Prison, keeps the society 
from becoming too self-centered or 
from deteriorating into a merely week- 
ly devotional meeting. While accom- 
plishing some real good to those whom 
they serve, the members themselves 
are really receiving the largest benefit 
by learning through experience the real 
joy of service. 

ae se Me 
Ladies’ Society. 

This organization of about ninety of 
the ladies of the church and congrega- 
tion devotes itself specially to the fur- 
thering of the social interests of the 
church by managing the monthly so- 
ciables and by calling on new-comers 
in the city and cultivating an acquain- 
tance with them. In a city of the size 
of Honolulu with an ever increasing 
number of visitors and strangers com- 
ing in there is large opportunity for 
work of this kind, and the society pur- 
poses to renew its efforts to meet the 
growing needs. 

On alternate months the sociables 
are held at some member’s home in 
the afternoon. This past month it was 
held on the beautiful lawn of Mrs. W. 
W. Hall on Nuuanu avenue. It was 
a delightfully informal affair. The 
committee in charge served light re- 
freshments. 

By dividing the city into sections 
and appointing a chairman for each 
section the society hopes to aid the 
pastor more effectively in getting into 
touch promptly, through friendly so- 
cial calls, with all who come to live 
here even for a brief time. 
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Ring with the mastery of a world to this?’ 
What is the hero’s clarion, though its blast 
As dies the Christian, with his armor on !— 
“Oh! is it not a noble thing to die, 
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THE Y.,M; C, AC Meas GOOD | with four or five dozen records, and 


AT CAMP DAMON. 


“Tt will be the best thing you have 
done,” said a business man when the 
plan of having a Y. M. C. A. tent at 
the annual encampment of the Na4 
tional Guard and regulars, as social 


and religious headquarters was ex- 
“Tt was the best camp 
we have ever had, and much of the 
creditus diel tomthe Ye Wis Gas tents 
said Col. Ziegler, when he and Major 
Riley called at the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing after the return to town, to thank 


plained to him. 


the association officially for what they 
had done in camp. 

When it was proposed at the month- 
ly meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the association that the Y. M. C. A. 
secure the large tent belonging to Cen- 


tral Union Church and take it to the 
camp with the soldiers, the idea met 
with favor at once, and money was 
voted to carry out the plan. The money 
was not on hand, but all felt it would 
come. 
being secured from Col. Jones and Ma- 
all the arrangements 


So, the necessary permission 
jor Dunning, 
were made. 
Just at the end of the main street 
of the camp the large tent was erected. 
Four large tables, fifteen 
were supplied with magazines galore, 


feet long, 


writing paper and envelopes printed 
for the occasion, pens and ink, check- 
ers and dominoes. A large phonograph 


needles in plenty, was kept going by 
the men most of the time. Stamps 
were sold in the tent, and many men 
wrote letters to friends and folks at 
Homes. die large sien, YY. MiG, A; 
Headquarters,” drew the men to the 
tent, and when the men were not on 
duty the 120 chairs were generally well 
filled during the day. Just by the tent 
wete five sets of horseshoes, 
which the men pitched quoits. 

But it was at night that the biggest 
crowds were on hand. Each evening 
after supper there was a religious 
meeting, addressed by Chaplain Simp- 
son, attended by an average of at least 
125 men. After that came an enter- 
tainment, the first evening a lecture 
by Revo, Co Mekeever, the next 
night music and recitations by people 
from town and the camp, and Satur- 
day night, a stereopticon talk by Mr. 
Ed Towse, with music by several 
quartets now and then. Sunday dinner 
time the men were all served bananas, 
pineapples, and oranges, donated by L. 
L. McCandless, James Dole, and Fred 
L. Waldron. 

Sunday night the men of the Nation- 
al Guard were busy fixing up their pay 
rolls, so after the usual meeting, at- 
tended by a large number of the regu- 


jlars, the tent was quiet. 


Officers and men, National Guard 
and regulars, packed the tent to its 
capacity each night up to Sunday. 


The General Secretary of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. was in charge throughout the 
encampment, and had a fine oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with the 
men and studying camp conditions. 
Order in the camp was excellent, the 
spirit of the men of the best, and the 
general moral tone high for such a 
gathering. And much of this, a num- 
ber have been good enough to say, was 


due to the work of the Young Men’s | 


Christian Association. Certainly it 
provided a wholesome way of spend- 
ing spare time and kept the men occu- 
pied while off duty. An idle mind is 
the devil’s workshop, and this shop we 
tried to close up. It was a great op- 
portunity for the association to show 
the adaptability of its work to meet the 
needs of all groups of men, and the 
large attendance at Chaplain Simp- 
son’s talks showed that men are fun- 
damentally religious and with a proper 


with | 


method, can be reached on that side 
of their natures. 

We thank those in command who 
|gave us this opportunity, and those 
who, by lending us equipment and ser- 
vice, made the first effort of this sort 
in Hawaii a success. 


A LARGE RELIGIOUS WORK. 


The Y. M. C. A. is now. doing the 
largest religious work in its history. 
For some time it seemed to the out- 
sider that not much religious work was 
being done, but during those days the 
committee was studying conditions 
and getting ready for its advance 
This has now begun, and 
six meetings a week, with another soon 
to be organized, is the program. We 
are going to the men, not asking them 
to come to us. A shop Bible class has 
yeen maintained at the Catton Neill 
& Co. shop at the noon hour since the 
middle of November with an average 
attendance of 16, and at the Honolulu 
Iron Works with an average attend- 
ance of 62. Early in October a Bible 
class was organized in the association 
building, which has averaged 12 men 
each week. The Friday night meeting 
in the building has averaged 26. The 
first of January meetings were begun 
at Fort Shafter in the gymnasium, 
which have averaged 45 men. 
meetings in the Oahu jail have been 
continued, and frequent meetings held 
on war vessels, and in local chapels or 
missions. 

By means of these meetings at least 
200 men a week are reached, and some 
weeks many more. The decision to go 
to the men, and not wait for them to 
come to us is responsible for this great 
increase. This will soon be extended 
by a weekly meeting at the Marine 
| Barracks where 500 men are stationed. 


movement. 
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Educational Advance 
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, EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE. 
F. W. Damon. 


Practical Suggestions. 

“Traditionalism is a dead weight to 
education. The greatest necd is that 
the people—the masses—break away 
from tradition and demand that the busi- 
ness of education be conducted upon 
modern business principles. 

“The next greatest need is that the peo- 
ple show a reasonable willingness to pay 
adequately, for the work of education. 
Satisfactory results will then come. Indi- 
viduals, even in this free democracy of 
ours, may not always realize their de- 
mands with money, but the people always 
get what they demand and are willing to 
pay for. 

“The schools need skill in the workers 
—moore skill than 1s ordinarilly developed 
in the Normal School; skill that comes 
not alone from scholarship and peda- 
gogy; skill that comes from intimate ac- 
quaintance with life conditions, 

“The schools will then contribute to 
Society larger numbers of graduates 
from the elementary and secondary 
Schools, graduates not only of passive 
good citizenship, but graduates of con- 
structive and creative social efficiency.” 

—Carton B. Gibson. 
aos ee OM 
EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 

HUMANE SOCIETY. 


No organization calls for the hearty 
support of both young and old more truly 
than does the Humane Society, which is 
reaching out to do what it can through 
its various channels, here in Hawaii. 
Perhaps one of the strongest agencies 
which it emplovs is to be found in its 
educational work, seeking to bring before 
the youth of the land noble and inspiring 


, 
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aging. Mrs. S. B. Dole, who is the 
efficient President of the branch of this 
Society in Hawaii, is doing all she can to 
make the work successful. At the pres- 
ent time a hundred copies of the simple 
but vigorous and suggestive Pledge of 
the Society are being sent to a number 
of schools in the city and others will fol- 
low ‘later on. This has been printed in 
clear and well-defined letters of green 
and red, easily read across the school 
room, and neatly framed. The Pledge 
runs as follows: “TJ wull try to be kind 
to all hving creatures and will try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” 

The initiation, growth and splendid de- 
velopment of organized humane work as 
represented by special organization ‘is 
one of the finest legacies of the Ninetenth 
Century to the Twentieth Century. It is 
extending its operations all over the 
world and one of the most fruitful 
spheres of its activity is to be found in 
the schools of different lands. Nearly 
fifty thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been or- 
ganized. In Maine, Washington, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Idaho, Montana, Texas, Wyoming and 
Pennsylvania laws have been enacted 
which make humane education compul- 
sory in the public schools. As has been 
forcibly said by Angell, the well known 
leader in this department of effort, in the 
United* states “lish theres anything 
which strikes more directly at the roots 
of wars, riots, anarchy, and every form 
of cruelty, than this education of the chil- 
dren in all our public, private and Sun- 
day Schools? 


“T believe there is a great defect in our 
systems of education. I believe that in 
our public schools it is quite as possible 
to develop the heart as the intellect, and 
that when this is required and done, we 
shall not only have higher protection for 
dumb creatures, and so increased length 
of human life, but also human life better 
developed and better worth living. I 
believe that the future student of Ameri- 
can history will wonder that the public 
schools of a free government, whose very 


ideals of conduct and training young and| existence depended upon public integritv 


plastic minds to have what George Eliot 
speaks of as “wide thoughts and much 


and mortals, so much uatiention should 
have been paid to the cultivation of the 


feeling for the rest of the world as well] intellect and so little to the cultivation of 


as ourselves.” 
effort is being carried on here with the 
‘cordial approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the directors of the different 
private schools. A number of addresses 
have already been made beforé some of 
the leading schools of the city and it is 
hoped to continue this training process as 
opportunity may offer. The kindly wel- 
come which the speakers have received, 
not onlv from teachers but from hundreds 


This particular line of| the heart. 


Re 
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Every humane pub- 
lication, every lecture, everv step in doine 
or teaching kindness to them (to ani- 
mals) is a step to prevent crime,—a step 
in promoting the growth of those quali- 


ties of heart which will elevate human) 


souls, even in the dens of sin and shame 
and prepare the way for the coming of 
neace on earth and good will to men. 
* 3% * T declare what I believe can- 
not be gain-said—that just as soon and 


of pupils, has been in itself most encour-! so far as we pour into all our schools the 


ry 


songs, poems and literature of mercy 

towards these lower creatures, just so 

soon and so far shall we reach the roots 

not only of cruelty, but of crime.’ 

Another Tribute to Educational Work 
in Hawaii. 

In our last issue we spoke of the 
recent visit of Professor Chamberlain 
to Honolulu, on his way to the Orient 
to study educational conditions in dif- 
ferent lands, but especially in China. 
‘He seems greatly to have enjoyed his 
brief stay here, which he characterizes 
in a private letter as “one of the most 
delightful days I can recall.” He has 
also in another letter addressed to the 
President of Oahu College given his 
impressions of the time spent here. As 
will be seen from this extract the work 
being carried forward in our different 
schools seemed most strongly to ap- 
peal to him: 

“But that which seems to me to sur- 
pass in deep interest all the special 
scientific field, is the contribution 
which is now being made to the solu- 
tion of the great humanitarian problem 
of the relations of the East and the 
West, and of the Mongolian and Cau- 
casian races, by the commingling of 
the Oriental and Occidental races and 
civilizations under the congenial skies 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Schools in 
which children of a dozen or more na- 
tionalities are gathered and are’ har- 
moniously uniting in developing their 
higher natures on common ground and 
by common means, constitute labora- 
tories of civilization, peculiarly worthy 
of critical study at the present time, 

“The educational, industrial and 
philanthropic institutions of Honolulu, 
placed as they are midway between 
oldest Orient and newest Occident, in 
a wonderfully congenial climate, form 
a transition station whose evolutionary 
functions are unsurpassed in interest. 
It is well worth crossing half the 
American continent and half the Pa- 
cific Ocean to witness the unique com- 
bination of conditions and functions 
presented by the Hawaiian Islands, 
particularly as the crossing is a joy in 
itself.” 

THANKS. 

We, the Chinese and Hawaiians resi- 
dents of Kula, residing at Kamaole, 
Keokea, Waiohuli and Kohea, in the 
district of Makawao, Island and Coun- 
ty of Maui, wish to extend our best and 
most sincere thanks, through The 
Fricnd to the Hon. H. P. Baldwin and 
the manager of the Makawao Ranch, 
Mr. Lui von Tempskey, for their kind- 
ness of allowing us the free use of the 
water on their ranch, in Makawao, dur- 
ing this long and continuing drouth. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

to many under the most favorable con- 
ditions. As one of our Superintend- 
ents writes: “The weeks of training 
in hymns and carols and the beautiful 
story of the coming of Christ are worth 
all the effort called for in our different 
Sunday schools. The whole future life 
of hundreds of our pupils will be the 
richer for the lessons thus learned.” 

14.—In connection with our Island 
associations on Oahu and Kauai, our 
Japanese pastors and evangelists have 
held meetings for the discussion of 
matters of importance in their own 
field. Thus the need of thorough prep- 
aration for preaching has been empha- 
sized, and the call for a more effective 
evangelism. We note steady progress 
in the fraternal interest and brotherly 
cooperation of our forces of every na- 
tionality in these stated gatherings on 
the various islands. 

15.—The isolation of some of our 
workers might be alleviated by an oc- 
casional temporary shifting of field. 
Two of our Portuguese pastors made 
such an exchange for a period of six 
weeks, to the manifest advantage of 
both men, and probably to 
churches as well. 

16.—The churches affiliated with our 
Board have extended the courtesy of 
the use of their houses of worship to 
other bodies of Christians during the 
quarter. Warm welcome has been ac- 
corded thus to special services of the 
Salvation Army at Wailuku and Ho- 
nolulu, and the Union Church at Lihue 
has opened its doors once a month to 
services by our Episcopalian brethren. 

17.—Mr. 
ctuished his work at Paauhau, has gone 
to the mainland, expecting eventually 
to enter the Moody ietibae an Chica- 
go for further study. Rev. K. Ka- 
ulili has taken up work with Re church 
at Koloa, and Rey. J. B. Hanaike is 
serving the church at Lihue as tem- 
porary supply. Revs: J, Hi Raele iG: 
W. Waiau, and A. Paaluhi were or- 
dained during the quarter. One of 
these, Rev. S. Paaluhi is preaching at 
Anahola; another, Rev. G. W. Waiau 
is caring for religious services at 
Pauoa. 

Death has been busy, having taken 
from our number, during the quarter, 
the venerable Rev. Dr. Hiram Bing- 
ham; Rev. D. Kapali, retired, a former 
missionary to Micronesia ; and two of 
our active pastors, viz., Revs. C. W. P. 
Kaeo of Kona, Hawaii, and Martina 
Lutera of Keawakapu, Maui. 

Olur forces at Lahaina have been 
greatly strengthened by the coming of 
Rev, Mr, and Mrs, Burnham who are 


forcing 


both 


Shimamura having relin-: 
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comfortably settled and at work rein- 
the English services of the 
Wainee church in Hale Aloha, the re- 
constructed parish house. 

Pe a 
Woman’s Board of Missions. 

The meetings of this splendid organ- 
ization of women on the first Tuesday 
of each month are always well attend- 
ed. The programs thus far this year 
have been unusually strong. 

At the October meeting the subject 
under consideration was “Industrial 
Missions.” <A special feature of the 
meeting was the address by Mrs. J. 
H. De Forest of Japan. 

“Medical Missions” were studied at 
the November meeting. Miss Hoppin 
of Kusaie was present and spoke. 

The leading topic at the December 
meeting was “The Emanuel Movement 
of Boston,” the principal speaker being 
Mrs. Moses, the College Club’s Day 
memorial Nurse, who herself took a 
course at Emanuel Church. 

Last month the topic of the hour 
was “Evangelistic Missions.” Interest- 
ing reports were given by two of the 
auxiliary societies—The Gleaners and 
Kin Kok Kong Tau Fui.  . 

This month the meeting was held on 
Monday, March 1, instead of Tuesday, 
in order that the society might hear 
Mrs. Arthur H. Smith of North China, 
Mrs. Smith, like her famous husband, 
is a most interesting and effective 
speaker. All who were present felt it 
was a real privilege to hear her. 

But the meetings, important as they 
are in keeping) alive a strong interest 
in missions, is but a small part of the 
Board work. The real work is done 
through its four main departments, 
each with its department superintend- 
ent: Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Portuguese, and through its five auxili- 
ary Socitiee the Missionary Gleaners, 
the Pauahi Band, the Lima Kokua, the 
Aurora Society, and the Kin Kok Tau 
Fui, each one of which is actively en- 
gaged in some particular branch of 
mission study and mission work. 

eee No 
The Missionary Gleaners. 

We thought it might be of interest 
to our readers to present a brief state- 
ment of the work of one of the auxili- 
arv societies of the Woman’s Board. 

The members of the Society of Mis- 
sionary Gleaners pledge themselves for 
the support of the following, during the 
year 1908-9: 

Ku Kor Anslamon, an American 
boy, in the High School Department of 
the Harpoot Orphange. 

Two pupils in the Mission of Kusaie, 
Micronesia. 
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Three pupils in Kawaiahao Semin- 
ary, Honolulu. One Hawaiian Bible 
reader among the women of Honolulu. 

Seventy-five’ dollars for the aid of 
ree Kindergartens in Honolulu. 

Ten dollars for the Associated Char- 
ities. 

Ten dollars for the Woman’s Board 
of Missions in Hawa. They also give 
in proportion to their income to the 
Chinese and Japanese work of Hono- 
lulu; to the Sewing School in Palama 
Mission; to the Kakaako Mission. 

In order to do these things they are 
obliged to raise $500. 

In the regular meetings this year the 
work of the Orphanages in Turkey and 
the history of the Micronesian Missions 
in Kusaie and Ruk have been studied 
systematically. The life of the late Dr. 
Hiram Bingham was the topic for one 
meeting followed by a visit to his last 
resting place in the old Mission Cem- 
ebery, 

The history of Kawaiahao Seminary 
was taken up at the October meeting 
and at the next meeting Miss Bosher 
will address the society in Atherton 
Hall, the new home of the Seminary. 
Mrs. J. B. Atherton, Miss Jessie Hop- 
pin of Kusaie, and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Smith of North China, have given de- 
lightful and instructive talks at differ- 
ent times during this year, 

In later numbers of The Friend we 
hope to hear from the other societies 
of the Board. 

a 
Our Missionaries. 

A few weeks ago a letter came from 
our missionaries at Naru, Micronesia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Delaporte, telling of the 
hardship which the unusual drought of 
this season has brought upon them, and 
asking whether it would not be possi- 
ble to secure at least two or three large 
tanks into which they might gather the 
water during the rainy season, . They 
also deplored the fact that they had 
not been able, on the same account to 
complete the church and mission build- 
ings as they had hoped. 

The letter was read from the pulpit 
and an appeal made for funds. Within 
ten days, $500 had been contributed 
for the buildings, and $161 for three 
water tanks. How this will rejoice the 
hearts of these our faithful representa- 
tives in these far away islands? Our 
prayers go with these gifts that this 
added equipment may make their work 
more easy as well as more fruitful of 
good. 


a 


ees 
Several of the Japanese Churches sent 
in a special contribution to the Hawaiian 
Board, which was. generous in. propor- 
tion to their strength, 
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You can 


“Eat your cake and have it” 


You can give away your property and have it,—really enjoy it, as long as you live. 


it longer than ¢hat anyay 
This is the idea of “‘THE 


in a very real sense. 


Erect tap eenes GiFrT PLAN’’! Your 


money,—property, 


You could'nt have 


or whatever can be 


converted into money,—pays you a good steady income during your life and goes on working for you and for 


humanity after you are gone, 
So you 

So also, you 

This is no cant. 


“lay 


up for yourself treasures etc.’’ 


invest much better elsewhere and 


“make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness”’ 


It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 
The Finance CRBS makes you an offer of one whole per cent beues than before. 


You can hardly 


the amount you invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 


wrangled for after 


If you are 
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See the Treasurer of the 


YOU aren Zone: 


20 years or over your money will earn 5 per cent. 
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Board and talk over the security, the form of gift etc. 


MAKE. RIE INS: — make your money make friends. Make it work. 


BOAD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Okamura of Kona, writes of his 
Japanese Sunday School “Christmas 
party” 

“There were over seventy Japanese, 
with a few other invited friends, who 
met in Central Kona Society Hall.” 


“The contrasts between this year, 
and a similar entertainment last year 
are encouraging. The number was 
doubled, last year only about forty be- 
ing present. Last year the children 
knew very little about the Heavenly 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
this year they know all about Jesus’ 
life, and his crucifixion and resurrec- 


tion. They know they should love 
Jesus.” 
hMieast | year,” says) Mr;\) Okamu- 


ra, “I was all alone. No one had cour- 
age to stand by me asa Christian ; but 
this year I had five brethren and one 
sister in Jesus, and some of them came 
to help me. Is not this very different? 
After Dr. Baker and I had talked of 
Jesus to them, and singing by our 
friends, and reciting by some of the 
children, we gave slips of paper to all 
present with numbers, and then they 
had a fishpole and put it out of the 
window and drew upa present. It was 
to give them joy. I wrote the word of 


Scripture on each present in Japanese 
and English, as on a small mirror I 
wrote ‘For if any be a hearer of the 
word, and not a doer, he is like unto a 
man beholding his natural face in a 
glass; for he beholdeth himself, and 
goeth his way, and straight-way for- 
getteth what manner of man he was.’ 
I was careful to respect the word and 
not use it improperly. 

“Some of the Japanese gave me or- 
anges, and cake, plenty for all; and for 
the children, Dr. Baker’s family gave 
me pretty boxes of candy such as they 
had from a lady for their Sunday 
School Christmas. We had some games 
too; and the Japanese friends and I 
gave in all $14.50 which paid for all 
expenses. I had plenty helpers. 

“T must not forget to write thanks 
to God for this mercy; and the par- 
ents of three boys of the Buddhist 
school, seeing the good that my chil- 
dren received, begged me to take them 
too, into our Sunday School, and they 
now attend with the rest.” 


ae se So 


| 
The Makiki Church has adopted for 
this year the course of Bible reading is- 
sued by the Scripture Union of Japan, 


and has distributed 250 of the booklets 
among its members and adherents. 

During the month of January the mem- 
bers are searching especially for verses 
in this course of reading which will be 
suitable to send as a Christian greeting 
to members who are absent in Japan, 
America, or elsewhere. These verses will 
all be printed and sent as the greeting 
of the Church to its absent members. 
This method of giving a double incen- 
tive to Bible study is one long practiced 
in various ways by this Church and is 
well worthy of the attention of others 
who aim to increase a love for the Book 
of books. 


A kindergarten teacher explained to 
little Dorothy that an Indian woman was 
called a squaw, and asked her what an 
Indian baby was called. The reply came 


promptly, “A  squawker.”—Boys and 
Girls, 
xe ee 
No department of the work has 


shown so great advance as the Teacher 
Training. Probablv no less than 8o,- 
000 are now engaged in studying 
Teacher Training Courses. 
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HENRY P. JUDD 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


With this issue, the Sunday school 
department has introduced a new feat- 
ure in response to a request from vari- 
ous. friends. We herewith print an 
outline and brief summary of the les- 
sons for March and shall continue each 
month to furnish material which we 
trust will be helpful to our readers. We 
invite suggestions from those interest- 
ed in Sunday school work as to how 
these pages may be made more valua- 
ble and helpful than at present. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS 


First Quarter, 1909. 
Lesson 10, Acts 8:26-40, March 7. 
PHT AND Ele aEO PT AING 


Golden Text—Search the Sricptures ; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life and they are they which testify of 
me. John 5.39. 

Times: Summerot A, 1. 26°00. 37, 
Soon after the last lesson. 


Place: Where the road from Sama- 


ria to Gaza joins the road from Jeru- 


salem to Gaza; in the uncultivated 
region southwest of Jerusalem, toward 
the old Philistine country. 


Light On the Lesson. 

Philip, the deacon, had been preach- 
ing in Samaria with great success. 

The Ethiopian was an important 
man, the treasurer of Candace, the 
queen of the kingdom of Meroe, south 
of Egypt. 

Heart of the Lesson. 

God guides the steps of men so that 
they do His work. 

We should read the Bible even if 
we do not understand it all. In some 
way we may understand it later. 

The Ethiopian obeyed as fast as he 
learned. As soon as he believed he 
confessed Christ by baptism. 

Daily Readings. 

M. Mar. 1—Acts 8:26-40. 

T. Mar. 2—Isaiah 53. 

W. Mar. 3—Psalms 68 :26-35. 

T. Mar. 4—Psalms 119:9-18. 

F. Mar. 5—Luke 24 :13-31. 

S. Mar.6—Matthew 3. 
S. Mar. 7—Romans 6:1-11. 


Lesson 11, Acts 9:31-43, March 14. 
AENEAS AND DORCAS. 


Golden text—And Peter said unto 
him, Aeneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole: arise, and make thy bed. And 
he arose immediately. Acts 9:34. 

Time: 39 or 40 A. D. Three years 
after the last lesson. 

Place: (1) Lydda, twenty miles 
northwest of Jerusalem in the Plain 
of Sharon; (2) Joppa, the chief seaport 
of Palestine. 

Place in, the History—It was a 
period of rest from persecution, of 
peace and growth for the church. 

Points of contact with modern life. 

The Church was at rest from perse- 
cution, but not from work for Christ 
This rest gave opportunity for more of 


_| the Christian activity. Rest is anything 
‘| but 


(2) the directions of 
in three lines, length, 


idleness; 
erowth are 


‘| breadth and height, extension in num- 


bers, broadening in plans, thoughts, 
work, spirit, becoming more spiritual, 


poor are the natural fruit of Chris- 
tianity; (4) Doing for the poor saves 
us from the dangers of worldliness. 
Daily Readings. 
M. Mar. 8—Acts 9:31-43. 
T.. .Mar. 9o--Deut 527-11. 
W. Mar. 10—Job. 29:1-13. 
T. Mar. r1—I. Tim. 6:9-19. 
F. Mar. 12—Matt. 25 :31-40. 
S. Mar. 13—Gal. 6:1-10. 
S. Mar. 14—II. Cor. 8:1-9. 
Te ee a Id 
Lesson 12, Review, March 21. 


Golden Text—And they that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word. Acts 8:4. 

Subject for the Quarter: The be- 
sinning and development of the early 
church. 

The period extends over about ten 
years. t 

This period may be divided into 
three eras: (1) The two powers 
through which the work was accom- 
plished—the everliving Saviour and the 
Holy Spirit) AS Di 20a 
Church at Jerusalem, developing in 
four directions—(a) The transforma- 
tion of character seen in the apostles. 
(b) Growth in numbers. (c) Growth in 
organization. (d) Growrh in extent of 
country reached by the Gospel. This 
Jera was from A. D. 30-35 or 36. (3) 


nearer to God; (3) ministrations to the | 
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The Church extended to six different 
places—Ethiopia, Cesarea, Samaria, 
Lyddia, Joppa and Damascus. This era 
was from A. D? 36-40. 


Daily Readings. 


M. Mar. 15—Acts 1:1-14. 
T. Mar. 16—Acts 2:1-21. 
W. Mar. 17—Acts 2:22-47. 
T. Mar. 18—Acts 471-22. 
F. Mar. 19—Acts 5 :17-33. 
S. Mar. 20—Acts 8:4-25. 
S. Mar. 21—Acts 8:26-40. 
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Lesson 13, Proverbs 23:29-35, March 
5 28th. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
Golden Text—At the last it biteth 


like a serpent and stingeth like an 
aadet. LErong23- 3 


Subject—The evils of strong drink. - 


(1) The portrait of a drunkard (v. 29). 
(2) How people become drunkards (vs. 
30, 1). (3) A picture of the dramea 
ard’s harvest field (vs. 22-35). 


Practical Points. 


Keep away from 
drinking com- 


1.—Never begin. 
drinking places and 
pany. 

2.—Do all you can to keep others 
from. beginning. 

2.—Help to restore all those who 
have begun the downward way. 

4.—Sustain yourself in the right, bv 
abservation, by study, bv a temperance 
atmosphere, by strengthening the will, 
by working for temperance in every 
possible way. 

Daily Readings. 

M. Mar. 22—Prov. 23 :29-35. 

T. Mar. 23—Prov. 23 :15-25. 

W. Mar. 24—Isa. 5 :11-24. 

T. -Mar 25—I. Kings 20:13-21. 

F. Mar. 26—Matt. 24 :42-51. 

S. Mar. 27—Gal. 5 :13-23. 

S. Mar. 28—Eph. 5 :6-20. 

hive Reve wet 


The Superintendent’s Tour of Molokai. 
The last two weeks of January were 
spent by the Superintendent in visit- 
ing the churches and Sunday schools of 
southern and eastern Molokai. 

On Sunday, the 24th of January, I 
attended the services of the church at 
Kaunakakai which is ministered to by 
the Rev. Isaac D. Iaea, pastor of the 
Kaluaaha Church, who preaches there 
on alternate Sundays. At present the 
old churchhouse is being used for wor- 
ship, but a movement is on foot to se- 
cure a new church building nearer the 
sea. The Kaunakakai Sunday schooJ 
has the largest enrollment of the Molo- 
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kai Sunday schools. At the services 
that morning I gave a talk after the 
Sunday school lesson, then preached a 
short sermon and stayed to the C. E. 
mcerno. “Ihe C.) Hi \society was or- 
ganized there in November and seems 
to be prospering. Mr. Iaea conducts a 
class in Biblical introduction, whenever 
he is present, and at the meeting that 
day the responses to his questions were 
prompt and satisfactory. This drill in 
Biblical knowledge occupies most of 
mie C. E. hour: ; 

On Monday, January 25, I rode over 
to Kaluaaha and lunched with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Hitchcock and then con- 
tinued to Waialua where a service was 
held in the church in the interests of 
the Sunday school. Sheriff Caffrey of 
Wailuku was at that time making a 
tour of inspection on Molokai and 
many of the police were with him. We 
invited them all to come to the church 
that evening and all responded; to- 
gether with most of the people of Wai- 
alua. Mr. Saffrey acted as interpreter 
and made a few remarks himself after 
my address. The night was spent at 
the home of Judge and Mrs. C. C. Con- 
radt and then on the morrow Waialua 
was revisited and I there met Hon. 
Joel Nakaleka and his wife. 


A Musical Treat. 


We rode over to’ Halawa, the beauti- 
ful valley at the extreme eastern end 
of the island. After lunch Mr. Naka- 
leka and I visited the school and were 
greatly impressed by the splendid sing- 
ing of the children under the able lead- 
etship of Mr. Matthew Kane. Rarely 
has such singing been heard anywhere. 
These rich Hawaiian voices: respond 
readily to able instruction. Aliie 
musical treat alone was well worth the 
day’s ride. After school was dismissed, 
a setvice was held in the church and 
nearly every inhabitant of the valley 
was present. It is plainly evident that 
the church plays an important part in 
the life of this remote community. Ev- 
eryone seems interested in the church 
and Sunday school and this interest 
was shown that afternoon by the large 
attendance, splendid attention and 
spirited singing. 

Mr. Kane conducted a song service 
and then I gave an address on Bible 
study, my remarks being interpreted 
into Hawaiian by Mr. Kane. Mr. Ka- 
alouahi is the pastor of this church and 
preaches on alternate Sundays at Wai- 
alua which is a branch of the Halawa 
church. Mr. Nakaleka and I rode back 
to Waialua that afternoon. He spent 
the night there but I continued on my 
way to Mapulehu where I was the 
guest of the Conradts for another night. 
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Trip ‘to Wailau. 
I had been told that the Wailau pali 


was a hard pali to climb and on Wed-; 


nesday, the 27th, Mr. Nakaleka and I 
had an opportunity to find out how 
hard a trip it was. We rode our horses 
from Mapulehu to the beginning of the 
woods and then had our steeds i-d 
back makai, while we on foot went in- 
to the “kuahiwi” and finally found our- 
selves on top of the pali. It was not 
a dangerous path that led down into 
the valley, for there was much vegeta- 
tion on either side and the slope was 
long and not excessively steep. Near 
the bottom of the valley we found our- 
selves in an orange grove that was pro- 
ducing sweet and juicy oranges such 
as almost all native ones are. The road 
in the valley—we shall call it a “road 
by courtesy—took us part of the way 
along the bank of the stream and part 
of the way in the stream itself. We 
found our progress facilitated by, the 
removal of shoes and wading, school 
boy’s fashion, in the bed of the “kaha- 
wai,” this for a couple of miles or more. 


A Wonderful Sight. 


We had time, as we waded along to 
observe the great mountain—Olokui, 
4600 feet high—at our left, and to en- 
joy the wonderful sight of many water- 
falls, some far up near the summit, 
others lower down. Surely “Wailau” 
—four hundred waters—is an appropri- 
ate name for this beautiful valley, the 
largest and, in my opinion, the finest 
valley on Molokai. Its wooded slopes 
extend almost to the sea and are a de- 
light to the lover of Nature. 

There are not many people in the se- 
cluded valley at present but all are 
Hawaiians, save one, a Chinese. - The 
larger portion of the residents gather- 
ed that evening at the home of Mr. 
Wailiula, a deacon of the church, and 
held service in his parlor. 

The new church building was not yet 
completed, but by the time this is be- 
ing read it is doubtless being used for 
worship. Our meeting together that 
night was a delightful one and will 
long be remembered by us. Early next 
morning we went out on the beach and 
enjoyed the sight of the grand cliffs 
that fringe Pelekunu and Waikolu val- 
leys, and the little islands between us 
and the Leper Settlement could be seen 
in the morning haze, likewise the new 
lighthouse at the northern end of the 
Settlement peninsula. 

Huge waves came rolling in upon 
the shore and we could well believe 
the Wailau people when they told us 
that no canoe or boat could live in such 
a sea and that Wailau was cut off from 
navigation from September to May. 
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We had breakfast at the school house 
with Miss Emma Kane, the school 
teacher, and after hearing the children 
sing we started to return to Mapulehu. 

The valley seemed even more beau- 
tiful than on the previous day and its 
luxuriant vegetation was much admir- 
ed by us. The pali was climbed safely 
and we found ourselves once more on 
the Kona side, having thoroughly en- 
joyed our trip. 

Mr. Iaea and I held a meeting in the 
Kaluaaha church that evening and my 
remarks were not interpreted into Ha- 
waiian as the Kaluaaha people for the 
most part understand English, 

I was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. H. 
R. Hitchcock over night and the next 
day left eastern Molokai and returned 
to the ranch house at Kualapuu, sailing 
for Honolulu the following day. The 
Sunday schools on Molokai seem to be 
quite well-conducted and vigorous. The 
leaders are planning for a great gather- 
ing at Kaunakakai on the Fourth of 
July, it taking the form of a “hoike.” I 
am indebted to the many friends who 
were so kind to me on this most de- 
lightful and encouraging trip and I 
heartily thank my hosts and hostesses 
and my guide to Wailau—Mr. Naka- 
leka—for all they did for me. 

The Two Conventions in March. 

The Superintendent sailed for the is- 
land of Hawaii on February 16 to visit 
the Sunday schools of Kau and Kona 
before attending the Hawaii Sunday 
School Association meeting at Kohala 
in the middle of March. The associa- 
tion meeting will be conducted more 
or less in the usual way but we hope 
that even more good will result from 
these discussions than from the meet- 
ing last fall at Puna. “Forward” is the 
watch-word both in the organization 
of the Sunday schools and in the meth- 
ods of teaching. 

The Maui Association will meet at 
Lahaina in the latter part of March, 
and we are expecting the meeting to 
be helpful and inspiring. 


Wailuku Chinese Items. 


The Chinese work is not without its 
bright side. 

The Sunday and Day schools are in- 
creasing in attendance. The church 
services have an average attendance 
agen 

At the Communion services on Feb. 
7 Mr. and Mrs. Yee Kui’s infant son 
received baptism. 

Mr. Onoda gave his moving pictures 
at the Chinese Church, Feb. 15, illus- 
trating his work in connection with the 
Okayama Orphanage. A large number 
of Chinese were present. 
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THE” FREEND. 


Valuable Book 
Free On Request 


We will send, free of charge, our pamphlet, ‘Banking by Mail,” 


to all who will write for it. 


March, 1909. 


aq 


This booklet shows why banking by mail is practicable, safe, 


aud advantageous, 


Write today; a postal card will do. 


address plainly. 


BANK OF HAWAII, LtTp. % 


and explains how to do it. 


Please write your name and 


Dept. 


Judd Building, Fort and Merchant Streets. 
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One who was present says, “It was 
the most beautiful funeral I ever at- 
tended.” 


EVENTS. 


Jan. 22.Important mass meeting of 
citizens pass resolution asking Con- 
gress to»suspend Coastwise Shipping 
laws as applying to travel to Hawaiian 
Islands.—Judge Selden B. Kingsbury 
appointed judge of Maui Circuit. 

Jan. 25.—Charles R. Bishop 87 years 
old. His birthday observed by friends. 

Jan. 31.—Rev. J. F. Jones, new pas- 
tor of the Wir Church, Pand™ Rev. 
Charles W. Smith, bishop of this dio- 
cese, arrived and preached for the 
Methodists. 

Feb. 3.—Canned bananas now re- 
ported as being put up on Kauai. 

Feb. 4.—Rev. Sereno Bishop, D.D., 
hopelessly stricken with senile-demen- 
tia, had to be taken to a cottage on 
the Insane Aslyum grounds. 

Feb. 6.—Electrical rain-storm, 
der and lightning. 

Feb. 6—“Tag Day” ladies collect 
over $3000 for pure milk depot under 
care of J. A. Rath, and Palama Séttie-. 
ment. Philippine Constabulary band 
passing through Honolulu gave two 
fine band concerts. 


thun- 


Feb. 10—Hawaiian pineapples sh's 
ped to California keep 47 days without 
showing decay. 

Feb. 11+ Lincoln exercises in 
various schools. 

Feb. 12.—The hundredth annivet-~ 
sary of the birth of Abraham Linco!n 
observed in Honolulu, with parade by 
soldiers and school cadets, and even- 
ing addresses in the Opera House. 

Feb. 13.—The J. B. Atherton estate 
donate $15,000 to the endowment fund 
of Oahu College. 

Feb. 15.—Two 12-inch defense guns 
arrived for the Pearl Harbor fortifica- 
tions, 

Feb. 17—The 1909 Legislature con- 
vened and elected officers, Hon. W. O. 
Smith, President of the Senate, and 
Hon. H. L. Holstein, Speaker of tae 
House. 

Feb. 19.—Anti-tuberculosis meeting 
under College Club’s auspices. 

Feb. 20—U. S. fort at Waikiki 
named Fort de Russy; at Diamond 
Head, Fort Ruges, and Pear! Fort 
Upton. 

Feb. 22.—Fourth Annual Floral Pur- 
ade on Washington’s birthday. 

Feb. 25:—Robert W. Breckons ve- 
signs as U. S. District Attorney. A. 
L. C. Atkinson appointed in his place. 


the 


MARRIED, 


GUARD-RICHARDSON—In Hilo, January 27, 
1909, by the Rey. C. W. Hill, Edward 1. 
Guard and Miss Ruth Richardson, both of 
Hilo. 


UNDERWOOD-SIMPSON--In Honolulu, Feb. 
2, 1909, by the Rev. W. H. Bliss, Lewis 
H, Underwood and Aileen Simpson. 


JACOBSON-CANARIO—In Honolulu, Feb. 2, 
1909, by the Rev. J. W. Wadman, Samuel 
P, Jacobson and Marie 8S. Canario. 


MARQUES-ROSEWARNE—In Honolulu, Feb. 
6, 1909, by the Rev. E. T. Simpson, Charles 
N. Marques and Miss Rosewarne. 


FRANCIS-ALLEN—In Honolulu, Feb. 3, 
1909, by Rev. H, H. Parker, Harry Francis 
and Katie Allen. 

CAMPBELL-FREETH—In Honolulu, Feb. 15, 
1909, by Bishop Restarick, William H. 
Campbell and Marjorie Freeth. 

BELLIVEAU-WILCOX—In Honolulu, Feb. 
10, 1909, Lewis T. Belliveau and Theresa 
Wilcox, widow of the first delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii. 

STACKABLE-BELL—In Honolulu, Feb. 15, 
1908, by Bishop Restarick, R. C, Stackable 
and Marion Bell. 

WARHAM - SCHOONOVER—In | Honolulu, 
Feb. 15, 1909, R. W. Warham and Mrs. M. 
Schoonover, y ; 

SHINGLE-CAMPBELL—In Honolulu, Feb. 
18, 1909, by Bishop Restorick, Robert W. 
Shingle and Muriel Campbell. Fa 

ALBRIGHT-INGERSOLL—In Honolulu, Feb. 
20, 1909, by the Rev. W. H. Bliss, D. C. 
Albright and Florence Ingersoll. 


March, 1909. 
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DIED. 


COLLINS—January 29, 1909, at Waikiki, 
Robert Collins, aged 72 years. 

JOHNSON—January 30, in Kona, Hawaii, 
William Johnson, brother of Mrs, John 
Paris, aged 50 years. 

RYCROFT—February 3, in Honolulu, Robert 
Rycroft, pioneer in coffee planting in Puna, 
Hawaii. 

SEA—February 7, in Honolulu, George Sea, 
Deputy High Sheriff, aged 35 years. 
SMITH—February 19, in Honolulu, 

Maria Smith, aged v4 years. 
CARTER—February 27, in Honolulu, Joseph 
O. Carter, aged 73 years. 


PAIA UNION, 


At a recent business meeting of the 
Paia Church very hearty words of com- 
mendation were spoken for Rev. Mr. 
Turner’s excellent work in all depart- 
ments of the church 
school. It will be gratifying to the 
many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Turner 
to learn that the church in behalf of the 
Sunday school work voted an increase 
in the salary of $300 a year. 

Rev. Mr. Santos of the Portuguese 
church has been so very busily engag- 
ed in the work among his own people 
and among the Spanish of the many 
camps that he felt he could no longer 
carry the work at Makawao in the 
Pookela Church, where he has been 
the faithful minister for nearly four 
years past. Arrangements have there- 
fore been made for Mr. Turner to go 
to Pookela every Sunday afternoon. 
He has recently introduced into that 
Sunday school the Red and Blue But- 
ton Contest, which is working admira- 
bly. That Sunday school of about fifty 
members has been the support of Poo- 
kela ever since the Green family mov- 
ed away. The faithfulness of ‘Mrs. 
Awana and her family have kept the 
old church alive through many years 
cf discouragement. 
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VALUABLE BOOK 


Elsie 


es 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


A helpful little book, “Banking by 
- Mail,” which has just been issued by 
the Bank of Hwawaii, will be sent free 
to all who send in their names and ad- 
dresses to the Savings Department of 
the Bank, Judd Building, Fort and 
Merchant Streets. 

This booklet shows why banking by 
mail is practicable, safe, and advan- 
tageous, and explains how easily it is 
done. Drop them a postal asking for 
the book. 

a ot 

Miss Baxter, as head worker, and 
Miss Baker, as Kindergartner, are do- 
ing splendid service at the Waiakea 
Settlement. 


and Sunday | 


THE, EBRIEND, 


L. B. KERR & CO. 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET 


The only store in Honolulu where you 
can get anything in Wearing Apparel for 
MEN WOMEN or CHILDREN 
Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRICES 
| Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes 


CAPITAL 500,000. 


Vell, 
GCURKEY'S 


932-38 Fort St. 
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PICTURES RODAKS 
Carbon Prints Developin g 
Photogravures Printing 
Fac. similes 


Enlarging | 


Allen & Robinson, 
LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material 
Builders’ Hardware 
Paints, Oils, Ete. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu 


The First National Bank of rlawall 


AT HONOLULU 


SURPLUS 125,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
CECIL Brown, Pres. M. P. Rosrnson, Vice-Pres. LL. T,. PECK, Cashier. 
W. R. CASTLE, G. N, WILcox, GJS GASTLE. 


Cable. 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


SheRBALDWIN NATIONAL 


BANK o7 KAHULUI 


KHARULUI, MAUI, 


BP dike 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


INSURANCE 


Savings Bank Department 
Interest on Terms Deposits 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory 


of Hawaii. 
PATID-UP CABRBEAS IGE th.cncn-tk $600,000.00 
SUB PIS se ccpe a acisiiener rere ctr 300,000.00 
UNDIVIDED' PROFITS 2.) cesar 107,346.65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles M. Cooke . President 


PHC A JONeSi ee se atemer easter eas Vice-President 
F,. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President 
Oe IA Co oketat. seaario cas crevheccvemstmsrete tenors Cashier 
Chas. Hustace, Jr.2.......- Assistant Cashier 
BY Ws Damon sivcsicrecir Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 


JUDD BUILDING. FORT STREET, 


EO, HALL as SsON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 
frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber 
Hose, &c. Second floor, take the 
Elevator. 


Gis DA Yee On 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Specialty 


B. F. Ehlers & Co. 


P.O, BOX 7/16 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 
CREAMERY BUTTER 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
22———TELEPHONES 92 


DHE FRIEND; 


SIONS WUD) el SR a Gi © 
° Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 

0, Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
tion. 


Tepe Marn 109 C, A. Beira, PRA roeipilh 311 Gece REDEa Nan Mer 


| CLUB STABLES| 


1____ FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 
RIOS OF ALL KINDS OF ALL KINDS 
GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


LAUS'SPRECKEES & CO:, 


BANKERS. 
es 
Draw Exchange on the principal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 
ed 


Hawaiian Islands. 


NEW 


Honolulu 


IN ENGLISH, HAWAI- 
IAN, JAPANESE; CHI- 
NESE, SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE. «45 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


Merchant and Alakea Streets, 
Honolulu. 


‘ 


| Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, 


(je BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Auditor Rae. 
Jones, C.H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Directors. : 


Put our meats 
on your table 


METROPOLITAN MEAT CO., LTD. 
PHONE 45 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


MATERIALS, 
Honolulu: 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
6 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
W. W. AHANA & GOs LTD. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, — 
P. O, Box 986. 


Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR - 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- — 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School. 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 

MONUMENTS. AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor: 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 
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HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


fiom Donn. 
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THE FRIEND. 


HAWAUIAN TRUST 0,. 


ENT Ee © 
— 

Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurauce. 
SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 


Building. 
@ 


The magnificent residence trace of 
the Oahu College. 


i 
{ 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW | 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of-| 
fered for sale on the casi.zt terms: one-third 


cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 
| 


OEEE GH HIVES: 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. 
For information as to building require- 
ments, etc., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 


205 McCandless Building. | 
| 
Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


ABUL COLE Gis: 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A.B., Presiaenc.) 


(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 
College preparatory work, 


together with special 


Music, and 


Art courses, 
For Catalogues, address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 


Commercial, 
Business Agent, | 


Oahu Collecess =o )- 4 BEonolulu; H. 1. 


J M. WHITNEY, M: 93 Di DS: 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Fort Street. - - - Boston Building. | 


7 SS eee 


Is published the first week of each month 
in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 
Sts. | Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 

A special made to Mission 
Churches on Sunday Schools in the Islands. 
Clubs of 25 to one address 25 cents a 
piece pers year 


rate “is 


All business letters should be addressed 


and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
; out to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 


P. O. Box 489. 

All Communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, corner 
Alakea and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T. H,, 
and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th 
of the month. 


THE Board oF EpiTors: 


Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 
Frank S, Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 

J. F. Cowan. 

F. W. Damon. 

A, A. Ebersole. 

Orramel H. Gulick. 

H. P. Judd, 

W. B. Oleson. 

Theodore Richards. 

Paul Super. 

Edward W. Thwing. 

William D. Westervelt. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawatt, as second 
class matter, under actof Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Peloubets Notes 
Tarbells Notes 


Torreys Gist of the Lesson. 
Coon’s Pocket Commentary 
on the S. S. lessons for next 
year just received. 

Have you ordered your 


Sunday School Supplies for 1909, 


if not let us send in your 
order. Promptservice. East- 
ern prices. 


HAWAIIAN 


Honolulu, T. H. 


April, 1909. 


Bes & COMPANY, 
BANKERS: 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub- 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS. BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD 
Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Ete. 


Honolulu. - - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


CASTLE & COOKE, Eig 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRE Se iN Ting 


Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaimMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apekaa Sugar Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
arsh Sleam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co, 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings Suberheters. 
Green’s Fue Economizers. 


Matson Navigation Co. Panters Line Shipping Co. 


Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (H*rtford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector UnderwTiters of the Pheonix of 
Ha! tiord. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.. of Boston 


EORGE.J. AUGUR, M. D., 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 
Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 


BOARD BOOK ROOMS, Patan fb meen ee 


Office Hours :—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 


The Friend 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER WEST OF THE ROCKIES. 


wor. LAVI 


HONOLULU, H. T., APRIL, 


1909 


No. 4 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


From Feb. 20-March 20, 1909. 


RECEIPTS 
pAsen GE, P ntep erie 26.35 
i: Neal MUD SRE CIES 60.15 
Bush Place anes nes Bi Ssts 58.60 
English and Portuguese 
Work . 20.00 
Have TA Ce ped voyre sy-\2)  ayele eep'a seo bs 30.25 
General Fund . ; 528.00 
Hawaii General “Fund. . 82.50 
Nmayesteds iMunds % 48....4.4.5.) 2TO;00 
Japaneses Wotke i... 04.0.0) 93.00 
Wamamese sy. Mii Cy Avis cae. 15.00 
SMa OMA ins cliceca eit bi math L705 
Kauai General Fund... ... 1006.00 
Mati General Fund......... 102.85 
Molokai General Fund...... 1.50 
Oahu General Fund......... 1004.75 
OMMMCC VER DEDSE Lacy ch oe anne, ., 27-00 
Palgma Settlement) ........: 50.00 
MMEMBROEMO Ns cte nd beasts aa 20). 1) (BTSSO 
EXPENDITURES. 
Chinese Work........$ 46.20 
Salamies wo. ach! OO2:15 
Educational Work eis 
Students). 
Educational Work... 
English Work. . ac 13.50 
SAIN GES! act vie.) <4) 57.00 
Friend . Lee stg 
General Bund. . Hots 
Hawaii General “Fund 
ESalaty)s lalate eecara ws San 
Hiamanese yn CoN ie ese. 5 
Japanese Work....... $ 80.50 
Balames) ie. s 23. 808.50 
Ka Hoaloha.. 
Hawaiian Work—Salaries. . 
Kamin Settlement... .....)..- 
Kohala Girls’ School— Sala- 
IGS, nes fete 
Ministerial Relief “Pisidis. AAA 
Office Expense. . 90.10 
Salutes. ye cie's «e's - 447.00 
Palama Settlement. . ‘ 
Portuguese Work—Salaries. 
Settlement Worker ......... 
The Tomo. ee Fae) 
Waiakea Settlement. Shere ota 
Excess of Expenditures over 
[RIES Os aC ; 
MGR SE AWADLe Shoes yy esse ee. $3000.00 
Owerdratt at Bank... .... ... . 2086.17 
Conditional ‘Gift ....... 0... 1000.00 
$6086.17 


$3455.30 


$ 738.35 


30.00 
10.00 


870.50 


72.00 
54.18 


3-75 
20.00 


979.00 


39.50 
246.00 
29.40 


100.00 
200.00 


537.10 


83.75 
258.00 
50.00 
31.75 
50.00 


$4403.28 


$ 947.08 


Rey. Edward Griffin Beckwith, D.D., 
was one of the men whose life illustrated 
the ideal “Thy gentleness hath made me 
gréat.” \ He left his impress deeply in 
every community which he served. Ho- 
nolulu and Paia in the mid-Pacific, law- 
less and loose young San Francisco on 
the western mainland and staid old Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut, at the American far 
East all knew him and loved him. He 
was remarkably versatile. When he 
came here as a young man to teach he 
led the boys and girls of Royal School 
and Punahou in their sports as well as 
in their tasks. A strict disciplinarian 
and a teacher by divine right he knew 
how to get work out of every youngster 
he tackled) "The ‘life ‘or “évery™ social 
party, he could organize and conduct an 
ideal picnic and at the same time cook 
the most toothsome delicacies therefor. 
As a nurse he was thoughtfulness and 
tenderness itself. When he became a 
minister his people found him a rare pas- 
tor formed of God for the work. “Tell 
Dr. Beckwith when you see him that I 
heard him preach 4o years ago in San 
Francisco and I’ve never forgotten the 
sermon,’ was the message a visitor now 
in Honolulu was asked to bring by a 
gentleman in California not connected 
with Dr. Beckwith’s former Church 
there. Before it could be delivered a 
higher summons came for the faithful 
servant. The incident illustrates his hold 
upon men by a preaching both helpful 
and illuminating. Waterbury folk still 
hold in gratitude and reverence this min- 
ister who came to them at a time when 
their Church was in great need of an in- 
spired leader. Dir. Beckwith proved to 
be the right man there for a forward 
movement. Again in Honolulu when the 
union of Bethel and Fort Street Churches 
called for a pastor of rare tact and 
mediating spirit no more ideal unifier 
could have been found than this gracious 
unselfish servant of his King. Dr. Beck- 
with had the rare power of binding all 
kinds of people to him in the bonds of 
friendship. To know him was to love 
him because he was master of a kindly 
love that he gave freely to all. It was a 
benediction to meet him. It was only in 
his old age that we were privileged to 
enjoy his friendship, but it was prized 
as one of God’s blessings that “maketh 


rich” and with which He “addeth no 
sorrow.” Of Dr. Beckwith’s home life 
1: is impossible to speak briefly with any- 
thing like adequacy. One long self-for- 
getful ministry made his home as nearly 
a picture of the heavenly city as it is 
given this earth to know. His last days 
were devoted to his widowed daughter 
and her four children. The mingled 
grace and firmness of a cultivated mind 
and the glory of a chastened and ripened 
spirit formed for these little ones an en- 
vironment which no university could hope 
to equal. 

as se of 
Welcome, Comrade. 

John G. Woolley is with us again. 
Every brave soul in Hawaii welcomes 
him. Here in these blessed islands this 
apostle of the ideal will find both con- 
genial soil for combats not of the sword 
but of the mind and fellow-soldiers who 
love the same sort of fighting for things 
of eterrial worth that woo and win his 
championing. It is good news that he is 
to be one of us hereafter, this his home 
and our comradeship his own. If in 
God’s goodness the Nation shall inter- 
vene to end the saloon here forever, as 
now seems possible, the further battles of 
brotherhood will call out all his powers. 
For this seems to be the God predestined 
soil upon which the question of whether 
the East and West can live together as 
bona fide brothers is to be first tried to 
a finish. In this the crowning present 
problem of our time and nation it is good 
to welcome every tried and true soldier 
to these Islands to help on the right side. 

we 
Reform Bureau's Bill. 

The cable has brought the tidings that 
the International Reform Bureau has in- 
troduced into Congress a bill to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors in the Territory of Hawaii and 
to establish government dispensaries 
wherein they may be sold on physicians’ 
prescriptions alone, a record to be kept 
of each sale and the governor to deter- 
mine where such dispensaries are to be 
located. This bill is drawn closely on 
the lines of the famous law for Indian 
Territory which leading legal authorities 
have pronounced the most effective liquor 
statute ever passed. That Hawaii ought 
to have been living under the beneficent 
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influence of such a law since the day of 


its annexation goes without saying. The 
United States Senate in 1904 adopted the 
principle of cooperating with other civi- 
lized nations in prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants to aboriginal races, yet while 
it was enunciating this principle to the 
world it was suffering the debauching to 
death of the Hawaiian people by the or- 
ganized liquor interests of the country, 
It was certain that sooner or later the 
conscience of the Nation would be arous- 
ed over this lamentable inconsistency. 
Having annexed Hawaii without the con- 
sent of its native people, the Nation was 
bound to protect them from drink, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Kame- 
hameha sovereigns consistently prohibit- 
ed the sale of intoxicants to their people. 
When once Congress understands the 
question it will act resolutely. It be- 
hooves all public spirited citizens to in- 
form Congress. — 
ee eo 
Other Considerations. 


The liquor men might have saved the 
situation if they had been willing to let 
public opinion here have a chance. They 
know that the present law is just to 
themselves, yet they have deliberately de- 
termined to emasculate it. It is not to 
be expected that the American people 
will endure the conditions pertaining 
here now wherein every bill must be 
scrutinized lest the liquor men smuggle 
in some amendment which shall nullify 
“the best license law ever passed.” Fur- 
thermore the liquor men know that pub- 
lic opinion in this Territory demands the 
passage of the local option law. They 
know it would have passed two years 
ago but for the shady influence they 
brought to bear upon men who had pledg- 
ed themselves to vote for it. In this 
Territory where there is no middle class 
it is comparatively easy for the liquor in- 
terests with the enormous mainland cor- 
ruption fund back of them to control the 
local Senate. If these interests had been 
honorable and fair to the people in allow- 
ing the local option bill to be enacted, 
Congress would in all probability never 
have been moved to face the question of 
a prohibitory law. But fair fighting has 
never characterized the liquor business 
anywhere and it is time for the Nation to 
lend a hand in saving the Hawaiians 
from extermination before the drink 
demon shall have completed its fell work. 

se ee 
The Soldiers. 

Uncle Sam’s large contingent of sol- 
diers and marines who are to be stationed 
here also calls for national consideration. 
Drink in the tropics is far more per- 
nicious than in temperate climes. Has 
the Nation a right to send large num- 


hers of its young men to a climate like 
ours and then expose them to the tender 
mercies of an unscrupulous liquor com- 
bination like that which menaces the 
future of this Territory? We believe the 
Nation will answer this question in no 
uncertain way. If the proposed bill be 
passed by Congress the families and 
friends of the thousands of soldiers soon 
to be stationed here will feel secure in 
the conviction that this cormorant trade 
will not be able to exert its tremendous 
power in the effort to debauch and de- 
stroy these men in the insidious way pos- 
sible in such a far away post as Hawaii. 
In fact the more the question is studied 
the stronger the arguments are for the 
decisive interference of the Nation to rid 
this Territory forever of the evil of in- 
toxicants. God give the cause His vic- 
tory. 
I 


The Rocklike House. 


Once more the Hawaiians in the Leg- 
islature are earning the deep gratitude of 


jthe entire people of this Territory by 


standing true to public interests. The 
House, the popular branch, is proving the 
champion of education, honesty, temper- 
ance and the people’s rights, and this 
House is controlled by Hawaiians. All 
honor to these faithful friends for their 
splendid defence of their race against 
the liquor evil. Their defeat of the 
“more-liquor bill” as Mr. Woolley calls 
the measure introduced by Senator 
Moore was a notable achievement. Evy- 


ery patriot expects them to do the like 


by all future,amendments presented by 
the liquor forces. The splendid stand of 
Representative Long on behalf of the 
schools and teachers of the Territory is 
fast pushing him to the head as a favorite 
of the people. No more insidious attack 
upon the welfare of Hawaii has ever been 
made than the proposition to turn all 
children between the ages of 6 and 8 
and over 14 out of our public schools. 
Fortunately the House under Mr. Long’s 
leadership treated this with the contempt 
it deserved after a public hearing more 
enthusiastic perhaps than any other ever 
held in the Territory. The good news 
also comes that the House will tolerate no 
reduction of teachers’ salaries, but will 
add a iarge sum to the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Governor, which consid- 
erably cut those prepared by the Superin- 
tendent of Education. “More children in 
our schools and better teachers” should 
be Hawaii’s motto. To vote an extra 
tax to get laborers and to cut education 
would have been a disgrace to this fair 
land. Thank God this anomaly seems to 
have been averted. The tax for more 
laborers has been decreed. Well and 
good, 


educational advance. More taxes for 
schools would not hurt us one whit here. 


a od 


Mainland Figures. 


In this connection it is well to face 
concrete facts. The wealth of any nation 
in the last analysis is grounded upon its 
agricultural produce. In the year 1908 
the total agricultural production of the 
American mainland amounted in value to 
seven billions seven hundred and seventy- 
eight millions of dollars. The population 
as estimated by the governors of the 
several States on January 1, 1908, was 
88,787,058. This makes the per capita 
production of agricultural wealth in the 
mainland $87.60. In the same year Govy- 
ernor Frear’s estimate of population in 
Hawaii was 170,000 and Dr. Wilcox’s 
figures for the value of agricultural pro- 
duction in Hawaii for 1908 is $46,088,- 
300 or $271.10 per capita. ‘That is every 
person in Hawaii produced on the aver- 
age more than 3 times as much agricul- 
turally as every person in the mainland 
United States. But the wealth produced 
annually on the mainland should include 
not only agricultural output but also all 
mineral, manufacturing and marine prod- 
ucts. Just what these were for 1908 it is 
not possible at this writing to say as 
statistics are not at hand. For the year 
1904 the per capita value of the total 
manufactures were $96.31. But in this 
total there appears a very large propor- 
tion of agricultural and mineral products 
that are estimated under these respective 
heads, so if we took this figure $96.31 we 
should be counting certainly one-third or 
one-half thereof twice. Marine products 
amounted according to the last available 
statistics to 60 cents per capita and min- 
eral products in 1907 to $24.50 per capita. 
During 1908 this was probably lessened 
because of the business depression. 
Now even if we take the figures $96.31 
as correct for the per capita value of 
manufactures we get a total as follows: 


PER CAPITA MAINLAND PRODUCTION OF WEALTH 


1908 
Manutactures’... «csi acest eee 96.31 
Agricultures...dae sacs. ocne ene 87.60 
Mineral) Products\).45 02 soe eee 27.20 
Marine ' Sy 236 rn ee .60 
Potals..vaekacecs Shc $ 211.71 
Hawaii's per capita agricultural out- 


put alone was $271.10. But the figure 
$211.71 is much too high because of 
the uncorrected amount “$96. 31 assign- 
ed to manufactures. Hawaii then is 
far better able to support its schools 
than the mainland. But what is the 
truth of the case? The following table 
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PER CAPITA COST OF SCHOOLS IN 1905-6 


On the entire U. S, Mainland..... $ 3.66 
tia lassachusetts)). (052. MM . ean Breve) 
Nort Dakotal)... + wsctoasls. oer 6.07 
S| Ghia! ti SE aes ce sine te enka ee hae cos 6.08 
MmNeW Vor State. cnt ome 6.27 
ME @ aTTOTT Arey ae tess esis cee at ce ae aes 6.58 
RE @COOTACO a: 0s Sale d elt boteitnd 6.98 
BV aShINSton: State, jis odeure saci 8.02 


In Hawaii $2.07. 


Mainland figures advance steadily from 
year to year and Hawaii’s figure for 
1908 betters considerably those of the 
year immediately preceding. Certainly 
our record is one to make us_ blush. 
With our vast production of wealth we 
are absolutely niggardly in the main- 
tenance of our public schools. 

*In 1904-5 

a 
One More Leader Called. 

At the time for our going to press Dr. 
Bishop is passing into the larger. life. 
Tue FRIEND, of which he was editor so 
long and with such distinguished ability 
and power, will devote much of its next 
issue to his memory. Titus Coan and 
Sereno Bishop are the two names which 
will longest be associated with the his- 
tory of Hawaii during the nineteenth 
century by scientific men. Yet their con- 
tributions to religious progress here 
were even more notable than those they 
made to science. The story of Dr. Bish- 
op’s life is one of rare charm, for he was 


M 


& 


gifted with insight into two spheres 


which once thought of as wide apart are 
seen by our age together. 

Dees 
ws wo 
REMARKS ON THE PASTORATE 
OF REV, E.G. BECKWITH, D.D., 
IN CENTRAL UNION CHURCH, 

1887-1893. 


Having been requested to add a few 
words on Dr. Beckwith’s relations to us 
as the first pastor of the Central Union 
Church, I take pleasure in doing so. 

When this Church was constituted by 
the union of the Bethel Union Church 
with the Fort Street Church, it was felt 
by all that no one else was as well quali- 
fied as Dr. Beckwith to perfect the pro- 
posed union, to foster the spiritual life 
of the united Church, and to organize 
and lead its members in every branch of 
Christian work. The public service of 
his installation as pastor took place on 
the evening of the 20th of November, 
1887. 

He did not come to us as a stranger, 
nor as an inexperienced beginner in pas- 
ioral work, but after twenty-eight years 
of experience as a pastor in San Fran- 
cisco and in Waterbury, Conn. He 
brought us “the rich, ripe counsels of an 
enlarged acquaintance with spiritual 
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truth, and a varied experience of human 
life.” He came like the apostle Paul, 
“in the fullness of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ.” ~ 

He found in this Church many of his 
former pupils, who had enjoyed the bene- 
fit of his instruction in early life, whose 
characters he had moulded, and whom he 
had imbued in some degree with his 
own high ideals of Life and Duty, now 
occupying influential positions in the 
community, and ready to follow his lead- 
ership. 

For six years with indefatigable zeal 
and fidelity he administered the high 
trust committed to his charge. To him 
was chiefly due the unity of purpose and 
harmony of cooperation, which charac- 
terized all the activities of the Church, 


Che Dying Christian to His Soul. 
Vital spark of heavenly flame! 
Quit, ob quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Ob the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper; angels say, 
“* Sister spirit, come away.” 
What is this absorbs me quite ? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath? 
Cell me, my soul, can this be death 2 


The world recedes: it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings! T mount! T fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory 2 


O Death! where is thy sting ? 
—Pope. 


especially in building this noble edifice. 
as “a house of prayer for all people,” 
and a center of work for the Kingdom of 
cur Redeemer. 

The secret of his influence for good lay 


ir. his deep and rich religious experience, , 


his abiding consciousness of union with 
Christ. 

The inward sunshine in his soul mani- 
fested itself unconsciouslv in his outward 
life, brought cheer to the needy and sor- 
rowing, and encouraged thcse who were 
oppressed by doubt or a sense of sin to 
open their hearts to him. By the long 
discipline through which he had passed, 
he had been “tried as gold is tried, and 
refined as silver‘is refined,” to fit him for 
special service to God and his fellow- 
men. 


on 


In his inspiring and instructive preach- 
ing, he ever held up the Cross of Christ, 
as well as His present power to save 
from sin “all that come unto God by 
Him.” With no uncertain voice, he also 
stood for civic righteousness, for temper- 
ance and social purity, for the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. ° His interest was not confined to 
this Church, but extended to all branches 
of Christian work throughout these is- 
lands. 

The strong, tender, generous sympathy 
of his spirit, his absolute sincerity and 
unselfishness, combined with a wise dis- 
cretion and insight into human nature, 
made him loved and revered by all who 
knew him. 

He took a special interest in the chil- 
dren and youth of the congregation, 
many of whom were led by God’s bless- 
ing on his labors, to enlist in his Master’s 
service. Many sacred and tender memo- 
ries are connected with his administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, as well as 
with other occasions of joy or sorrow in 
which he presided. 

It was his privilege to conduct the ser- 
vices connected with the removal of the 
Church and congresation from the Fort 
Street Church to this building. The cor- 
ner stone of the new Church was laid 
with impressive ceremonies and appro- 
priate addresses by some of its members 
as well as by representatives of sister 
Churches, on June ath, 1801. 

On the 29th of November, 1892, a 
memorable farewell service was held in 
the old Church, in which Dr. Beckwith 
preached an eloquent farewell sermon, 
full of interesting and touching remin- 
iscences of the history of the Fort Street 
Church, in the founding of which he had 
taken an active part. 

The dedicatory services, which were 
held in this Church Dec. 4th, 1892, were 
solemn and impressive. In particular, 
that part of the service in which the pas- 
tor and people joined in dedicating this 
house to the service of God, and in de- 
claring the purposes for which it was to 
be used, might well be pondered by every 
member of this Church. 

After six years of unremitting labor, 
Dr. Beckwith, whose years now ap- 
proached the limit of three score and 
ten, and whose bodily strength had begun 
to fail, resigned the pastorate of this 
Church on Nov. 26th, 1802, and accepted 
a call to the “Foreign Protestant Church 
of Makawao,” Maui. His resignation 
was accepted with deep regret, expressed 
in a letter and a set of resolutions adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Church. His pas- 
torate closed Jan. 14th, 1894. The part- 
ing with his people was like that of Paul 
with the elders of the Church of Ephesus. 

We are thankful, however, that by this 
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change his valuable life was prolonged 
for fifteen peaceful and happy years, 
fraught with blessing to the people of 
Maui. The effect of his example and of 
tke good work which he did for this com- 
munity will go on to all eternity. He 
has “entered into his rest, and his works 
do follow him.” 
W. D. ALEXANDER. 
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PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON 
CHURCH UNION. 


The Hawaiian Church Chronicle for 
February in an article by Bishop Res- 
tarick contained the following paragraph: 

“And now brethren, supporters of THE 
FRIEND, members of the one Catholic 
Church by baptism, professing with our 
mouths in substance the same faith, par- 
takers with one spirit, what are we go- 
ing to do about our unhappy divisions? 
Will you pray with us for unity and con- 
cord? Will you meet with us in con- 
ference to talk over the evils and sins 
of division? Or shall we go on wasting 
men and means? I know of no district 
in the world where, by overlapping work 
in small communities, money is wasted 
in missionary effort as it is in Hawaii. 

+1 * The Friend. saystunity. as to 
ke brought about by ‘aligning ourselves 
in every good word and work.’ We have 
the kindliest feeling towards the people 
whom THE FRIEND represents, we are to- 
gether in social life and in all sorts of 
good works, but it is impossible to have 
workers striving to advance denomina- 
tional life and to avoid such things as 
those of which we have spoken, and we 
have not spoken with bitterness but with 
sadness, and rather as an attempt to clear 
matters up than to create difficulties.” 

In response to this request the follow- 
ing letter was written: 


“The Right Rev. Henry B. Restarick, 


“Honolulu. 
“My Dear Sir :— 

“The Hawaiian Board at its last meet- 
ing, Friday, March 5, voted unanimously 
to appoint a committee to confer with 
you and with such committee as you may 
wish to appoint, on Church Union. Our 
Board has appointed a committee of 
three of which Dr. Scudder is chairman ; 
and you will please address him as to 
your wishes in the premises. We are 
sincerely desirous that the conference 
which you have suggested may result in 
a closer fellowship and in establishing 
among us the utmost Christian comity. 

“With the prayer that we may be truly 
guided in this matter by the Spirit of 
the Master, and with sincere expression 
of Christian love for you and your fel- 
low-laborers and of good wishes for the 
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work you have in hand, I am, in behalf 
of the Hawaiian Board, 


“Yours sincerely, 
“Wn. BREWSTER OLESON, 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 


In the Hawatian Church Chronicle for 
March, the above communication was 
made public, together with the following 
reply: 

“To the Rev. Doremus Scudder, D.D., 
“Dear Sir and Brother :— 


“Tt gave me great pleasure to receive 
a letter on the subject of a conference on 
Christian Unity from the Rev. Wm. 
Brewster Oleson, the corresponding sec- 
retary of the Hawaiian Board. He in- 
forms me that the Hawaiian Board has 
appointed a committee of three of which 
you are chairman to confer with such 
committee as 1 may appoint. 

“I assure you that I appreciate highly 
the spirit of the letter and the kindly 
sentiments expressed, and I comply with 
the request of naming as our committee, 
myself, the Rev. Canon Simpson and the 
Rev. W. H. Bliss. 

“While I am fully conscious of the dif- 
ficulties which face us, difficulties which 
we did not create, but which we inherit- 
ed, I believe that this action of the Board 
is one of the signs that the Holy Spirit 
is leading Christians towards unity. 

“T shall be glad to hear from you as to 
a time and place of meeting. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Henry B. RESTARICK, 
“Bishop of Honolulu.” 

The committee of three appointed by 
the Board consists of Messrs. Scudder, 
Oleson and Lowrey, and arrangements 
are under way for an early conference 
with the committee appointed by Bishop 
Restarick. It is possible for this confer- 
ence to arrive at some mutual under- 
standing of far-reaching value to the 
cause of Christ in this Territory. To 
this end, Christians of every name should 


|pray that there may issue from this 


fraternal conference, the spirit of unity 
for which the Master poured out His 
soul in prayer long ago in Judea. 
Pa a 
AVLITERARY HICK. 


The demands of the Legislature on the 
press last month accounted for the tardy 
issue of the March FRIEND, and also for 
some of literary curiosities that appeared 
in its columns. 

Quite unique was the following, which 
some of our readers admired for its mys- 
tic meaning and attributed to the author- 
ship of Browning: 

Ring with the mastery of a world to this?” 
What is the hero’s clarion, though its blast 


As dies the Christian; with his armor on!— 
“Oh! is it not a noble thing to die, 
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The secret of its mysticism lies in the 
fact that the order of the I'nes was ex- 
actly reversed, the first line being at the 
bottom of the stanza. Begin at the bot- 
tom and read up. 

Se a Dd 


A TRIBUTE TO THE FOUNDES 
OF “THE PRIEN Di 


We take pleasure in presenting ex- 
tracts from a letter to MroeR ie 
Damon, recently received from the 
Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, which con- 
tains interesting reminiscences of the 
late Rev. Samuel C. Damon, D.D.: 


It was a pleasure to hear from you whose 
crowded busy life is so full for others, a pleas- 
ure not easily put down with ink and paper, 
one that opens memories, recollections that 
stretch away into past years. As the mists 
pass up the valley and reveal the beauties 
that form it into apicture, over which golden 
thoughts bring sunshine. “In the early days 
of island life.” Yes, and when your Father 
was (at the entering) and in the midst of his 
busy career. 

Yes! the Young Man and as partner, the 
young wife, Counsellor, helpmate and mother, 
who with him completed a happy united life. 

How easy it is even after so many years 
have passed to recall the most happy, cheery 
manner that was so natural to him. One did 
not have to wait to get acquainted, the hearty 
shake of his hand, a glance into those sym- 
pathetic eyes, the cordial interest that were 
spontaneous, gave him at once a hold on 
those who came in contact with him. I may 
say I think in truth, that he was a friend of 
everybody and everybody’s friend. Whether 
religionist or worlding, he was alike to all 
and held by all in high regard. 

His calling as the Seaman’s Chaplain laid up- 
on him a delicate duty as well as service— 
a duty which he had the insight to recognize, 
meet and fill to the appraisal of all. And 
he so won the regard of the men of the 
forecastle as well as the cabin that he was 
alike the gentleman, the Christian, the friend; 
alike to al without distinction of station. It 
was not an unfamiliar sight to see him drive 
his white horse and open two-seated car- 
riage down Nuuanu street of a forenoon, 
stop on the corner of King street, perhaps, 
with a good-morning to the keeper of the 
Blonde saloon—waiting till someone of his 
sea-going flock came up the street from the 
landing at the wharf. 

It might be an Admiral, a Captain, a Mate, 
or only a foremast ward. He would not get 
past the man who held the reins, and after 
a few warmhearted words of welcome, one 
saw the new-comer in the carriage driving 
round town, seeing the sights, the driver never 
loosine the opportunity to tell the good news 
of which he was so fine a living representa- 
tive. 

(The drive over, they were just back in 
time to load up again—with the same subject 
continued. No wonder he was eer long 
Father Damon the Beloved. 

But it was other attentions he paid—that I 
knew of—was there in the “hospital” (no 
Queen’s Hospital then) a poor sick “boy” or 
man. ‘The Chaplain was among the first to 
find him out and minister in things temporal 
and spiritual, to the great comfort of mind 
and body. And if, as was often the case, the 
last words of consolation and Christian hope 
fell on closing sensibilities, the pressure of the 
friendly hand as the waters of the river came 
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You can 


“Eat your cake and have it” 


in a very real sense. 


You can give away your property and have it,—really enjoy it, as long as you live. You could’nt have 
it longer than ¢hat anyway. 

This is the idea of “‘THE ConpITIONAL Girt PLAN’ Your money,—property, or whatever can be 
converted into money,—pays you a good steady income during your life and goes on, working for you and for 
humanity after you are gone. 

So you ‘‘make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness’ 
So also, you “‘lay up for yourself treasures etc.” 

This is no cant. It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 

The Finance Committee makes you an offer of one whole per cent better than before. 
jnvest much better elsewhere and 


You can hardly 


the amount you invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 


wrangled for after you are gone. 


If you are 20 years or over yo 
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ur money will earn 5 per cent. 
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See the Treasurer of the Board and talk over the security, the form of gift etc. 


M AK E FRI - N DS : — make your money make friends. Make it work. 
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BOAD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, 


up—the prayer—and then, the hands of one 
who knew what consolation was closed the 
dimming eyes:—And yet not all completed, 
since, if there was but one carriage to follow 
to the last resting place, that one was sure 
to be that same old white horse and carriage 
and its saintly Christian Friend. 

Perhaps what has impressed me as much 
in your honored Father’s character as any 
one thing, outside his Gospel service, was 


something I was told on what I believe to be | 


good authority—that when Kamehameha III. 
was sorely pressed by difficulties connected 
with the affairs of his kingdom, and wanting 
such advice as he could rely upon, he would 
frequently send a trusted messenger, at mid- 
night, to escape observation, for your Father 
and Mr. S. N. Castle—a splendid tribute from 
the King. 

Your Father’s ministrations in the Sea- 
man’s Chapel were testified to try the neces- 
sity for the enlargement of the audience room 
by removing the stair from the inside walls 
to the outside platform. 

Could you call together those to whom he 
was an inspiration in Christian life you would 
have to go to the distant islands of the sea— 
to Japan, China, Spain, and God only knows 
where the seed he so faithfully sowed has not 
brought forth good fruitage “a hundredfold.” 


GorHAmM D. GILMAN. 
aes ie tae Poeinicoe | oe 


Mo MEL GA. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in the building Thurs- 


day night, the 22nd of April. This meet- 
ing will close the fortieth year of the As- 
sociation’s usefulness, and also be the 26th 
anniversary of the dedication of the 
building. Better than these, it will close 
what has been the best year of Associa- 
tion work in many years, in point of 
educational- enrollment, men reached in 
religious meetings, use of the whole 
building, and in the amount of money 
raised for current expenses. The annual 
report of the directors will surprise many 
who have not kept up with the associa- 
tion’s development. The need of a larger 
and better building, having modern ar- 
rangements such as dormitories, bowling 
alley, billiard room, game room, and so 
forth, is great. 


STUDENT DEPARTMENT. 


The students of the High School have 
been gradually becoming interested in the 
Association, until now they have voted 
to organize a special student department. 
They will have their own gymnasium, 
class basket ball, indoor baseball, and 
other teams, special tournaments, and so- 
cial features. This will being a lot of 
live young men to the building and be 
of much benefit to the students as well. 
It is planned to have the Student De- 
partment include all the schools of high 


school grade. This is the second boys’ 


cepartment organized this year, the first 
being one for employed boys. Group by 
group the Association is making good 
with the men and boys of the city, even 
with its limited equipment. The possi- 
bilities of the Association, provided with 
modern quarters, are enormous. 
see ee 

If any one tells you that such a per- 
son speaks ill of you, do not make ex- 
cuses about what is said of you, but 
answer, “He doth not know my oth- 
er faults, else he would not have men- 
tioned only these—Epictetus. 


God’s time is like the time of the tide: all 
the art and power of man can neither 
| hasten nor retard its moment; it must be 
waited for; nothing can be done with- 
out it, and when it comes nothing can: 
resist it. The only reason why the 
Lord seems to delay what He after- 
wards grants is that the best hour is 
not yet come.—John Newton, 


God is omnipotent, and man is im- 
mortal. Therefore be patient and 
work. The end shall certainly be joy, 
not sorrow.—Phillips Brooks. 


It is an art to give even to our near- 
friends, but what a test of manners it 
is to receive.—R. L. Stevenson. 


The Scrbe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


THE KOHALA MEETING. 


In spite of stormy weather, the recent 
meeting of the Hawaii Association at 
Kohala was well attended. In fact it 
has been many a long day since such a 
large gathering has been seen in the old 
Iole Church. It reminded the Kamaainas 
of the old days when this commodious 
stone Church used to be filled to over- 
flowing. And the reminder of former 
days was just as striking outside as in- 
side; for ranged all about the premises 
were many vehicles and saddle horses, a 
score or more of each. The culminating 
day was on Sunday, the 21st, when the 
Church building was well-nigh filled with 
a large, attentive audience numbering 
three hundred and ninety-five. 

All the Churches of the island were 
represented and every pastor was present 
with a single exception. The Sunday 
Schools and Endeavor Societies were also 
well represented. “Why, this is like the 
old days!” was an exclamation heard 
more than once. It was certainly a 
demonstration of the vitality of the 
Churches on this our big island. What 
with the splendid meeting at Hilo last 
June, and this really centareaule gather- 
ing at Kohala, the historic Churches of 
Hawaii have occasion to realize anew 
their strength and the greatness of their 
opportunity. Puss 

Two things specially contributed to 
the success of the Kohala meeting, viz., 
the presence of so many of the leaders i in 
cur Board work; and the recent quite 
thorough touring of the island by these 
same leaders, turning their faces toward 
this Hawaiian Jerusalem, and coming up 
to Mount Zion fresh from the activities 
and problems of this our largest and 
neediest island. 

Thus came our venerable but won- 
drously active Apostle, Rev. O. H. Gu- 
lick, and his wife from their visit among 
the Churches of Kona; and our Kona 
Luke, the physician, Rev. A. S. Baker, 
M.D., with his wife and mother, and our 
youthful Timothy, Rev. H. P. Judd, who 
already has so many names in the 
Churches that he will not mind one more, 
who had come through Hilo and Kau 
and Kona, and since the meeting has 
gone back through Waimea and Hama- 
kua to Hilo again, thus completing the 
circuit of the island; and the Rey. E. S. 
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Timoteo, our Hawaiian Timothy in real- 
‘ity, fresh from a visit among the Church- 
es in Puna, and Kau, and Kona; and 
our indefatigable Nakuina, always to the 
fore with his earnest and consecrated 
cooperation, keeping just ahead of the 
late freshet in his journeys through Puna, 
Hilo and Hamakua. 

These men who had got close to the 
hearts of our Churches were the van- 
guard of a fine representation of men 
and women from these widely scattered 
Churches who came up to the house of 
the Lord for prayer and conference. 
With them came the devoted ministers 
on whom rests the burden of our 
Churches. That so many leaders should 
be present, fresh from intimate contact 
with the needs of the field, was the real 
secret of the enthusiasm ‘and harmony 
and efficiency of this Kohala meeting. 

eed 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
Rev. J. F. Cowan, pastor of the Kohala 
Union Church, for his kindly codperation 
in making the recent meeting such a suc- 
cess. It is a great thing for our Board 
work to have a man in his position thor- 
oughly helpful and sympathetic toward 
cur workers in the field. It distinctly 
makes for unity and efficiency. The 
gracious hospitality of the Kohala peo- 
ple was unbounded. They literally threw 
wide open their hearts and their doors. 

et 

Among some of the results achieved at 
this Kohala meeting may be mentioned 
these, viz.: a more concerted effort to 
secure funds for the Aid Association ; the 
licensing of three promising men; the 
passing of strong resolutions opposing 
any change in the present liquor law; 
and the division of the island into six 
Sunday School districts for the better 
prosecution of Sunday School super- 
vision. The Association recommended 
that the Annual Meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Association be held at Kailua in 
tg10. The next meeting of Hawaii As- 
sociation will be held at Laupahoehoe in 
September. 

ae 

The week previous to the Kohala meet- 
ing, in company with Rev. R. B. Dodge, 
the General Superintendent spent in the 
saddle on East Maui. The plan compre- 
hended a tour of that part of Maui, mak- 
ing the circuit from Wailuku, and visit- 
ing the Churches at Keawakapu, Keokea, 
Ulupalakua, Kanaio, Kaupo, Kipahulu, 
Hana,. Nahiku, Keanae, Huelo, Haiku, 
Paia, Kahului and Wailuku. The first 
day's trip was a prosperous one and five 
Churches were visited, meetings being 
held at two places. But the rest of the 
trip was so interfered with by the great 
storm that only one other service was 
theld. At Nahiku the rainfall was twen- 
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ty-four inches in two days. On account 
of the bridges from that point on being 
all washed away, the trip was turned into 
a retreat, and after sundry wet experi- 
ences, the drenched pilgrims reached 
Wailuku in season for the monthly min- 
isters’ meeting. This was well attended, 
the pastors from Lahaina, Wailuku, Ka- 
hului and Makawao being present, with 
several Japanese and Chinese evangelists, 
and a fairly good representation of Ha- 
waiian pastors, notwithstanding » the 
storm. Owing to railroad and other 
facilities it is comparatively easy to bring 
together at Wailuku a strong body of 
ministers of different nationalities. In 
this respect Maui has a distinct advantage 
over almost every other island locality. 
And this advantage shows itself in the 
frequency with which our workers in that 
vicinity are able to get together for fel- 
lowship and mutual encouragement. The 
exercises were of a high order and of 
great value to all in attendance. By such 
gatherings, much is being accomplished 
in supplementing the previous training 
of our ministers and evangelists, and in 
promoting a sense of responsibility and 
of esprit de corps of utmost value. 
ee 


Rey. Mr. Dodge’s industry and persist- 
ence show results of a permanent char- 
acter in the improved condition of much 
of the Church property on East Maui. 
At Keawakapu, Kanaio and Katupo old 
buildings which had fallen out of repair, 
have recently been put in first-class con- 
dition; and a new building, tasteful and 
convenient, has been erected at Ulu- 
palakua. It is a wise policy that sees to 
the comfortable housing of those who 
are to be reached and stirred by Gospel 
appeals. It is a sure sign of awakened 
religious interest when people take hold 
and put the house of God into suitable 
condition; and it gives new leverage for 
Christian effort when the attractiveness 
of the place of worship constrains the 
coming of larger numbers to Gospel ser- 
vices. 

J a 
THE MAUI MEETING. 


The meeting of the Maui Association 
was held in Hale Aloha, Lahaina, March 
25-31. This was the first meeting of the 
Association in this historic building since 
its renovation ; and indeed the only meet- 
ing of the kind held in it for a long series 
of years. At no point in our field has the 
work of a Hawaiian Church been more 


wisely strengthened than in the repair - 


and reoccupation of this old stone edifice. 
Aside from the historic associations of 
the building, it affords splendid accom- 
modation for large gatherings, being 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


One by one the “Old Guard’’ is be- 
ing removed. Central Union has dur- 
ing the past month paid its last tribute 
to three more of her noble sons. 

ss 

Sunday morning, March 7, the regu- 
lar service gave way to a memorial to 
Rey. Edward Griffin Beckwith, D.D., the 
first pastor of Central Union Church; 
memorial addresses were given by Dr. 
Nathaniel Bright Emerson and Deacon 
William De Witt Alexander, Mr. ‘P. C. 
Jones, who read Mr. Alexander’s paper, 
also added a few personal remarks, 
speaking especially of the great influence 
which Dr. Beckwith had exerted over a 
large group of young men before and 
during his ministry at Central Union, 


oo 


Oin the afternoon of the same day the 
funeral of Joseph Oliver Carter was held 
in the church. Mr. Carter was a charter 
member of Central Union and at the 
dedication of the church, as representa- 
tive of the Trustees, he received the keys 
from the Building Committee. Ever 
since the death of Mrs. Carter a few 
months ago he has been failing, and 
longed to go and join her. The call came 
to him on February 27, 1909. 

ee 


Of the death of Dr. Bishop a more ex- 
tended notice will appear in these 
columns. The whole city, in fact the en- 
tire territory will unite with this church 


_thigh place in the annals of Hawaii; 
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in according to this valiant soul a very 
as 
clergyman, editor, scientist and citizen he 
had done notable service. Although for 
some time removed from active service 
his contribution to the life of this com- 
munity and these islands was so great 
that the few sad days of clouded intellect 
hefore his going will scarcely be remem- 
bered, and of him it truly may be said 
“the good he did will not be interred 
with his bones.” 


ae Ms OM 


Central Union welcomed to her pulpit 
on Sunday morning, February 28, the 
Revi Chas, F\ Dole, -D:Ds of Jamaica 
Plain, Boston. Both because of his con- 
nection with one of Hawaii's most hon- 
ourable and highly respected families, 
being the cousin of the Hon. Sanford B. 
Dole, and because of his fame as author 
and preacher, a large audience had come 
out to hear him. He preached a most 
illuminating and inspiring sermon on 
“The New Man” taking for his text that 
significant utterance of Paul in apia 
4i13: 

Pd 

In very few communities would you 
find participating in the regular mid- 
week service of the church, on one and 
the same evening, the President of the 
Senate, the President of the Railroad and 
the President of the College of the Ter- 
ritory. All who attended the meeting in 
the Parish House Wednesday evening 
March 17, and it was one of the largest 
meetings ever held, saw just this. The 
subject of the evening was “Faithfulness 
to Duty.” 
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The Hon. W. O. Smith, President of 
the Senate now in session, spoke on 
“Faithfulness to Duty—From the Point 
of View of the Public Official”; Mr. B. 
F. Dillingham, President of the Oahu 
Railroad and Land Company, “From the 
Viewpoint of the Business Man’’; Presi- 
dent John W. Gilmore, of the College of 
Hawaii, “From the Viewpoint of the 
Educator.” 


To round out the topic, Mrs. D. L. 
Withington was asked to present the 
viewpoint of the Home Maker. No one 
could have handled this particular phase 
of the subject better. Her words very 
zreatly appreciated. 

If space permitted we should like to 
give extracts from each of these four 
splendid talks. Suffice it to say it was 
one of the very best meetings of the year. 

ae 

Both the Social and Civic Sections of 
the Men’s League have again gone on 
record in the interest of good government 
and improved social conditions. 


oO 


It its regular meeting, March 5, the 
Civic Section, after a most interesting 
discussion on the success of the present 
Liquor Law and the real import of the 
new bill ee introduced into the Leg- 
islature by the liquor dealers of the city, 
a strong petitign was pee and signed 
by all present, urging th e Legislature not 
to pass the proposed tate 


The Social Section has appointed a 
Commission to go into the whole ques- 
tion of “Pure milk supply for Honolulu,” 
very thoroughly with a view to secure 
further jegislation and more adequate in- 
spection of all dairies. This was the re- 
sult of a meeting of unusual interest call- 
ed to discuss the question of “Infant 
Mortality.” 

Mr. Rath showed by charts prepared 
from the government records of the past 
ten years that the death rate among chil- 
dren is nearly double that on the main- 
land, 


Dr. Baldwin in a very able paper on 
“Milk as Food for Infants” showed one 
of the best means of reducing this alarm- 
ing death rate among the Riniceen of the 
Coens and Oneaic who constitute 


|so large a part of the population here. 


Mr. G. KKrauss reported on condi- 
tions as he found them in the various 
dairies in the city, showing the need of 
more rigid restrictions and regulations. 

a 


The churches of the city are looking 
forward with great interest to the com- 
ing of Dr. Chapman and his evangelistic 
Party, who are to stop for a day, April 
2, on their way to Australia. One and 
possibly two large mass meetings will be 
held while they are here. Full reports of 
these meetings will appear in the next is- 
sue of Tur FRIEND. 
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Christ never built a house, but more 
splendid edifices have been built to his 
memory than to all other names put 
together in the world’s history. He 
never wrote a line of music, but he 
has inspired more music than any oth- 
er man. He never painted a picture, 
but painting was born in his birth. He 
wrote no great books, but he inspired 
the most splendid literature the world 
has seen. He wrought no specific re- 
form, but wherever his cross has gone 
siavery has been abolished, war has 
keen ameliorated and pestilence has 
disappeared. The Christian looks 
back through this ever-increasing illu- 
mination and sees in the far-off cen- 
tury the Star from which it comes, 
and believes that in him he gets the 
answer to the cry, “Oh, that T knew 
where I might find him!’—Lyman 
Abbott. 
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PAUL SUPER 


POCKET FLASHLIGHTS. 


The Y. M. C. A. is pushing another 
Bible reading course, called “Pocket 
Flashlights.” Beginning with the book 
of Matthew, a few verses are to be read 
each day, with about fifteen lines of the 
tersest, livest, most stimulating com-| 
ments one ever saw. Thousands of men | 
in the States are following this course, 
and the Association expects to have over 
100 men using it by the middle of May. 
For the busy man who wants a drink 
from a real spring before beginning his 
work, and has but five or ten minutes in| 
which to take it, this course is just the 
thing. The pamphlet costs five cents. 
Men in office, shop, school and barracks } 
will soon be using it in Honolulu. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR. 


A great forward step in Association | 
work in Honolulu will be the securing of 
an educational director. A college train- 
ed man will soon be added to the force, 
to give all his time to promoting the edu- 
cational work of the Association. His 
duties will lie along three lines; the direc- 
tion of the Association Institute, which 
is the night school of the Y. M. C. A.; 
the planning and securing of educational 
lectures, to be delivered at frequent in- 
tervals in the building; and arranging 
educational lectures of a most practical 
nature for the men in the various shops, 
barracks, and so forth. It is also likely 
that he will give some time to developing 
and unifying the night school work in 
several of the missions and settlements, 
coordinating this work with that of the 
Y. M. C. A. This man should be able 
to develop a night school of two hundred 
students this coming year. 


THEATER MEETINGS. 


The Religious Work Committee out- 
put the Art Theater to a new use. Each 
day at noon, during the week preceding 
Easter, a religious meeting was held 
there, the managers having graciously 
donated the use of their building. The 
meetings were half an hour long, with 
music and an address on a religious topic 
by Rey. C. C. Wilson, of the Christian 
Mission. Men went to these meetings 
who would not attend at other places. 


CREATING EFFICIENCY. 


The Association Institute, which closed 
for the summer the last of March, has 
enrolled 114 students this year, in II 
subjects. A study of the nationalities is 


interesting: American, British and Ger- 
man, 63; Portuguese, 22; Chinese, 16; 
Hawaiian, 13. This is larger than last 
year, and much larger than the year be- 
tore. The proportion of white students 
will please many, who have had the idea 
that the Association was not reaching 
these young men. A larger number than 
usual are taking the final examinations 
this year, and that indicates an improve- 
ment in the quality of our work. We 
are gratified to learn that as a result of 
our instruction, men are getting better 
positions, or larger wages in their former 
positions. This means that we are im- 
proving the quality of Honolulu citizen- 
ship. 
THAT REMINDS US. 


One of America’s leading statesmen 
said the other day, that non-Christian 
men should subscribe to Y. M. C. A. 
work, purely as a business proposition, 
if for no other reason, as its output in 
character made both life and property 
safer. This is the basis, a business propo- 
sition, on which almost all our railroads 
build large Y. M. C. A. buildings and 
support the work, the basis on which 
corporations such as manufacturies and 
street railways provide equipment for 
Y. M. C. A. work for their employees, 
and such concerns as Bell Telephone Co., 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Lupton 
Sheet Metal Co. have the Association 
conduct educational work for their em- 
ployees, paying part or all of the fees, 
and even providing important equipment 
for the class work. Business men have 
found that here is an institution with a 
tried method and sound principles; a 
high ideal, but both feet on the ground. 


MARINE BARRACKS NOW. 


Meetings have been begun at the 
Marine Barracks, or Camp Very, as it is 
properly called. The Association has 
had its eye there for some time. An at- 
tempt was made to get the men together 
at noon one day, with the large result of 
four men. <A better time was chosen, 
and at the next meeting 232 men came. 
Now each Friday night at 6 o’clock Mr. 
Ebersole, Mr. Richards and the secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., with some one to 
play or sing special music go to the 
Camp, and a meeting of a little less than 
en hour is held. Mr. Ebersole is giving a 
series of talks on “The Man of Galilee.” 
The night of pay day the meeting was 
small, but an average of over 100 is ex- 
pected. 


THE ANTILLES. 


Repeated calls have at last led the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A. to organize work in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Three exprienced secretaries 
have been sent, one for each of the big 
islands, and one for general supervision, 
and a vigorous work for the 6,000,000 
people of the West Indies begun. We 
will bid this work God speed, as one 
more element in preventing the annexa- 
tion of Cuba. Thus we see the relation 
of foreign missions to the pocket book. 


A TRIUMPH IN CHINA. 


The Association secretaries were large- 
ly responsible for the conversion of Mr. 
Chang Po Ling, one of the most influ- 
ential leaders in North China. The presi- 
dent of the Imperial University said, 
“This is a conversion of far greater sig- 


nificance than that of all the Christians’ 


in the past 40 years in Tientsin.” 
EARNED HONORS. 


One of the biggest social affairs in 
Washington in recent years was the din- 
ner at the New Willard Hotel in honor 
of the tenth anniversary of the presiden- 
cy of Mr. S. W. Woodward of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Y. M. C. A., attended by 
240 men, “the most representative body 
of business men, citizens, and clergy ever 
assembled in that city.” Hon. H. B. F. 
Macfarland presided, Gen. J. W. Foster, 
President Finley of the Southern Rail- 
road, Mr. A. E. Marling of New York, 
and other men of national name spoke. 
President Taft send a congratulatory 
letter. During his administration the 
membership has grown from 164 to 5000, 
and the nroperty from $115,000 to $600,- 
ooo. Mr. Woodward, who, by the way, 
is known to some of our local men, 
doubtless felt his years of service were 
appreciated. 


set ee 
A BUSINESS: TRIEZ 


The directors have voted to send 
the General Secretary to the States 
on a business trip, extending over 
the months of May and June. The chief 
items will be the annual conference of 
Association employed officers at Omaha, 
the first week in June, and a visit to 
some of the southern Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings, to see how these associations have 
planned their equipment and work to suit 
a warm climate. A new feature in Y. 
M. C. A. equipment is roof tennis courts 
and handball rooms, and a study of the 
practical problems involved in these ar- 
rangements is to be made. The trip may 
include one of the great western college 
conferences. 
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HALE ALOHA RESTORED. 


LAHAINA. 


Apropos of the meeting of the Maui 
Association in Lahaina, and of the re- 
newed interest in Halealoha, we are hap- 
py to present to the readers of THE 
Frienp the following communication 
written at our request: 

“You express a wish to hear from us 
at Lahaina and learn what may be doing 
here by your various friends. You ask 
about Halealoha, the old building which 
in the early missionary days was used as 
a school and church. It is again in use 
for church purposes as the parish house 
of the First Christian Church formed in 
these islands. The mid-week meetings 
and social functions of the Wainee 
Church are held in it. It is also the place 
of the English preaching services con- 
ducted by Rev. C. G. Burnham. There 
was no formal opening of the hall for 
these services. The next Sunday even- 
ing after his arrival at Lahaina in Octo- 


HALE ALOHA INTERIOR, 


ber, the hall opened without any furs or 
feathers to receive him and the people 
gathered to hear his message. The ser- 
vices in English were begun by having 
one and have been continued with en- 
couraging attendance and interest by hav- 
ing another one on each succeeding Sun- 
day evening. The pastor and people of 
the Wainee Church cordially support 


| 
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these services. While the congregations 
are youthful in point of age and diverse 
in point of nationality there are always 
some of the older Hawaiian members of 
the church present and they always give 
thenpreacher a 
warm -hand grasp 
and a hearty aloha. 
Mr. Burnham has 
a regular appoint- 
ment, withy the 
Junior Endeavor 
and his wife has a 
class of young men 
in the Sunday 
school. 

“Mr. White besides his pastoral cure of 
the Wainee Church is shepherding the 
Olowalu flock and once in the month, 
crosses Auau channel and spends a Sun- 
day with the church on Lanai. He re- 
joices with that church in the return, re- 
cently, to its fold of a number of mem- 
bers who had separated from it and join- 
ed another body. 

The work at the Baldwin House goes 
on under Mrs. Simpson and Miss Clap- 
ham. The Kindergarten is full and run- 
ning over of little folks of all the races 
represented in Lahaina’s population. It 
is a heartening sight to look upon the 
joyous life of these little ones, and many 
a mother, perhaps with a little one upon 
her back, may be seen at door or window 
viewing the happy little ones at their 
work. 


REV. D. W. WHITE. 


CAMPBELL PARK, 


Lal: 


“Among the new features at the Bald- 
win House are the reading room and 
library indoors, and the play ground out- 
doors. “I came that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly,” said one 
who loved little children, and who will 
dare explain his words to exclude chil- 
dren from narticipation in the blessing of 
the abundant life or deny that swings and 
other play things may help his little ones 
to realize something of that life. 


“Mr. Man Hoy is continuing his work 
duietly among his countrymen, the Chi- 
nese. His day school and his Sunday 
school go on as usual. 


LAHAINA PARSONAGE, 


“T suppose you will be interested also to 
learn that the Campbell Park, given by 
the late Mrs. Campbell Parker, is now 
filled with seats and is open to the public, 
and that the house in the park, also Mrs. 
Parker’s gift, refitted and turned to face 
the street and sea, is now the comforta- 
ble home of Mr. and Mrs. Burnham. 


Og IRONS, 
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The International Sunday School 
Association banner has Leen planted 
on South American soil and British 
Guiana has a live organization. 


Twenty-two thousand and fifty paid 
memberships in the I. B. R. A. as 
against 3,337 reported at Toronto tells 
an interesting story. 


Be ee 
VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE ON REQUEST 


a 


A helpful little book, “Banking by 
Mail,” which has just been issued by 
the Bank of Hawaii, will be sent free 
to all who send in their names and ad- 
dresses to the Savings Department of 
the Bank, Judd Building, Fort and 
Merchant Streets. 

This booklet shows why banking by 
mail is practicable, safe, and advan- 
tageous, and explains how easily it is 
done. Drop them a posta! asking for 
the book. 
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PICTURES OF OLD HAWAII 
WITH GLIMPSES OF THE 
NEW. 

INGE ee 


By O. H. Gulick. 


(Read before the Social Science Association, 
Jan. 4, 1909.) 


Smoke, Fire, and Lucifer Matches. 


There are innumerable interesting 
points of progress of which mention 
might be made. Some of these are not 
especially Hawaiian, but points of world- 
wide progress. My father built the sub- 
stantial stone house at Waimea, Kauai, 
used as the parsonage in the few past 
years by some of the pastors of the Wai- 
mea Union Church. He moved to oc- 
cupy the new station of Koloa in 1835 
when for a time he occupied a thatched 
native house. One of the domestics 
wishing to take a smoke and aware that 
tobacco smoke was not welcomed in 
doors, threw a coal of fire out the win- 
dow purposing to enjoy a smoke in the 
rear of the house. The breeze drew the 
live coal to the thatched wall of the 
house. It was some years ere the family 
recovered from the disaster of the sud- 
den conflagration. Soon after this, sul- 
phur matches, called lucifer matches, 
were invented to the great comfort of 
cooks, of smokers and of all mankind. 
relieving from the careful preservation of 
live coals in the ashes, or from the labor 
of the Hawaiian art of making fire by 
friction, rubbing a hard wood chisel up- 
on a piece of soft wood. A box of 
matches in the hand of that maiden 
would have saved our house. 


The Book. 

Sir Walter Scott on his death-bed ask- 
ed his friend to read to him out of the 
book. Lockheart replied, what book? 
Scott said, the book, there is but one 
book. The Hawaiian is not a great 
reader, but the parents and grandparents 
of the Hawaiians of today were great 
readers of the Book, and they were be- 
lievers in the teachings of the book. 
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waiian Teacher printed in Honolulu in 
October of the same year, were the first 
newspapers in the language, and were is- 
sued by the missionaries. These were 


succeeded in later years by many literary | 


ventures under different names, as Ka 
Hae Hawaii, Ka Makaainana, Ke Au- 
okoa, Ka Elele, Ke Kuokoa, Ke Alaula 
and several others. Ke Kuokoa, founded 
by my brother, L. H. Gulick, in the six- 
ties, and later carried on by Henry M. 
Whitney, is still issued weekly by the 
Hawaiian Gazette Co., Ltd., and the 
Hoaloha may be counted the lineal 
descendant of the Alaula. These pa- 
pers were well read by Hawaiians in 
the past, and their successors still have 
wide influence for good upon political, 
religious and educational questions. 
Artesian Water. 

The coming of the foreigner to these 

islands has brought most __ striking 


HAWAIIAN THACHED HOUSE AND FAMILY. 


Higher criticism had not played havoc | changes, both to the forms of life and to 


with their minds. 
minds, Bible phrases affected their daily 
speech, and in a measure Its teachings 
guided their lives. I remember well the 
great joy of the believers upon receiving 
the translation of the New Testament 
completed in 1837. The translation and 
publication of the whole bible was ac- 
complished in 1839. 
The Newspaper. 

The newspaper was an early gift of 
Christianity, or of civilization to the Ha- 
waiian. The Lama Hawaii or Hawaiian 
Torch, issued at Lahainaluna in Febru- 
ary, 1834, and the Kumu Hawaii or Ha- 


Bible lore filled their | the face of nature. The desolate, almost 


naked dust-swept plain of Kulaokahua, 
extending from Kawaiahao to Punahou, 
by the influence of artesian and mountain 
pipe water, and the agency of civilized 
man, transformed from desolation into a 
paradise of tropical verdure has become 
the center of innumerable homes of light 
and peace. We do not often realize how 
much, or how many of our island pro- 
ductions are of foreign origin, The 
maniene or Bermuda grass, which adds 
so much to the pasturage of flocks and 
herds, and to the beauty of the garden 
plot, was early brought to the islands. 
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In my boyhood patches of this velvety 
turf were very common around the Ha- 
waiian home. Through the influence of 
live stock, the native thatch grass, or 
pili has given place to the mamienie. 


The Changes of Flora. 


Perhaps four-fifths of the trees, shrubs 
and oranmental flowering plants to be 
found in Honolulu’s gardens are exotic, 
having been brought to these islands 
within the past fifty or sixty years. In 
my premises are to be found the native 
Hawaiian kukui, guava and cocoanut. 
The remainder of the flora, amounting 
to perhaps twenty varieties, are all of 
late importation, and other gardens will 
present a much wider range of plants 
nearly all lately imported. Sugar cane 
seems to have been raised from time im- 
memorial, though improved varieties 
have been imported. 


The Thatched Cot- 
tage. 


The thatched cot- 
tages fifty years ago 
the homes of all the 
people, have been sup- 
planted by the North 
West lumber house 
with shingled or cor- 
rugated iron roof. The 
latter being a more 
healthy abode than 
the former; and now 
even the thatch grass, 
a species of wild oats, 
can be found in but 
few localities. 

The changes in the 
vegetable world are 
fully paralleled in the 
world of animated na- 
ture. In 17945 
voyager Vancouver 
landed the first horned 
cattle on Hawaii. In 
1803 a Capt. Cleve- 
land landed the first 
horses on both Ha- 
waii and Maui. The 
climate of our tropical islands favored the 
increase of live stock which, by the 
agency of man, has been greatly im- 
proved. So also sheep of improved 
breeds now range the plains of Niihau 
and fleck the high lands of Humuulu on 
the slopes of Mauna Kea. 

We owe to importation the mon- 
goose that robs our hen’s nests, the 
tree rat that steals our bananas and 
papaya, the quarrelsome mynah bird 
and the high soaring skylark. We 
have before mentioned the unwelcom- 
ed mosquito, to which may be added its 
enemy the top-minnow, and the mam- 


moth slug, all brought by the ocean 
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carriers. But the study of all 
changes are of value only as 
bearing upon the condition and 
development of man by Him 
who “giveth to all life and 
breath and all things, and hath 
made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” 


Attitude of Hawaiians 
Towards Alien 
Races. 


We have daily cause to ad- 
mire the many manly and generous char- 


acteristics of the native Hawaiians, who | 


have for one hundred years given such 
hearty welcome, first to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and of later years to the 
Asiatic races who have come in upon 
them in such overwhelming numbers. 
The gospel of manhood’s sonship to 
one heavenly father, impressed upon 
the plastic Hawaiian by the mission- 


aries has borne the peaceable fruits of | 


righteousness, and in all the changes 
of most vital interest to the aborigines 
has saved them from riot, race war, or 
any united breach of good fellowship 
with the incoming peoples. Upon the 


passing away of their chiefs, the fealty | 


of the people was held by the mis- 
sionaries whom they judged to be 
their best friends. The missionary 
fathers have passed away, and the 
people who from time immemorial had 
been hero worshippers, are now left 
to be intelligent law-abiding freemen. 

In no part of the world do we find 
a population of more mixed races and 
nowhere do we find the manhood of 
man more fully and cordially respect- 
ed. The Chinaman is not liable to have 
his queue pulled nor the Japanese 
lady her peculiar dress ridiculed. The 
‘respect of man for his manhood is cor- 
dially conceded rather than for his 
education, his wealth, the color of his 
skin, or of his hair, or for the race in 
which he chanced to be born. 


Hawaii’s Influence on the Orient. 


I believe that Hawaii has had great 
influence upon both Japan and China. 
The leaders of Japan knew how dur- 
ing the past century England had ab- 
sorbed India, how during the past 
Spain had appropriated Mexico ‘and 
South America. Fear of like treat- 

ment from foreign nations led her to 
bar out the foreigner with scrupulous 
care until the persuasive tactics of 
Commodore Perry induced them to 
take down the bars. Then they learn- 
ed how the autonomy of Hawaii, the 
sovereignty of her kings and her courts 
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that humble and little Hawaii, had be- 
come an enlightened people and had 
received a welcome among the Chris- 
tian nations of earth. These simple 
facts, most undoubtedly had great in- 
fluence in leading Japan’s rulers to 
open the door for the incoming of 
Christian missionaries, and prompted 
them in their eager desire for admis- 
sion to the circle of Christian and en- 
lightened nations, to hope for a like 
recognition. If little and lately heathen 
Hawaii, could have her autonomy ac- 
knowledged, why could not she? 
Japan waited long, but not until she 
abolished trial by torture, not until the 
proclamation of a constitution grant- 
ing full religious liberty and the estab- 
lishment of enlightened courts of jus- 
tice could the Christian nations entrust 
their citizens to be fully ruled and 
tried by the government of Japan. 
When these ends were attained, 
America and the nations of Europe 
abolished their Consular Courts, ceas- 
edvto exercise their iclaims for extra 
territorial rights, and treated Japan as 
on a parity with themselves. Hawaii 
led the way for Japan. 


Says Rev. Dr. Hillis, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the American Board: 
No new nation has been founded in the 
last eighteen centuries that was not 
founded by missionaries; and it may 
be added that the non-Christian na- 
tions will not be admitted to full 


of law, were respected by America and /|reciprocity until heed has been given 


the nations of Europe. 


They learned|/to the 


Christian missionary. Mis- 
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sionary teaching alone will prepare 
Turkey, China, Siam and Persia for 
admission to the family of enlightened 
nations. 


King Kalakaua’s Tour. 


When King Kalakaua made a tour 
of the world in 1881, after visiting the 
Mikado and the high officers of the 
Japanese government at Tckyo, he 
came to Kobe. O'n landing he was at 
once greeted by officials who expected 
him to be the guest of the gover- 
nor, and, of course, to go directly 
to the residence of that dignitary. 
But instead, to their surprise, he 
inquired for the residence of Mrs. 
Gulick, on Kobe Hill, and made 
his first call upon my mother, 
who had been fifty years a mis- 
sionary to his country, a fitting 
tribute, and of healthful signifi- 
cance to the Japanese officials. I 
was at the time absent from my 
Japanese home, on a furlouhg, 
and making a tour of the globe, 
completing my circuit a little be- 
fore Kalakaua completed his tour, being 
myself so far as I know, the first 
Hawaiian-born person to complete the 
circuit of the globe. 

My pictures of Hawaii have related 
almost exclusively to the native Ha- 
waiian race, which now comprises but 
about one-fourth of the population of 
our islands, though in some respects 
the most picturesque. Their uplifting 
and final admission to full American 
citizenship, is the happy culmination 
of their career under missionary tute- 
lage. 

Nothing short of the faithful labor 
of a generation of missionary teachers, 
could have fitted them for the high 
privilege of American citizenship. 

I agree with a sentiment uttered by 
Rev. F. C. Powell, upon his late return 
to San Francisco, from Honolulu, 
“That the Hawaiian Territory is the 
most important distributing center of 
civilization in the World.” 

wo of oe 
A NEW CANTATA. 


A cantata in Japanese entitled “The 
Man of Sorrows,’ has just been issued 
by the Methodist Publishing House of 
Tokyo. It is a booklet embodying the 
story of Suffering Savior as portrayed in 
the Gospels, Psalms and Isaiah, and set 
to music expressive of the sentiment of 
the words and adapted to the vocal capa- 
bilities of the Japanese. 

This is the third in a series of cantatas 
on the Life of Christ, arranged by Rev. 
Frank S. Scudder, the other two being 
Christmas and Easter cantatas which 
have been quite extensively used in 


Japan. 
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HENRY P. JUDD 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY Saul, why persecutest thou me? Acts 
SCHOOL LESSONS. Q:4. 
Time: 36, A. D., probably. 
Second Quarter 1909. Place: Near Damascus, the capital of 
Syria, 140 miles north of Jerusalem. 
Lesson 1... Acts 10:1-48. April 4. Place in the History: Soon after the 


PETER AND CORNELIUS. 


Golden Text.—In every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him. Acts 10:35. 

Time: 38-40, A. D. 

Places: Joppa and Caesarea. 

Place in the History: An important 
step in the process by which Christianity 
broadened from a Jewish sect to a world 
religion. Paul was being prepared for 
his great mission to the Gentiles. 

Another subject of the lesson might ‘be 
called The Breadth of the Christian 
Church; Divine visions that bring men 


together. 

1—The vision of Cornelius the Gen- 
tile. Vs. 1-8. 

2.—The vision of Peter, the Jew. Vs. 
9-16. 


3.—How the visions brought them to- 
gether. Vs. 17-20 and Acts 11 :1-18. 


Lesson 2. Acts 12:1-19. April II. 
PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 


Golden Text.—The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear 
Him, and delivereth them. Psalm 34:7. 

Time: The Passover feast, April 1-8, 
AL DAA. 

Place: Jerusalem; the fortress of An- 
tonia, and the home of Mary, the mother 
of John Mark. 

Place in the History: The outbreak 
of persecution in Jerusalem. The death 
of James and imprisonment of Peter. The 
young church tested by affliction. 

Subject: Prison doors opened—for 
Peter and for us. 

t—Days of death and danger. 
1-3. 

2.—Prison and prayer. Vs. 4-5. 

3.—The chains fall and the gate opens. 
Vs. 6-10. 
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4—“The Lord hath delivered.” Vs. 
II-19. 

5.—The open door of Faster. 

Lesson 3. Acts g:1-30. April 18. 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. 


u 
Golden Text.—He fell to the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, 


martyrdom of Stephen. About five years 
before Peter’s visit to Cornelius. 

Subject: A great transformation in 
character—Saul, the persecutor, becomes 
Paul, the apostle. 

1—What Paul was converted from? 
Vs. 1-2. 

2.—How Paul was converted? 
38 

3.—What Paul was converted to? Vs. 
8-30. 

(1) Converted to lowliness. Vs. 8-9. 

(2) Converted to Christian testimony. 
Vs. 10-15, 20. 

(3) Converted to sufferings. Vs. 16, 
23-25, 29-30. 

(4) Converted to the divine indwell- 
ing. Vs. 17-10. 

4.—Have we experienced this great 
transformation ? 


Vs. 


Lesson 4. Acts II:19-30; 12:25. April 


ZS, 
Tue GOSPEL IN ANTIOCH. 


Golden Text.—The disciples were call- 
ed Christians first in Antioch. Acts 
PLe26, 

Time: The Antioch church was form- 
ed soon after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
A. D. 36. Paul and Barnabas were at 
Antioch in some part of A. D. 43-46. 
They visited Jerusalem probably in A. D. 
46. 

Place: Antioch, the rich capital of 
Syria, 300 miles north of Jerusalem. 

Place in the History: The formation 
of the first Gentile church. 

Subject: What is a Christian? 
trations from an early church. 

1.—The tribulations of Christians. 
TO. 

2.—The broad sympathy of Christians. 
VO 

3.—The converting power of Chris- 
tiatis,jo Moan 

4.—The Christian’s source of strength. 
Vs. 22-24. 

5.—The Christian’s open allegiance. 
Vs. 25-26, 

6.—The Christian’s practical helpful- 
ness. Vs. 27-30; 12:25. 

7.—Are you a Christian? 


Illus- 


V. 
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Lesson 5. ‘Acts 1371-12.) Mayas 


PauL’s First Missionary JouRNEY— 
CYPRUS. 


Golden Text.—Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 
Mark 16:15. 

Time: Probably in the spring and 
summer of A. D. 47. 

Place: Antioch in Syria, and the is- 
land of Cyprus. 

Place in the History: The second 
stage of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
beginning of the Acts of Paul, the great 
missionary movement for the Gentiles. 

Subject: The missionary summons 
and victory. 

1.—The missionaries’ call and conse- 
cration. Vs. I-3. 

2.—The missionaries going forth. Vs. 
4-5. 

3.—The missionaries win favor and 
meet opposition. Vs. 6-8. 

4.—The missionaries win the victory. 

(1) By the power of the Spirit. V. 9. 

(2) By bold speech. V. to. 

(3) By a miracle.’ Vs. 91-42: 


Lesson 6. Acts 13:13-52. May 9. 
PAuL’s First Missionary JoURNEY— 
ANTIOCH IN PIsIDIA. 


Golden Text.—The word of the Lord 
was published throughout all the region. 


Acts 13.49. 

Time: Immediately after the last les- 
son. 

Place: Perga, the capital of Pamphy- 


lia, and Antioch the capital of Pisidia, 
southern Galatia. 

Place in the History: The definite an- 
nouncement of Paul’s great mission to 
the Gentiles. 

Subject : 
truth. 

1.—Paul’s opportunity. Vs. 13-16. 

2.—Paul’s testimony. Vs. 17-41. 

3.—Receiving the truth. Vs. 42-44. 

4.—Rejecting the truth. Vs. 45-52. 

5.—What is my attitude toward truth? 

ee 


A TOUR OF WEST HAW ae 
Henry P. Jupp. 


Receiving and rejecting the 


In the middle of February the super- 
intendent began a tour of the Churches 
and, Sunday Schools of the western side 
of Hawaii. It was more convenient to 
go first to Hilo, then to journey overland 
to Kau via the Volcano. A view of the 
wonderful crater proved the fact that it 
has changed but little in activity since the 
time of the unique meeting held on its 
brink by various members of the Hawai- 
ian Evangelical Association last June. 
The lake is somewhat lower than it was 
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and appears smaller; but is still a large 
area of molten lava tossed about with 
wonderful. activity. Leaving the Vol- 
eano, I journeyed to Kapapala ranch and 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Monsarrat for a few days, then went over 
to Waiohinu to spend Sunday. This lit- 
tle village possesses among other things 
a brass band, and its excellent music calls 
forth the worthy praise from resident and 
visitor alike. On two evenings I was 
surprised to hear how well it played. It 
compares favorably with any band in the 
Territory. 

Sunday morning I was present at the 
Church services at Waiohinu. The Sun- 
day School was well attended, and the 
number of children and young men was 
noticeably large. I gave a talk after the 
teaching of the lesson, and then in the 
morning service preached the sermon. 
Rev. E. S. Timoteo was present and, 
after a conference with him, it was de- 
cided that we should travel together 
through the Kona _ district visiting 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Christian En- 
deavor Societies and individuals. Sun- 
day afternoon I rode down to Honuapo 
and visited the Sunday School of that 
little village. At Waiohinu that even- 
ing Mr. Timoteo and I took the principal 


part in the C. E. meeting at the request 


of the members. 

Monday I rode back to Pahala and be- 
came the guest of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Oige for a couple of days. Before leay- 
ing Waiohinu, there was a meeting in the 
Church to commemorate the birthday of 
our first President and addresses appro- 
priate to the occasion were made by Mr. 
Timoteo, Mr. Kamoku, the pastor of the 
Church, and myself. 

At Pahala that evening we held an en- 
thusiastic meeting in the interests of the 
Sunday School and nearly all the 
Protestant Hawaiians were present. 

On returning to Waiohinu on Wednes- 
day there was the regular mid-week pray- 
er-meeting which Mr. Timoteo and I con- 
verted into a farewell meeting for we 


~ were to leave the next day for Kona. 


{ 
IN SOUTH KONA. 


From Waiohinu to Hookena school 
house is a long distance, over forty miles, 
some of the way being over the old lava 
flows of Kahuku and the recent flow of 
1907. In a carriage one feels the un- 
evenness of a rough road and this long 


stretch of rough driving is not eagerly 
‘looked forward to by many. 


But. to be 
mounted on a splendid horse it is a far 
different matter and the journey then be- 
comes a positive pleasure, especially if 
one has never before taken that road. It 


was my first trip and I was riding a noble 


steed, hence the trip was most delightful. 
To the stranger, this country is very in- 
teresting, not only in Kona but before 
one comes to the district boundary of Kau 
and Kona. The coffee plantations of 
South Kona are quite a contrast to the 
lava flows of Kau and the traveler also 
notices the increasing number of houses 
as he comes nearer to Hookena. At the 
end of our day’s journey we found en- 
tertainment under the sheltering roof of 
Mr. Thomas Haae, the principal of the 
Hookena school. 

The next evening we held a meeting in 
the Pukaana Church, in the village of 
Hookena, and at the meeting discussed 
some of the problems of the Sunday 
Schools. The next day Mr. Timoteo and 
1 went to Napoopoo and in the afternoon 
I rode back to Hookena on the old makai 
road that goes in a straight line over the 
pahoehoe un the hillocks and down again. 
On the way I visited the famous “City 
of Refuge” at Honaunau and was in- 
terested in the House of Keawe and the 
heiaus and legendary rocks. After a 
night at Hookena I rode up to Kealia 


Sunday morning and attended the ser-! 


vices in our chapel, taking part in the 
Sunday School hour, preaching the morn- 
ing sermon and making some remarks in 
the C. E. hour. Later in the day I rode 
down to Napoopoo and addressed a gath- 
ering of Christians at the home of Mr. 
G. P. Kamauoha. 

Monday morning, March first, Mr. 
Timoteo and I were given a canoe ride 
by some Napoopoo friends. 

We paddled over to Kaawaloa and saw 
the famous Capt. Cook monument. Later 
on we were joined by another canoe-load 
of natives and spent the rest of the morn- 
ing in fishing. In the afternoon Mr. 
Timoteo and I rode over to Honaunau 
and held a service in the chapel near the 
old heiau. Returning, we visited the vil- 
lage of Keei-kai and after a bountiful 
dinner at the home of Mr. Naha we held 
a most interesting service in his home, 
neatly fortv being present. The next 
afternoon Keei-mauka treated us as cor- 
dially as Keei-kai had done the night be- 
fore. A delicious luau was followed by 
a helpful meeting at the home of Mr. 
Henry Mailolo. Leaving Keei, Mr. Ti- 
moteo returned to Kealia to hold more 
services and I rode up to Kona-waena 
and became a guest of Mrs. Greenwell 
for several days. 


CENTRAL KONA. 


The features of my visit in Central 
Kona were the meetings at the Church 
and at the social hall. On Saturday, 
March 6th, there was a conference at the 
hall of the ministers and Sunday School 
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workers in North and South Kona. 
Twenty-seven in all were present, rep- 
resenting nine chapels. 

During the day addresses were made 
by, Rey. O. 1. Gulick; Revi. E.,S. Timo- 
teo and myself and the lessons for March 
were taught by Dir. Baker, while Miss 
Sampson showed us how to teach the pri- 
mary class. At noon a bountiful lunch 
was served by Dr. Baker and Mrs. A. S. 
Baker and Mrs. Ruth Baker and others. 
™ was a most helpful and successful gath- 
ering and it is good to know that con- 
ferences of such a nature are held quar- 
terly at the hall, while monthly confer- 
ences are conducted for the benefit of the 
Sunday School teachers. 

On Sunday morning I visited the Cen- 
tral Kona Church and addressed the 
Sunday School. Besides the regular at- 
tendants there were present the members 
of the Lanakila Church who were unable 
to meet in their own place of worship 
that morning because of the recent appli- 
cation of a coat of paint to the interior 
of the Church building. At the morning 
service there were three officiating minis- 
ters—the pastor, Rev. A. S. Baker, Rev. 
O. H. Gulick and Rev. E. S. Timoteo. 
The latter gave an address in Hawaiian, 
Dr. Baker preached the sermon and bap- 
tized four children, received one member 
by letter and with Rev. Mr. Gulick ad- 
ministered the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. It was a most helpful service 
throughout. 

After dinner Dr. Baker and I drove 
to the Helani chapel in Kahaluu and held 
a meeting in the interests of the Sunday 
School. Judge Kaulukou of Kailua in- 
terpreted my remarks into Hawaiian as 
he had done at Kona-waena and as he 
did the following davs at Helani again 
and at Holualoa and Kailua. 


NORTH KONA. 


Monday afternoon I bade farewell to 
Kona-waena and rode once more to He- 
lani Chapel where Mr. Timoteo and I 
held a service, going later to the home 
of Mr. Kaiaiki of Kahaluu as his guests 
for the night. 

Tuesday morning I visited the Holua- 
loa public school and had lunch with Mrs. 
Scott, the principal, then rode to Holua- 
loa-kai with Mr. De Cort, one of the 
teachers at Holualoa, and from there 
down the coast to Keauhou, visiting en 
route the “pictured rocks” of Kahaluu. 

In the evening Mr. Timoteo and I ad- 
dressed a meeting in the chapel at Ho- 
lualoa by the sea and then spent the night 
at Mr. David Alawa’s home. 

Wednesday morning a short ride 
brought us to the historic village of Kai- 
lua, The “Mauna Loa” had arrived that 
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morning from Honolulu and that meant 
that there was unusual activity upon the 
wharf and along the principal street. 

After lunch and a visit to the school 
and the new court house we went to the 
old summer palace of the late King Ka- 
lakauia and admired the outlook upon the 
sea, the huge rollers tumbling in over the 
rocks, and in the yard of the palace we 
were pleased to find many fine specimens 
of the kou tree, now quite rare. In the 
evening the sweet-toned bell of the huge 
native Church called to worship many 
who were interested in Sunday School 
work. In the audience were a number of 
Chinese children who seemed to be much 
interested in the service. 

The next morning Mr. Timoteo and I 
rode from Kailua to Kohanaiki and held 
a delightful meeting in the Church of that 
community. After a pleasant luncheon 
we rode up to the Kalaoa Chapel and ad- 
dressed a large audience principally of 
children who came over from the public 
school after the day’s session. Mr. Up- 
church, the minister of the Kekaha 
Church, interpreted for me and later en- 
tertained Mr. Timoteo and myself at his 
home over night. Friday morning I 
went over to Honokahau for a day’s visit 
with friends and the next morning started 
for Waimea. 


KOHALA, 


After a delightful two weeks’ visit 
spent in Kona, I departed from the 
charming district on the morning of the 
12th and had a fine ride over old lava 
flows, through charming woods and bar- 
rent pastures to the splendidly-situated 
village of Waimea. Here I spent Sun- 
day, enjoying greatly the views of Ma- 
una Kea, Mauna Loa and Hualalai, the 
two former mountains being capped with 
snow. 

On the 15th I rode over to Hawi in 
Kohala and became the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert C. Austin for the week of 
the Hawaii Association meetings. 

The Association met at the Iole Church 
from the 17th to the 19th and the three 
days were occupied in the sessions of the 
Churches, Sunday Schools and Christian 
Endeavor Societies. The Sunday School 
Association met each afternoon for a two- 
hour session. Most of the time was spent 
in the reading of reports and the transac- 
tion of routine business. At the last ses- 
sion I gave a short address on “The 
Teacher,” showing some of the necessary 
qualifications for success in leading a 
class. I also urged cooperation among 
the leaders in each Sunday School and 
asked the new district superintendents to 
lend me their assistance in my visit$ 
among the Sunday Schools. 
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A Christian Endeavor Society in the Baltic Pro'rinces of Russia. 
Copies of the Christian Endeavor paper, | w tgelists, 
in the hands of two. 


Judging from the various reports, the 
schools on Hawaii seem to be in a satis- 
factory condition for the most part. 

As we go to press, the Maui S. S. Asso- 
ciation is holding its meeting at Lahaina. 


A report wiil be made later. 
PD 


THE MAUI MEETING. 
(Continued from page 8) 


well-lighted, well-ventilated, with admir- 
able acoustic properties. Regular Sun- 
day evening services are held in it with 
an attendance often of as many as seven- 
ty-five, the services being in English un- 
der the leadership of Revs. Messrs. 
White and Burnham. The Wainee 
Church is to be congratulated on this 
promising effort to reach and hold to it- 
self the increasing number in its natural 
constituency who use the English lan- 
guage. The advantage is showing itself 
already in increased attendance at the ser- 
vices at the Wainee Church Sunday 
mornings, and in additions to its mem- 
bership. Ten new members were re- 
ceived on Sunday, March 28. 
es oe 


The distinctive note at the Lahaina 
meeting was a call to social purity. This 
voiced itself in addresses on successive 
davs holding up a high standard, and 
calling attention to grave abuses and in- 
operative laws that are proving a flagrant 
evil in some communities. It formulated 
itself in resolutions that were passed 
unanimously demanding more stringent 
enforcement of laws against vice and 
social impurity. It culminated in a deci- 
sive vote deposing from ihe ministry 
two men whose record has been a public 
scandal, one for immorality, and one for 
drunkenness. It is greatly to the honor 
of this body of ministers and delegates 
from the Churches of Maui and Molokai 
that they should take such a pronounced 
stand in this matter of such vital con- 
cern to the cause of pure religion. The 
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3. A SOCIETY THERMOME- 
TER. 

We have a large thermometer, 6 
feet long by 16 inches wide, to regis- 
ter the attendance on every Sabbath 
evening. It is hung before the so- 
ciety, and has figures large enough to | 
be read across the room. It was made 
to suit the needs of our society, and 
the numbers ran only from one to 
fifty. Red and white ribbon is used 
to represent the mercury, and as the 
numbers do not run very high, it 
will create a greater interest to get 
the members to work to reach the 
top.—Chicago, III. 


effect on the Churches and their mem- 
bers will certainly be wholesome and 


blessed. 
a ee J 


The attendance at Lahaina was not as 
large as at the Kohala meeting, which 
was almost without precedent as to large 
attendance, but the tone of the Lahaina 
meeting was one of earnestness and of 
supreme devotion to the cause of Christ. 
Among the results of the meeting we 
may mention these: Resolutions of re- 
spect to the memory of Rey. Dr. Bishop, 
so long identified with the Association, 
first as pastor of the Hana Church, and 
afterwards as teacher at Lahainaluna; 
and to the memory of Rey. Dr. Beck- 
with who had been the consistent friend 
of the ministers and Churches of Maui 
throughout his long residence on the is- 
land; appointment of committee to make 
recommendations regarding licensure of 
preachers; reference of matter of or- 
ganization of a Church at Puunene to 
committee of nine; also matter of ordina- 
tion of A. J. Kaleikini. 

ase ee ot 


The Endeavorers of the South Congre- 
gational Church, Worcester, Mass., main- 
tain an evening school for the Persians, 
and an Italian school has been added, 
and one for Greeks will soon be started. 

me oe 

A clock meeting was held by a junior 
society in Australia. Each member 
brought a paper clock dial, with a text 
for each hour, all the texts dealing with 
the same subject. 

Se dtd 


Dr. and Mrs. J. McFadden Gaston, 
who have recently left Atlanta, Ga., to 
enter upon medical mission work in 
North China, were instrumental in or- 
ganizing a Christian Endeavor Society 
in the Federal Prison, Atlanta, of more 
than one hundred members. Dr. Me- 
Fadden was one of the busiest physicians 
in the city. 
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REV. W. D. WESTERVELT. 


It is a pleasure to welcome Hon. 
John, G. Woolley and his helpful wife 
back to the Hawaiian Islands. We need 
them more than most people realize. The 
temperance education of the children 
needs the strong reinforcement of a con- 
tinued campaign against the most power- 
ful enemy the home has ever known. 
We have so many nationalities, the 
standard of morals is frequently so low, 
and men of influence are so apathetic, 
that there is great danger-of having a 
territory drunken in body and decayed 
at heart because of its dissolute popula- 
tion. There is undoubted liability of a 
citizenship full of selfishness and graft 
ard seamed with the rot of degraded 
minds and bodies. On the other hand 
there is the promise of a manhood and 
womanhood as pure and noble as can be 
imagined dwelling in the eternal beauty 
of these islands of sunshine; but it 
must be worked for. The best there is in 
the young Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiians 
and others must be cultivated. All the 


forces at work for good in these islands 
need the reinforcement of the royal love 
for mankind which has led Mr. Woolley 
to give his life to the task of keeping 
people from becoming intemperate, as 
well as to encourage the man who is 
down to rise up and walk in glorified 
manhood once more. Mr. Woolley has 
accepted the call of his friends to take 
the position of Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Hawaii. He will 
also take the task of editing the meagre 
space allowed for temperance news in the 
columns of THE Frrenp. He will from 
time to time visit the other islands beside 
Oahu and give stimulus and encourage- 
ment to all the lovers of righteousness. 
It is with joy that the writer who in the 
pressure of many duties has given the 
Temperance Department of Tur Frienp 
a little care now turns that part of his 
labor over to Mr. Woolley, hoping that 
Mr. Woolley will retain it for many 
years. 
W. D. WESTERVELT. 
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we Notes From The Field 


FRANK S. SCUDDER. 


ute te 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto Treasure Hid in a Field 


Pere ot THOU, WHAT THESE 
rae aay 


The Sunday school is the envy of our 
Buddhist friends. About a year ago a 
- priest asked one of our Japanese preach- 
ers to let him into the secret of the Sun- 
day school’s influence; he wanted to 
start one. Now, another of our evan- 
gelists has had an inspiring experience. 
For three years he has had a growing 
‘Sunday school on one of the plantations. 
In order to break it up the Buddhists an- 
nounced that they would open a Sunday 
school at the same hour in the temple, 
and ordering the children to quit the 
Christian Sunday school and come to 
theirs. That looked pretty dark, for who 
would dare to take the consequences of 
- refusal. There could be no other outlook 
but the inglorious ending of the Chris- 
tian Sunday school, for the parents of 
nearly all the children were Buddhists. 
Even the evangelist despaired and plan- 
ned to open a Sunday school in another 
quarter, until the new Buddhist experi- 


ment should have a chance to fail. How- 
ever, on Sunday morning he was in his 
place and rang the bell, and to his unut- 
terable delight nearly all his scholars 
came begging him not to give up the 
Sunday school, for they wanted to 
come and even their parents did not wish 
them to change. 

Now, hear what the evangelist says, 
“Oh, I am very much encouraged by 
such words. The children were so inno- 
cent, like the angels. Then I opened with 
prayer, and sang the God’s song, then 
taught the lesson. They listened earnest- 
ly while I spoke the God teaching. Will 
vou please thank God for his mercy to 
us? Hallelujah! Great rejoicing! Ador- 
able power of God! I thought they would 
not come, for they all belong to Buddhist 
parents, but it was a very poor and faith- 
less idea.” 

We are reminded of the day when the 
chief priests, displeased because the chil- 
dren sang “Hozanna to the Son of 
Davide “isaidaifo. jesus. Eeatest “trou 
what these say?’ and Jesus said, “Yea: 
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have ye never read, ‘Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise?’ ” 
ae eM 
THE TOMO. 


“The Tomo,” which is “The Friend,” 
under a Japanese name, edited by our 
Japanese evangelists and Christian young 
men, has adopted the 8vo. form. 

The cover presents a beautiful and 
suggestive design of the sun rising be- 
hind a steepled Church and graceful 
palms, while in the blue sky studded with 
stars is the word “Tomo.” 

The whole design is suggestive the 
oneness of our Christian aim. The 
Church and palm trees typify Christian 
Hawaii; the star spangled sky, America; 
the great ball of light, Japan, the Land 
of the Rising Sun; while the word 
“Tomo” shining in silvery light among 
the stars expresses most aptly the bond of 
friendly union which is effected by the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

ae 

Mr. T. Okamura, our Japanese evan- 
gelist in Kona, has been made a deacon 
in Central Kona Church. The six Chris- 
tian Japanese who were the first fruits 
of his work have also been gathered 
into that Church, awaiting the time 
when their numbers will be sufficiently 
increased to justify the establishment of 
a Japanese Church. 


Hawaii Cousins 


er 


SECOND “FIRST IMPRESSIONS.” 

Mrs. Harriet Gulick Clark writes from 
Japan: 

“It almost pays to be away seven years, 
because everything is again as interest- 
ing as on first arrival—yes, more so, for 
most of what is said by coolies, callers 
and preachers, is understood, and one 
soon becomes a part of the pulsing life 
of the people we love, while at the first, 
one is utterly a stranger in a strange 
land. I am afraid I can never again talk 
about “going home’, except from the oth- 
er side of the ocean, for this is home, this 
house into which we built ourselves, 
where one child was born, four raised, 
and where mother died. As we entered 
the wide, front door, I could almost feel 
my mother’s arms about me and hear the 
children’s voices from upstairs, calling 
for the goodnight kiss. And the tearful 
greeting of the Japanese friends, who 
shared with us the joys and sorrows of 
the long, lonely years, when there was no 
one else to share them, was the last deep 
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note in the chorus of welcome. It is 
sweet to be at home after these years of 
wandering and suffering. 

“Since there are no children now to 
hold me in one place, two pointed ‘kori’, 
instead of one were tied to the front seat 
of the basha, (stage) for the lonely man 
who is known to all the basha men of 
the province is no longer to tour alone. 
On the whole he approves of me as a 
traveling companion, for I relished the 
Japanese food as well as he did, slept 
better on the ‘futons’ than I generally 
do on springs, and was rested, rather 
than wearied, by the ‘basha’ riding ; its 
jolting is a great help, evidently. 

“One very interesting feature of the 
outstation work, at present, is the large 
number of children who gather early in 
the evening, and after lustily singing a 
few hymns, listen quietly to a good long 
religious talk, then go quietly away, one 
by one, as each receives a child’s paper. 
The meeting for adults immediately fol- 
lows. At Tsuno, toward 100 gathered, 

Mimitsu over 150 packed themselves 
into the two available hotel rooms, more 
closely than gravestones in a Japanese 
cemetery. These places have no evangel- 
st, but an earnest doctor maintains the 
work in Tsuno, and we hope that a young 
wife, graduate of the Presbyterian girls’ 
school, in Matsuyama, will soon begin a 
Sunday school in Mimitsu. 


“Fortunately, we were in Nobioka on 
the day of the monthly ‘Tujinkwai.’ The 
meetings are held in the sewing room of 
the Girls’ Industrial School, maintained 
by the philanthropic Mr. and Mrs. Naito. 
While waiting for the gentlemen speak- 
ers I talked for half an hour and told 
them how Christianity had raised the 
naked savages of the Hawaiian Islands 
to their nresent position. I was impress- 
ed with my need of more study, but 1 
know they got my thought. Monday, we 
visited the school and called on the 
women, closing the day and visit with a 
very pleasant meeting of some 30 men 
and women, mostly Christians. 

“Here in Miyazaki, Mr. and Mrs. Olds 
lo all the English teaching and Bible 
lass work that used to crowd the tour- 
ing missionary so heavily when he was 
at home, and tax his wife so seriously 
when he was away. The church Sunday 
school is also in their care, where order 
kas evolved from chaos. They are try- 
ing to find places to rent in the two 
aearest villages in which to start Sunday 
schools and hold preaching services. 


“The two things that impress me most 
as I come back, are the great need of 
woman’s evangelistic work, and the con- 
tinuance and enlargement of work like 
our house school for girls, carried on 
thus far with only a little financial help 
from personal friends through the 17 


vears since we first came to Hyuga. I 
am greeted as mother by my daughters 
everywhere, and my grandchildren more 
than fill the count of my two hands. Out 
of all those who have been with us I 
have only heard of three who are not 
useful Christian women, and they were 
here only a few months. Surely the Lord 
has put the seal of approval on this work, 
and all the indications are that he wishes 
us to begin it again soon, on a larger 
scale.” 


a a I 


The annual meeting of the H. M. C. 
Society will be held at the Old Mission 
Home on Saturday, April 24th, at half 
past three in the afternoon. 


Old letters will be read, some of which 
were written to the first missionaries, in 
1820, while they were still on their voy- 
age to these islands. These have long 
been in the care of Mother Parker and 
have but recently been brought to light. 


We hope, also, to have some of 
Mother Cooke’s letters, and possibly one 
by Bernice Pauahi (Bishop). 


Later, in May or June, a memorial 
meeting will be held, in honor of our 
loved and worthy cousins who have so 
recently left us, Dr. Bishop, Dr. Beck- 
with, Dr. Bingham, Mother Forbes and 
others, 


or = 
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EVENTS. 


March 2—The Daily Advertiser does 
good temperance work by calling atten- 
tion to “cloven hoof” in the new liquor 
bill, Senate bill No. 29, “the worst ever 
presented.” 

March 3—Annual Methodist confer- ' 
ence began its sessions. 

March 4—Civic Federation, Anti-| 
Saloon League, Lahaina mass meeting 
and individuals enter into a strong fight 
against liquor bills introduced in the Sen- 
ate. 

March 6—First of U. S. 57-ton big 
guns landed in Honolulu. 

March 11—After agitation of several 
days the Senate liquor bill was postponed 
to March 27. 

March 12—The Senate reconsidered 
motion to postpone and passed the bill 
tc third reading. | 

March 13—U. S. transport Logan, 
hard and fast on the coral reef at the 
second turn of the passage way into Ho- 
nolulu harbor. 

March 13—Heavy rains fill the small 
crater at the head of Palolo valley and 
a flood breaks through a dam, causing 
several thousand dollars damage. 

March 16—Transport Logan pulled off 
the reef after removing a large part of | 
her cargo. 

March 17—Saloon men in the Senate 
pass their liquor bill—eleven for, four 
against. 

March 20—Announcement that the 
Judiciary and other federal appointments 
were to be filled from the mainland rath- 
er than from competent island residents, 
arouses much indignation. 

March 24—Annual meeting of Anti- 
Saloon League in Central Union Church 
addressed by ex-Governor George Car- 
ter, Elon. -W. ©, Smith and Hon. John 
G. Woelley. 

March 25—The Moore liquor bill 
passed in the Senate was killed in the 
House by a vote of 24 to 6—result of 
public agitation. 

March 28—Funeral services of Rev. 
Sereno. Bishop, D.D., in Central: 
Union Church, conducted by Dr. Scud- | 
der and Revs. O. H. Gulick and Lono. | 
Interment of ashes in Missionary plot, | 
Kawaiahao Cemetery. 


| 


Yours prayers are not lost. When 
the merchant sends his ships to distant 
Bmores ie does not expect, them to: 
come back richly laden in a single day; 
he has long patience. Perhaps your 
prayers will come back, like the ships 
of the merchant, all the more heavily 
laden with blessings because of the 
delay.—Robert Murray McCheyne. ) 
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TREASURER’S COLUMN. 


“Copy” was all in the hands of the 
printer for this column IN THE FORM 
OF AN APPEAL. It looked as though 
we would close the year with a debt of 
about $3,000, and it seemed that we 
ought to get that money. 

We have. 

Thanks to the generosity of one of 
our friends (who has not given us per- 
mission to use his name in this connec- 
tion) we expect to close the year with a 


small balance. 


This calls for PRAISE rather than 
APPEAL. 

In such a connection the Salvation 
Army people always call for a “volley,” — 
which consists in a chorus of Halle- 
lujahs. 


What more fitting ending of the col- 


umn, or the year? 


"Ere 


DOCTOR BISHOP. 


Sereno Edwards Bishop was one of 
the most forceful men these islands ever 
produced. The first impression which 
he made upon a new acquaintance was 
Strength, the second grace. Physically, 
he was a vigorous specimen of man- 
hood, able for hard tasks and in love 
with them. But his mind was even 
truggeder and sturdier than his body. 
He was a rare combination of theolo- 
gian and scientist. If he had devoted 
himself solely to investigation of nat- 
ural phenomena, he would have attained 
great distinction because he possessed 
three qualities in unusual degree. He 
could see things as they are. He was 
patient in observing. And he owned a 
scientific imagination. His discovery of 
the Bishop rings illustrates this combin- 
ation of traits. He was very happy in 
his inductions, his guesses. Therefore 
it was always a delight to talk with him, 
He was never dull. Whether one agreed 
with him or not he was always illumin- 
ating. He had the blessed faculty of 
begetting thot, so that a conversation 
upon a tentative or somewhat hazy 
viewpoint resulted in clear conviction, 
quite independently of the special opin- 
ion held by Dr. Bishop concerning the 
matter under discussion. This is a very 
unusual gift and gave to him a peculiar 
distinction. 

Dr. Bishop was exceedingly open- 
minded and at the same time very ten- 
acious of his own opinions. He formed 
his mind slowly after due consideration 
and was not inclined thereafter to 
change it. But he was too keen witted 
to be stubborn. His dislike to abandon- 
ing a position once won and held in- 
clined him to warmth in its defense. But 
he was so used to mulling things over 
that his opponent’s arguments were giv- 
en subsequent faithful consideration, and 
if they stood test, they were accorded 
full weight. It was therefore no infre- 
quent experience to have Dr. Bishop ex- 
claim some days or weeks after a spirit- 
ed debate “You have convinced me on 
further thot that you are right and I 
have come over to your view.” This 
trait added a lovableness to his mental 
equipment that constituted one of his 
i chief charms. 


In theology Dr. Bishop had been 
trained a strict Calvinist. But even asa 
young man when he first came to Ha- 
wali in mission work he had been forced 
by his keen mind to abandon some of 
the extreme positions of this system so 
that he was looked at askance by the 
harder shelled older theologians ‘here. 
He held his own, however, and as is so 
often the case found himself during his 
latter years classed as one of the more 
conservative thinkers. But his open- 
ness of mind was marked even up to the 
close of his life and he displayed an un- 
usual readiness to change his fixed views 
upon reasonable evidence. By nature 
he was a dogmatist and in the heat of a 
theological discussion there could be no 
mistaking his view. But even as has 
been noted in connection with questions 
purely scientific so in apprehension of 
religious truth he was progressive and 
moved on measurably in response to the 
thinking of the day. 

When to all this was added a singular 
frankness, a deference to the individual- 
ity of the other man, the gentle courtesy 
so natural to this genial clime, and a 
real interest in persons the product of 
the indwelling Christ, it was little 
wonder that all who met Dr. Bishop 
were deeply impressed with his grace of 
bearing. 

He was essentially a missionary and 
loved his calling. His personal rela- 
tion to Jesus was first in his life. Next 
came the great interests of God’s King- 
dom among men. But God’s world was 
to him a real part of that Kingdom and 
hence his vital sympathy with nature in 
all her manifestations. It was the spirit 
of Him who notes the sparrow’s fall. 

Dr. Bishop like his Puritan forebears 
was an ardent patriot. When the ques- 
tion either of allowing these islands to 
lapse into barbarism or of maintaining 
the upward march of civilization was 
forced upon the people here, there was 
no hesitancy in his mind. He took up 
his pen and became the doughtiest 
champion of the cause of progress that 
Hawaii had. WHis services in this con- 
troversy were second to those of no oth- 
er man. His clear expositions exerted 
wide influence thru the United States 
and helped greatly in paving the way 
for annexation. The issue has justified 
his foresight. The splendid religious 
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progress made by the Hawaiians since 
their Churches have found themselves 


l 
during the last few years, their unique 


growth in self-government and their in- 
dustrial progress constitute history’s 
vindication of the course for which he 
so valiantly contended. There is little 
need to add that Dr. Bishop believed 
that the chief cause of the real advance- 
ment, which he expected would be 
achieved under the new regime, would 
be the emancipation of religion incident 
to a closer union of Hawaii with the 
United States. This opinion is now be- 
ing fought out and we believe success- 
fully. 

At heart Dr. Bishop was singularly 
childlike. His faith was simple and sin- 
cere. It was a great pleasure to leave 
with him the high realms of speculation 
and descend into the lovely valleys of 
Christian experience. Here he was the 
child with hand in the grasp of the 
Great Father. 


Such a character is a splendid legacy 
to the people of Hawaii. His whole 
life of 82 years with the exception of 
the short time spent in scholastic prep- 
aration was passed in these islands. 
With the emancipation of his spirit irom 
the body his life enters the history of 
this community to continue ever as a 
vital upbuilding force. 


The Spirit of the Fathers. 


To a close student of the real Hawaii 
during the past decade it has become 
increasingly evident that the missionary 
spirit here is as vital as ever and instead 
of abating is moving on with increasing 
momentum. When history writes its 
estimate of the second generation of the 
missionary families, who made Hawaii, 
it will record no failure but a new de- 
monstration of that divine wisdom 
which guides the destiny of man steadily 
onward to the Kingdom of God. We 
are beginning to understand more and 
more why in these mid-sea islands the 
second generation of missionary fami- 
lies came to hold so large a share of the 
wealth developed here instead of becom- 
ing preachers. Scarcely a month passes 
by without its record of very large gifts 
made by these sons and daughters of 
pioneers not for purposes of selfish dis- 
play but to propagate and strengthen 
the institutions to plant which their 
fathers and mothers gave their lives. 
Without the painstaking industry, sim- 
ple living, frugality, intelligent applica- 
tion of the latest science to the problems 
involved in the development of island 
resources, honest fair minded accumula- 
tion of wealth, public spirit, devotion to 
religion, dogged determination not to 
abandon the Hawaiian Churches to 
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themselves, love of education and lavish 
giving of money, time and themselves 
to the highest things on the part of the 
second missionary generation here, what 
sort of a place would these islands be 
today? Fortunately, we are witnessing 
just now the culmination of this second 
act in the drama of Hawaii. The noble 
gifts of Good Friday following so 
soon after those made last year to 
the Kawaiahao and Mills depart- 
ments of the Mid-Pacific Institute 
serve merely to emphasize the mag- 
pificent story of a _ beneficence so 
continuous and so generous that the 
world holds not its parallel. Before 
this second generation passes off the 
stage it will “have achieved a record in 
its way every whit as unique as that 
which made the Hawaii of 1820 to 1860 
the apostolic wonder of the nineteenth 
century. Will the third generation live 
up to this splendid heredity? It is a 
giant’s task, but we are inclined to be- 
uieve it will. 


The Legislature of 1909. 


It has past and the sigh of relief from 
the people is audible. It is a thankful 
sigh because the Legislature did so well. 
ihe Governor and the House saved 
the day for the people, a few Sena- 
vors helping. ‘lhe cause of popu- 
lar education received decided support 
in the final appropriations for the pub- 
lic schools and the public library. sor- 
tunately, the liquor men were effectually 
checkmated in every move they made. 
Many detail bills where passed which 
remedied not a few defects in previous 
legislation. The general characteristic 
ot the session was its businesslike con- 
sideration of the finances of the Terri- 
tory and its devotion to the cause of the 
development of our natural resources. 
The best commentary upon its work 
will be the next two years. We look|¢ 
for larger things in every department of 
activity here. We fear no boom, the 
Washington Government has already 
forestalled that by its veto upon free 
travel, but we do expect steady health- 


ful growth. } 


The New Appointments. 


The Breckons fiasco has not rippled 
the surface of the smooth sea of life 
here but deep down an undertow sings 

( 


“Tho the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 

Tho with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all.” 


{ 
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And there we are content to leave 
this latest commentary upon the revised 
Bret Harteism 


“That. for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
U.S. politics is peculiar.” 


Meantime the President has treated 
the Territory to a revelation of his true 
mind in his judicial appointments. It 
has long been the observation by leading 
lawyers in the East that no President 
ever made so many first-class appoint- 
ments as Benjamin Harrison. We look 
to see William H. Taft better this rec- 
ord. He certainly has begun well in 
‘Hawaii. George Washington Wood- 
ruff, the new Federal Judge, is one of 
Yale’s distinguished sons who has hon- 
ored every position he has occupied 
since he entered upon his active life 
work. In the prime of his powers, he 
will prove a most valuable acquisition 
to the Territory. To those who know 
the man and his record the only wonder 
is that he is willing to leave what seems 
a far larger sphere at the nation’s center 
for service in so remote a field. The 
wisdom of his choice will be made mani- 
fest as Hawaii advances to her real 
destiny. Judge Perry’s choice is very 
popular of course. Everybody is glad 
to see him back in his old place. The 
appointment of Judge Whitney is one 
more illustration of the eternal fitness 
of things which has so often character- 
ized the history of Hawaii. The Legis- 
lature did no better piece of work this 
year than pass the juvenile delinquents 
bill and now President Taft has crown- 
ed this legislation by the choice of the 
ideal boy’s Judge for this Territory. What 
this is going to mean for the prevention 
of crime in these islands the future 
alone can disclose? Those who know 
Judge Whitney believe him possessed 
of powers that should place him some 
day in tht highest judicial office in 
the Territory. It seems certain that 
with him in control of juvenile 
delinquency no such horrible travesty 
upon justice can be repeated as that 

which exposed little Joe Rosa to a 
police torture that first frightened him 
into confessing a crime he never com- 
mitted and then sentenced him to four 
years imprisonment therefor. Some 
years ago The Friend commented upon 
the frightful history of enforced con- 
fessions from suspected criminals result- 
ing in death penalties and long impris- 
onments for perfectly innocent persons. 
The time will come when confessions of 
prisoners made anywhere except in 
open court or under the most stringent 
safeguards will not be accepted as testi- 
mony. 


May, 1900. 


Distinguished Visitors. 
t 
_ Hawaii gave its characteristic greet- 
ing to former Vice President and Mrs. 
Charles Warren Fairbanks and_ tneir 
daughter, Mrs. J. W. Timmons. 

Their twenty days stay passed all too 
quickly. Mr. Fairbanks responded 
most generously to the many calls upon 
him for addresses and won everyone by 
his quiet, strong, persuasive speaking. 
He is a typical American, worthy of all 
the honors he has received and of any 
higher ones that the people may give 
him. He had every opportunity to see 
the islands and to converse quietly with 
all classes of our people. This means 
that he goes from us our friend, his 
mind possessed with a vision of what 
Hawaii means for the Pacific world. Out 
of this only the best things must come. 
The policy of serving as a magnet to 
attract the leaders of popular opinion 
to this Territory to see us as we are is 
the wisest possible for our future treat- 
inent by the Nation and our coming in- 
fluence upon it. 


Dn Ss 
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DRS. FE. BISHOP AS EDITOR OF 
TEL EAR BND? 


The late Dr. S. E. Bishop was a great 
journalist, although his talents in that 
line were not manifested till late in life. 
His famous article on the “Cross Roads 
of the Pacific’, published in the Review 
of Reviews in 1891, was a master-piece 
in its way, and left little to be added by 
any later writers on the subject. 

For many years he was a highly valu- 
ed contributor to the N. Y. Independ- 
ent. He assumed the editorship of the 
“Friend” in July 1887, and conducted it 
with little aid from others until April, 
1902. As has been truly said by the 
P. C. Advertiser: “The Friend, while 
under his sole editorship was literature.” 


On all subjects he was independent, 
outspoken and fearless. Where moral 
issues were involved, he always “rang 
trier” 

His articles on religious subjects came 
fresh from the depths of a great mind 
and heart. He did not “faintly trust 
the larger hope,” but could say: “I 
know in whom I have believed.” Yet, 
positive as were his convictions, he was 
tolerant and sympathetic towards those 
who honestly differed from him-in creed 
or forms of worship. 

A prominent place in his paper was 
always given to the subject of Missions 
both at home and abroad, and especially 
to the interests of the Hawaiian people, 
whom he intimately knew, and to whose 
welfare he had devoted his life. 


\ 
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The scientific articles from his pen, 
whigh appeared in “The Friend” from 
time to time, were distinguished by 
original observation joined with sound. 
ness of judgment, as well as by a clear- 
cut and forcible style. “The Friend” 
took the lead in calling attention to Mr. 
W. L. Green’s work, “Vestiges of the 
Molten Globe”, which has since won the 
acceptance of some of the foremost liv- 
ing geologists, 

Dr. Bishop’s reminiscences of early 
days, from 1830 to 1840, which appear- 
ed in “The Friend” 


picture of the olden time, and ought to 
be collected and republished. 

At length, having reached the ripe 
age of seventy-five, he transferred to the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association the 
responsibility, which he had borne 
single-handed for fifteen years. FHe.come 
tinued, however, to be a valued member 
of the editorial staff, until called away 
to higher service. 


W. D. ALEXANDER. 
a a 


SERENO EDWARDS BISHOP. 


By O. Ha Galicls. 


Maria K. Whitney born Oct. 19, 1820, 
was the first child of missionaries born 
in these islands while Sereno Bishop 
born February 7, 1827, was the four- 
teenth. But these missionary families 
were widely scattered from Hawaii to 
Kauai, and afforded but little society 
for each other. The annual mission 
‘meetings usually held at Honolulu, in 
May or June and covering two or three 
weeks were the precious times of social 
intercourse between the children, the 
most of whom for the remainder of the 
year had no juvenile society outside of 
their father’s family, 


Early Childhood. 


Our polite society of today can 
scarcely appreciate the solicitude that 
filled the minds and hearts of loving 
parents at the thought of rearing chil- 
dren shut up to the sights of unclad 
humanity such as our islands then pre- 
sented. Free intercourse with the chil- 
dren of the land could not be thought of. 

As a boy, Sereno Bishop knew but 
little of boy companionship. Hence he 
became a very self-centered and studious 
youth, especially studious as compared 
with the most of the sons of large fami- 
lies, who, instead of finding companion- 
ship in books, find it in living boys. 
The lonely lad was sent to America, at 
the age of thirteen, to face the world 
without a father’s care or a mother’s 
prayerful watch. 

His earliest companion, Luther Hal- 


during the year| 
gor, furnished a graphic and interesting } 
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sey Gulick, was in a measure, such a 
boy as Sereno Bishop, given to books. 
“Read and you will know,” was the 
motto, or the guiding star, of their lives. 
There was close affinity between these 
two studious and lonely sons of mission. 
aries who left their parents in their boy- 
hood, to be for ten or twelve years, 
strangers in a strange land. Although 
they met uncles and aunts some of 
whom showed great love to the hap- 
less missionary waifs, yet, the mournful 
refrain “There is no place like home” 
appealed to their inmost souls, 


Spiritual Awakening. 


Sereno Bishop attributed his awaken- 
ing to spiritual life, before entering col- 
lege, to the preaching in Rochester, N. 
Y., of the revivalist and professor at 
Oberlin, Rev. Charles G. Finney, who, 
for fifty-five years, was a power in the 
land. 

Completing his college course at Am- 
herst, and graduating in 1857, from 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Bishop returned to his native islands, 
and for nine years filled the position of 
Seamen’s Chaplain at Lahaina, which 
port was at that time the favorite re- 
sort of the whaling fleet. In the autumn, 
as many as one hundred and fifty whale 
ships were seen at one time riding at 
anchor in the offing of Lahaina, from 
five to ten days, taking on supplies of 
fruit, vegetables, and meat. Three nun- 
dred whale ships were known to call 
at this land-sheltered port, in one or 
two autumn months. As a ship’s com- 
pany numbered from thirty to forty men, 
the work of the Seamen’s Chaplain at 
Lahaina, was no sinecure. With the 
decline of the whaling fleet, due in part 
to the extermination of the mamouth 
sea monsters, the discontinuance of the 
chaplaincy followed. 

For the four succeeding years Dr. 
Bishop was a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, holding the station of Ha- 
na, Maui. Here he entered personally 
into the work of the missionary fathers, 
and this gave him a thorough acquain- 
tance with the conditions of a com- 
munity but thirty years removed from 
heathenism. Hana was, as it still is, 
one of the most remote points in our 
group, and the missionary life there 
was one of great solitude. 


Twelve Miemorable Years. 


At the close of this campaign, Dr. 
Bishop, entered upon the most fruitful 
period of service for the land of his 
birth, and for twelve years was prin- 
cipal of the Lahainaluna Seminary. Here 
he was in constant personal contact 
with the best and brightest intellects 
among the Hawaiians. A large portion 
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of the men sent out as missionaries to 
the Marquesas and Micronesia, and a 
considerable proportion of the Hawai- 
ian Pastors of today, felt the influence 
of his well trained intellect, and high 
Christian character. He ever felt that 
his leadership of that grand training 
school of Lahainaluna, was the most ef- 
fective and valuable work of his life. 

His editorship for many years of The 
Friend, was his crowning service to this 
community and to humanity. 

His was a life of usefulness beyond 
that of most men. 

As a member of the American Board’s 
mission to Hawaii, and in iater years 
as an active member of the Hawaiian 
30ard, Dr. Bishop’s services and. his 
counsels were of great value. As a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of Cen- 
tral Union Church, he laid us all under 
grateful tribute to his worth and lofty 
Christian character. 


His Versatility. 


Dr. Bishop as a man, was broad in 
his sympathies and earnest in stating 
and maintaining what he believed to be 
the truth. He was of stalwart mind, 
firm in his convictions, open and unhesi- 
tating in statement of his views. Doubt 
and uncertainly found no place in his 
mind; positive convictions guided his 
career. His literary attainments were 
very wide, and his manner of speech 
was unusually winning. and _ pleasing. 
He acquired in boyhood the habit of 
early rising, and was a constant and 
faithful walker. The early risers of this 
town, can bear witness, that till within 
a year or two, he was on the wharves 
early every morning noting the changes 
in the fleet, and the improvement of the 
wharves. He was lavish in contributing 
tc others of the abundant stores of his 
wide learning. To converse with him 
upon any subject was at once to acquire 
portions of his abundant knowledge. 
Such a thinker is of untold value in any 
community, and especially in a country 
in stich a formative condition as are 
these Mid-Pacific Islands. His accurate 
memory of the persons of his earliest 
acquaintances and of the facts of early 
childhood made him an authority upon 
the conditions and the history of Ha- 
waii in the early thirties of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Promotion Committee of One. 


sefore Hawaii's Promotion Commit- 
tee had commenced to invite the inter- 
est, and court the visits of the distant 
friends of Hawaii, Dr. Bishop had en- 
tered most ardently upon the work of 
writing up the attractions of Hawaii. I 
shall not be far from fact if I attribute 
to him, in his letters to American papers, 
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dise of the Pacific,” “The Cross Roads 
of the ‘Pacific,’ .“The. Tropical land 
where cold is unknown and heat does 
not scorch.” 

The prospective opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal fired his imagination and set 
him to paint in glowing colors the 
future Hawaii. 

As the end of this brave soldier drew 
near, he could say with the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, “I know whom I 
have believed and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 

He had no gloomy apprehensions for 
the future, but looked forward with 
confidence to what the future might 
bring to him. 

About two months ago when accom- 
panying him in a carriage ride, he spoke 
of his own failing memory, saying, “You 
need not be surprised, if, this afternoon, 
I should have no memory of this ride: 
I ‘welcome this as a sign of the ap- 
proaching end of my earthly career.” 
Such fortitude and such faith are sub- 
lime. 

Dr. Bishop had five children, two of 
whom died in infancy, while his son 
Edward, of great promise, died while 
in college. His widow Mrs. Cornelia 
Sessions Bishop, and one daughter Mrs. 
Jonathan Shaw, are in Honolulu, and 
his son John S. Bishop, M.D., of Forest 
Grove, Oregon, and five grandchildren 
survive to cherish his memory. 


The following verses seem to breathe 
the spirit of his closing days: 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


“Sunset and evening Star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the 
bar, 
When I put out to sea. 
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But such a tide as moving seems 
asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And mav there be no sadness of fare- 
well, 
When I embark: 
For tho’ out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


Honolulu, April 7, 1909. 
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A Brief Survey. 


(Compiled September 1, 1gor, from 
data furnished at that time by S. E, 
Bishop himself, but with the distinct 
understanding that it was not for any 
publication during his life.) 

Rev. Sereno Edwards Bishop, D.D., 
the son of Rev. Artemas and Eliza- 
beth Edwards Bishop, early mission- 
aries to the Sandwhich Islands, was 
born February 7, 1827, at Kaawaloa, 
South Kena, Hawaii, a few rods north 
of the monument erected by the British 
government to Captain James Cook, 

His early schooling was received en- 
tirely from his parents. What that 
schooling was, and some glimpses of 
the life of the missionary children, and 
most interesting pictures of the labors 
and trials of the missionary mothers 
seeking to bring up children according 
to Christian ideals while surrounded by 
the heathenism of a primitive people, 
Dr. Bishop has given in a series of ar- 
ticles under the title of “Recollections 
of old Kailua,” published in The Friend 
during 19Q00-19or. 

In 1839 he left home on a whaler, 
around the Horn, landing at Newport, 
R. I., May 1, 1840. He was fitted for 
college at Rochester, N. Y., and was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1846 
and from Auburn Theological Seminary 
in 1851. He married Miss Cornelia A. 
Sessions of Albany, N. Y., May 31, 
1852. In June 1852 he was ordained 
chaplain to Seamen by the First Pres- 
bytery of New York, and served in 
that capacity at Lahaina, Maui, Hawai- 
ian Islands, until February 1862. He 
then removed to Hana, Maui, and sery- 
ed as a missionary of the American 
Board to the native Hawaiians. In June 
1865 he removed to Lahainaluna, Maui, 
and served as principal of Lahainaluna 
Seminary for twelve years. 

From Lahainaluna he removed to © 
Honolulu in June, 1877, and had resided 
there ever since. From 1880 to 1884 he 
was employed in the government sur- 
vey,.and for eight years thereafter as 
an independent surveyor. Among other 
important survey work he did while in 
government employ was the survey and 
mapping of Waikiki and the middle 
Nuuanu valley near Honolulu, and La- 
haina, Maui. It is the testimony of 
Curtis J. Lyons that this work was of 
the highest excellence and value, the 
surveys being intricate and difficult be- 
cause of the very large number of kule- 
anas in these localities. 

He has been editor of The Friend 
since July 1887. He was the com- 


(Coneluded on Page 19.) 
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This beautiful lanai was made by the 
people of the Waimea Church for the 
entertainment, at meals, of the dele- 
gates to the Kauai Association. Con- 
structed of the fresh shiny leaves of 
the cocoanut palm which formed a 
striking contrast to the white canvas 
roof, it was a picture of beauty which 
arrested at once the eye of every new 
comer. 


Fourteen persons received baptism 
at the Kauai Association at the hands 
of Rev. E. S. Timoteo. 

ae oe Me OM od 

Revs: ©, H.)Gulick and.F..S. Seud= 
der have just returned from a tour of 
Kauai in the interests of Japanese 
work. Mr. Gulick baptized 22 Jap- 
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anese; five at Lihue, eleven at Maka- 
weli and six at Koloa. 


| appropriate exercises. 


PEACE) Ae 


Through the energetic codperation of 
Superintendent Babbitt, Peace Day, May 
18, will be generaly observed in the pub- 
lic schools throughout the islands with 
The preceding 
Sunday will be observed in various 
churches with special sermons and ad- 
dresses in line with the great movement 
in behalf of world peace. 
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“A safe peace cannot long be balanced 
on the points of bayonets, or on the rock- 
ing decks of warships.’—A. R. Thain, 
Dabs 


see ee 
REMEMBER. 


Remember the cause of World Peace 
in your church and young people’s ser- 
vices on May 16. Pray that the Peace 
Day exercises of the public schools on 
May 18 may awaken in the youth of these 
islands an enthusiasm for the message 
of universal brotherhood and for the tri- 
umph of the spirit of the Prince of Peace. 

we 


Arined Peace. 
armed? 


If it is peace, why is it 


You can 


“Eat your cake and have it” 


in a very real sense. 


You can give away your property and have it,—-really enjoy it, as long as you live. You could’nt have 


it longer than f¢hat anyway. 


This is the idea of ““‘THE ConpiITIONAL Girt PLAN’? Your money,—property, or whatever can be 
converted into money,—pays you a good steady income during your life and goes on working for you and for 


humanity after you are gone. 


So you “‘make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness’ 


So also, you “‘lay 
This is no cant. 


up for yourself treasures etc.” 


invest much better elsewhere and 


It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 
The Finance Committee makes you an offer of one whole per cent better than before. 


You can hardly 


the amount you invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 


wrangled for after 


If you are 


ce ce oe 


See the Treasurer of the 


MAKE FRI ENDS —make your money make friends. Make it work. 
de 


BOAD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


you are gone. 


20’years or over your money will earn 
50 oe (6 ce c¢ co 6 ce 
65 ce ce 66 ims c¢ “ce Cas 
75 ¢ ce ims ce (¢ img ce 
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Board and talk over the security, the form of gift etc. 


The Scribe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


DIGEST OF [FIELD (REPORES 
FOR QUARTER ENDING 
MARCH 31, ’oo. 

1.—The past quarter was marked by | 


special activity in touring among the 
churches and mission stations by our 
superintendents and traveling evan- 
gelists. Stormy weather interfered with 
the success of this touring in some local- 
ities, but on the whole the results were 
gratifying. Our workers certa'nly gain- 
ed a better acquaintance with the needs 
of the field at first hand; pastors and 
churches were encouraged by the pres- 
ence of other sympathetic workers; an- 
noying differences in some of our 
churches were allayed; plans for the 
material advantage of the churches were 
canvassed and secured hearty and in- 
telligent support; and new interest was 
kindled that showed itself in increased 
attendance and a spirit of cooperation 
at the Association meetings. 

2—The gratifying increase in acces- 
sions to our churches, noted in previous 
field-reports, continues. So far as 
figures are reported the total is over 
100; but the actual total must be con- 
siderably greater inasmuch as quite a 
number of churches have not been re- 
ported. Very notable progress has been 
made by the Makiki Japanese Church 
in adding to its membership. 


Several of our Hawaiian churches are 
showing increased interest with a steadi- 
ly growing attendance. At some of our 
Chinese and Japanese  out-stations 
where discouraging conditions have 
hindered in the past, special interest has 
developed, so much so in two instances 
that the Japanese evangelists in charge 
who were to have returned to Japan 
this summer on furlough, have decided 
to remain over another year in the in- 
terest of their work. 

3.—The renovation of church build- 
ings goes on apace. From almost 
every quarter the report comes of re- 
pairs undertaken or completed; of debts 
for repairs and church furnishings can- 
celled; of large sums subscribed for 
new structures; and of generous gifts 
by individuals to our various enterprises 
for furniture, etc. One of the marked 
events of the quarter was the dedica- 
tion, practically free of debt, of the Ka- 
lihi Settlement building. 

4.—The experiment 


of occasional 


‘ 
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English speaking services in connection 
with some of our more favorably situ- 


/ated Hawaiian churches is proving its 


timeliness and wisdom. Indeed, it can 
be no longer considered an experiment 
in some quarters. At Kalihi Settlement, 
at Hale Aloha, in Lahaina, at Waialua 
and Waianae, at Kaumakapili, at Wai- 
luku and elsewhere, these services seein 
to be arousing new religious interest 
among young Hawaiians, and to be 
meeting a long felt want. The English 
speaking service fortnightly at the Fort 
Street Chinese Church has been sustain- 
ed with gratifying success. 

5.—The activity and fertility of re- 
source on the part of our workers in 
the field is commendable. Thus one 
evangelist has organized a night class 
of 60 young Japanese working on a 
plantation. Another has inaugurated a 
book-club* of forty Chinese using it as 
a leverage for Christian instruction. One 
of our agents made New Year’s calls 
on the Chinese resident in his vicinity 
in company with the Chinese evangelist. 
Another has inaugurated mother’s meet- 
ings under the direction of Christian 
women. Another has interested Ha- 
walian pastors in his vicinity to make 
occas‘onal exchanges of pulpits in the 
interest of greater unity and fellow- 
sympathy. One of our workers has been 
exploring a new field for evangelistic 
effort. Another finds that certain 
changes of method have increased his 
congregation so that his “small church 
seems too full.” Another has conduct- 
ed a Gospel service in a Chinese Guild 
Hall with an attendance of two hundred 
Chinese men and women. Of another 
worker it is reported that in spite of 
the overbearing opposition of Budd- 
hists, “his patience and kindliness have 
commanded the respect and awakened 
the interest of his countrymen.” 


6.—We get tidings from one of our 
Chinese mission stations on Hawaii of 
the good work being accomplished in 
China by two Chinese and their families, 
converted to Christ while residing here, 
but who have now returned to live in 
China. They were influential in destroy- 
ing the idols in the homes of their rela- 
tives, and in winning these people to 
the Christian faith. There was a Chris- 
tian church in their city but it had few 
adherents and very small congregations. 
So these converts from Hawaii secured 
the removal of the building to their 
neighborhood and now the work is 
prospering. It would seem that these 
two men are likely to establish a Chris- 
tian community thus in their homeland. 
This incident is significant of the wide 
reach of humble effort by our evan- 
gelists in Hawaii. 

7.—Encouraging increase in interest 


'tours is beginning to bear fruit. 
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in Sunday Schools and Endeavor So- 
cieties, with growing attendance, comes 
from all directions. The thorough in- 
spection being conducted by our Sunday 
School Superintendent in his extended 
Men- 
tion should be made of the large atten- 
dance viz., 105, at the Kalihi Settlement 
Sunday School. 

8.—Steps have been taken throush 
the appointment of a Committee by this 
Board to confer with a like Committee 
appointed by Bishop Restarick for the 
purpose of promoting Christian fellow- 
ship and the adoption of some equitable 
policy of comity that shall prevent over- 
lapping and needless duplication of 
forces and funds. 

g.—Palama Settlement has been 
placed under the charge of a Special 
Committee, this Board retaining finan- 
cial responsibility to the extent of the 
annual sum appropriated in its Budget 
for Palama Settlement. 

10.—Legislation has been secured 
whereby quite a number of our churches 
can procure, on proper investigation of 
their claims, quit claim deeds to the sites 
they have long occupied but hitherto 
without legal ownership. 

11—Finally, arrangements are under 


| way for the holding “of a Student’s In- 


stitute during the summer in Honolulu 
whereby it is hoped practical prepara- 
tion for the ministry and other Chris- 
tian work will be promoted. 

Special interest is centering in the 
matter of providing better facilities for 
the education of ministers and evan- 
gelists here in Hawaii. This Board may 
be asked to defray the expense of the 
proposed Institute, an item, however, 
which will probably be covered by a 
small appropriation. In proportion to 
the importance of the enterprise, such 
appropriation would be amply justified. 


Pe a 


12. All the friends of the Hawaiian 
Board and its allied interests are rejoic- 
ing over the munificent gift of $125,000 
from Mr. Chas. M. Cooke, for many 
years a member of the Board, where his 
services have been invaluable on its 
Finance Committee. The items in this 
generous gift are as follows: General 
Fund of the Hawaiian Board, $50,000; 
Japanese Fund of the Hawaiian Board, 
$20,000; Kawaiahao Seminary, $20,000; 
Mills Institute, $20,000; Kohala Semin- 
ary, $5,000; Makawao Seminary, $2,500; 
Wailuku Settlement, $2,500; Palama 
Milk Bo $2,500; Maui Aid Associa- 
tion, $2,500. This is the first strong 
clear note in the anthem of endowment 
that we have been waiting to hear, and 
that we hope is to be followed soon by 
others. 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


Holy Week Meetings. 

Central Union united with the Meth- 
odist and Christian Churches in a series 
of union meetings during Holy Week. 
The topics, places of meeting and lead- 
ers were as follows: 

Tuesday, April 6— First M.. E. 
Church. “Christ in the World,” Rev. 
Doremus Scudder. 

Wednesday, April 7—Parish House, 
Central Union Church. “Christ with 
the Father,’ Rev. Amos A. Ebersole. 

- Thursday, April 8—Christian Church. 
“Christ with His Friends,” Rev. J. T. 


Jones. 
Friday, April g—Central Union 
Church. “Christ on the Cross,” Rev. 


ew G, Mick eever. 

In accorance with the custom of form- 
er years a union communion service 
was held at the close of the Friday 
evening meeting. This meeting was 
held in the’ main auditorium and was 
well attended. It is a blessed thing 
when churches can come into this close 
fellowship. It is but a foretaste of that 
happy time when all the Christian 
churches in a community shall be unit- 
ed in spirit and in service. 


Sunday School Rally. 


Easter morning the various Mission 
Sunday schools of the city met with 


Central Union Bible school for a Union | 


Easter service. The following schools 
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were present and participated in the 
program: 

Palama Settlement, 

Kaumakapili (Hawaiian). 

Kawaiahao (Hawaiian). 

Kakaako Mission, 

Portuguese, 


Central Union. 


It was an inspiring sight to see the 
children of these different nationalities 
file in, school by school, until the audi- 
torium was filled to the doors. Such a 
union service, too, has great value as an 
object lesson to the children. It re- 
minds them that they are part of a large 
movement and makes attendance at their 
own school mean more. 


Our Easter Offering. 


Easter is always the great day of the 
church year. This year the attendance 
was unusually large and the response to 
the call issued the week before for Cen- 
tral Union’s annual offering to the work 
of the American Board was most grati-| 
fying. $1665.50 was the amount con- 
tributed. With one single exception 
this is the largest Easter collection ever 
taken at Centra! Union. Of this amount 
$1200.90 to support our missionaries in 
Nauru. We still hope that enough will 
be added by private gifts to the balance 
of $465.50 to make it equal to the sup- 
port of a missionary of our own in far 
off, needy Turkey. That would indeed 
be obeving our Lord’s last command: 
“Ge ye into all the world.” 


The Mid-Week Services. 


Carrving out the vear’s program we 
have had this past month three more 
exceedinly interesting mid-week ser- 
vices. 

April 14, by a happy coincidence, 
when already our minds had been di- 
rected to Turkey through the news of, 
the unsettled state of affairs there and 
through our effort Easter morning to 
secure the funds for a missionary to that 
people, the topic was “The. Transforma- 
tion of Turkey.” A number present} 
could speak from personal knowledge 
of the people and land gained in former 
visits there or because of intimate 
friends who have given their lives to the 
cause of Christ in that despotic nation. | 
Missionary meetings are no bore when | 
topic and speakers both are as alive and 
up-to-date as they were that night. 

April 21, we had another rich evening 
with one of America’s great souls, 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson as an Inter- 
preter of God’s: Spirit in Nature and in 
the Individual’, was the subject of the 
address given by Dr, Herman Babson 
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of the College of Hawaii. The Parish 
House was filled with eager listeners 
and no one went away disappointed, we 
are sure. Prof. Babson, by the earnest- 
ness of his address as much as by the 
excellence of his paper, conveyed to his 
audience the spiritual message of Emer- 
son, and made us all more deeply con- 
scious of our oneness with the indwell- 
ing life of God. 

April 28, the more practical side of 
the Religious Life was emphasized in a 
meeting led by Mr. J. A. Rath, Super- 
intendent of Palama Settlement, on the 
topic “The New Brotkerliness.” The 
growing work at Palama was set forth 
by those who are in position to see its 
wide-spreading influence, and a strong 
plea was made for a large and more 
adequate equipment for the various de- 
partments of the work. A canvass is 
being made for a building fund of $35,- 
000, which has already met with a splen- 
did response. Central Union Church 
has from the first stood back of Palama 
and we are sure will do so now in this 
day of larger opportunity. 


Evangelistic Interest. 


The Chapman-Alexander Evangelistic 
Party has come and gone, but the in- 
terest which their brief stay quickened 
still continues. Every Wednesday 
evening, for a half hour before the mid- 
week service a group of earnest in- 
dividuals are meeting for prayer. The 
burden of their prayers is that men and 
women may be brought into a saving 
knowledge of Christ, and that an evan- 
gelistic campaign may be undertaken 
during the coming summer or autumn 
here in Honolulu. Last week, Tuesday, 
the Woman’s Prayer meeting was again 
resumed, and thus the interest is widen- 
ing. 

In harmony with this manifest inter- 
est the Minister and Assistant Minister 
will alternate in preaching a series of 
Sunday evening evangelistic sermons 
during the next few months. 

We ask all who read these items to 
remember Central Union Church in 
their prayers that she may meet ever 
more freely her mission to the fast 
growing American population of this 
mid-Pacific metropolis. 
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Never have I seen Thee so clearly as 
when I was breaking bread to the hun- 
ery; never have I loved Thee so dearly 
as when I soothed a brother’s pain. I 
sought the friendless children, and I 
discovered Bethlehem. I visited the 
humble homes, and I found Nazareth, 
—George Matheson, 
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2  & Men Working for Men 
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PAUL SUPER 


Forward We Go! 


By this time the news of Mr. C. M. 
Cooke’s generous gift of $50,000 toward 
a new building for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has spread abroad. 
It comes at a time when it is greatly 
needed, the Association’s recent growth 
along some lines making a new build- 
ing almost imperative, and the social 
needs of the young men of Honolulu 
making such a building highly desira- 
ble. Along educational lines the. Y. M. 
C. A. has uad a substantial. develop-~ 
ment, until this past year 114 students 
were enrolled in its night school classes, 
and the addition of an educational di 
rector will further increase this next 
year to about 200. The discovery of 
the working boy has added to our op- 
portunity and responsibility, and in the 
future our educational work must take 
him more into consideration. 


Where Will He Go? 


But the great question with which the 
Y. M. C. A. is concerned, is what shall 
the young man do with his leisure hours ? 
He can not spend them in his room in 
a place like Hawaii. And what is there 
outside his room to attract him? We 
soon exhaust the list of wholesome 
places, and find a long list of the other 
sort. The needs of these men has ap- 
pealed to Mr. Cooke, and his large gift 
is a vote of confidence in the Associa- 
tion to fill the bill. Our new building 
will have a large lobby for general so- 
cial life, with billiard tables, music al- 
cove, pleasant reading room, game 
room, a bowling alley, and perhaps a 
shooting gallery, a placce where soft 
drinks will be sold, and other social 
attractions, making the Y. M. C. A 
building the most attractive social re- 
sort in town, the natural place for a 
man to go to meet other men, or to 
drop in for an hour’s recreation. Such a 
building will materially reduce saloon 
dividends, and save many a young man, 
especially strangers who have no place 
to go. 


More Work Each Day. 
Exercise is the price of efficiency in 


Hawaii. He who makes exercise at 
tractive, increases the business assets of 


tion. In our new building we plan to 
have a physical department that will do 
just these things. Instead of having the 
gymnasium underground, it will be up 
in the air with good ventilation and 
plenty of fresh air in the locker rooms 
as well. There will probably be two 
tennis courts on the roof, and a special 
room for games, including a court for 
handball, the greatest health-giver we 
know of, and costing the player almost 
nothing. 


Consider This. 


This will be a great Christian Club 
house, consecrated to the producing of 
Christian manhood, the center of a 
vigorous Christian work in and outside 
the building, operated by a Christian 
board of directors, and run largely by 
Christian money. Will not such a plant 
be a mighty force in the religious work 
af the citv? Will it not show the new- 
comer the sort of man he is expected 
to be, and help him be it? Will it not 
show the boys of our own homes that 
the Christians mean business? Such 
buildings are doing these things in 
many cities in the States. Shall we 
have such a building here? 


Our Plan. 
é 
When the directors and trustees met 
to plan the next step, on receipt of the 
above gift, it was the unanimous opin- 
ion that such a building as we need 
would mean the raising of $150,coo. 
That means that a thorough canvass of 
the citv must be made. based on a well 
conducted campaign of education. This 
cannot be done in a minute, so instead 
of going right ahead to secure the $100,- 
000 now needed, it was voted to first 
get readv for such a campaign. This 
will be done during the summer, and 
in the fall we hope to secure pledges 
covering the amount needed. 


To Study Buildings. 


The directors had already decided to 
send the general secretary to the States 
for a couple of months on Association 
business, and to this plan will now be 
added a trip to some of the new Y. M. 
C. A. buildings in the south to study 
what can be done in the way of pro- 


the city, by giving men clearer minds.| ducing a building fitted to a southern 


more vigorous bodies and better diges-| climate, 


A number of Y. M, C. A, 


buildings have been built in the South 
during the last few years, and these 
will have features applicable to’ Hawaii. 
Los Angeles has just completed a build- 
ing worth about $600,000 and this will 
be visited on the return trip, in July. 

So the work goes forward, and Ho- 
nolulu is to have the building that the 
Y. M. C. A. has hoped and prayed for 
for a number of years, its present quar- 
ters having long been recognized as in- 
adequate to a modern well-rounded As- 
sociation work. 


An Un-Odious Comparison. 

It is only some comparisons that are 
odious. It gives us pleasure to make 
the following one, comparing this year’s 
work with that of last year: 


1908 1909 
Membership. 2... 1.2). eae 459 485 
New memberse... een eee 153. 179 
Educational enrollment ..... 10g 114 
Attendance socials:23. --eae 1156 2080 
Total attendance physical 
privileges... ae 5061 5587 
Number using physical dept. 172 216 
In Bible lass 7s) een 9 20 
Attendance religious meet- 
ings, Cal ae eee 4545 7864 
Shop Bible classes, weekly.. 0 2 
Average attendance, weekly. 0 80 


These are a few figures chosen to 
represent different departments. They 


|show a gradual growth in all depart- 


ments and a great growth in the re- 
ligious work done by the Association, 
This year, as never before, men in shops, 
barracks, and store have been reached 
by our meetings. 

We close the year without debt, the 
finances having been well handled by 
the Treasurer, Mr. Frank Atherton. 
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VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE ON REQUEST 


A helpful little book, “Banking by 
Mail”, which has just been issued by the 
Bank of Hawaii, will be sent free to all 
who send in their names and addresses to 
the Savings Department of the Bank, 
Judd Building, Fort and Merchant Streets. 

This booklet shows why Banking by 
Mail is practicable, safe, and advantageous, 
and explains how easily it is done. Drop 
them a postal asking for the book: 
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Educational Advance 


F. W. DAMON. 


m\ MESSAGE FROM THE HILO 
BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Miss Ellen Lyman, who, in the ab- 
sence of her brother, Mr. L. C. Lyman, 
is Acting Principal of the Hilo Board- 
ing School, writes under a recent date: 
“We are glad to let the readers of ‘The 
Friend hear from us again and we 
wish that many of you, on your way to 
the Volcano, would remember that the 
Hilo Boarding School is in Hilo, and 
would make us a call, seeing for your- 
selves our seventy-three boys of many 
different races, working harmoniously 
together in classrooms, shops, on the 
farm, and on the play ground.” 

Mr. Lyman is spending a year at 
“Hampton Institute,” where he is en- 
deavoring to gain all the help and sug- 
gestions possible for the advance of edu- 
cational work in Hawaii. In a recent 
letter published in the “Hilo Tribune” 
he refers to one of the great educational 
movements of the day: “There has 
never been a time when agriculture has 
received so much attention as it is re- 
ceiving at present throughout the 
schools and colleges of the United 
States. It is inspiring to be in the 
midst of this movement, as we are at 
present, here at the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute. This institu- 
tion has the reputation throughout the 
country of being the best agricultural 
school in the United States. We are 
continually meeting agriculturists from 
other schools, who, either come here to 
observe Hampton’s methods, or, who 
are invited here to tell what they are 
doing. We have thus had opportunities 
of listening to lectures from men who 
are leaders in this agricultural move- 
ment from all over the States. The idea 
of agriculture in the schools is not new 
to Hawaii. The idea of keeping near 
the soil, of training the mind through 
the hand, was started by the early mis- 
sionaries. In fact, it was the work done 
right there in Hilo, in its early days, 
that suggested to General Armstrong 
the thought of industrial agricultural 
education here at Hampton.” Mr Ly- 
man feels that special effort should be 
made to extend the beneficial influence 
of agricultural training in all our 
schools. He says further, “We need 
to pay more attention to the teaching 
of common things; as someone ex- 
pressed it, “Teach common sense things 
in a common sense way about common 
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things.” We need to supplement the 
work in books with more practical 
work, and to make farming attractive to 
children, to both boys and girls. Let 
them tearn by doing. It is needless to 
say that we are gathering all the ideas 
we can to apply to the work at the Hilo 
3oarding School. And with some funds 
donated by friends of the schools, will 
purchase several articles of equipment 
for class work shop and farm purposes. 
Our only regret is that the amount at 
our disposal is not large enough to get 
what the school really needs. Had we 
a thousand dollars instead of three hun- 
dred and fifty we could use it all on the 
immediate needs of the school.” 

We are very glad to learn that some 
friend has recently sent one hundred 
dollars to aid Mr. Lyman in securing 
further equipment. Perhaps others will 
come to his assistance and help him in 
securing the balance desired towards 
completing the desired one thousand 
dollars. 


THE WORK AT MAUNAOLU 
SEMINARY. 


There is very little said in the papers 
about Maunaolu, but we are still here 
and taking no backward steps in edu- 
cational methods, morals or ethics. We 
have a full attendance, and have had 
no sickness. Papers, needle work, and 
lauhala are being prepared for the Alas- 
kan Exposition. 

We have even had moving pictures. 
Great was the delight of the girls when 
told that Mr. Tetsuza Onoda would 
bring up his machine and show pictures 
of the Okayama Orphanage in Japan. 

The Alumnae Association now num- 
bers between fifty and sixty members 
many of whom are earnestly working to 
keep alive the interest and love for the 
school. The Association has pledged 
itself to help support at the school a 
homeless child whose grandmother was 
at one time a pupil in the Seminary. 

It may be of interest to some of the 
readers of “The Friend” to know that 
a letter from Miss Helen E. Carpenter, 
Principal for many years, has been re- 
ceived recently. Miss Carpenter is liv- 
ing in Massachusetts and is in some- 
what feeble health, but retains her in- 
terest in the school and remembers the 
pupils with much aloha. This letter 
comes at a most opportune time as an 
effort has been made to learn certain 
facts relating to the early history of the 
school, all records of which were de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1898. Miss Car- 
penter writes that she made a copy of 
much valuable data which she will be 
pleased to send to us. | Ep sae 
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REPORT FROM KOHALA SEM- 
INARY. 


I send you the following thinking 
that you might be able to use it in 
“The Friend.” 

Our annual concert was given on 
March 16. This was much earlier than 
usual owing to a desire to present it 
while the convention was in session 
here. The following program was ren- 
dered: 


(a) “Voices of the Woods”... Rubenstein 
(b) “A Song of Hawaii’..J. D. Redding 


Chorus. 
ROWAN CH OOURMU EN aRbas.\Elslae n> «a's » Lohr 
Glee Club. 
mw Morningy Ram blen tsk. 6 i Veazie 


Chorus. 
“Cupid Made Love to the Moon”... 
DS. Galt peer eee ee Dudley Smith 
(ayer @entheuMeadows?) 52 .0G.i. 34+ 
BUTT Sears Leo tele des arr. by Bayton Smith 
(b) “Twilight”....arr. by Franz-Ab't. 
Chorus. 
eWanderet-s, Mi tehtosome ts...) auto 


“Florinda” Edwardo Marz 
(Operetta in one act) 

Soloists: 

“Queen of Fairies’—Maria Bell. 

“Queen of Witches’—Noela Keliikip‘. 

“Loringal”—Kala Kaai. 

“Florinda’”—Mary Lonohiwa. 
Choruses: “Fairies and Witches.” 


We have never had-such a crowd. Be- 
side the people of the district, there 
were 70 delegates. We made about 
$120. 

On Wednesday, March 17, we had 
“open house” and most of the visitors 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
go through the buildings. All express- 
ed themselves pleased with their visit 
and all agreed that there was an imme- 
diate need of more dormitories and a 
larger teaching force. The beds are so 
close together in our dormitories that 
there is not room to walk between them. 
In fact, there is just a narrow aisle 
around the room between the beds and 
trunks. 

There is no office, so the Principal’s 
bedroom must act as an office, also; 
and should we get the teacher we so 
much need, we would need another room 
for her. 

If someone would only remember Ko- 
hala now! When she is getting so 
many new pupils and is just ready to 
advance, it seems a pity to be held back 
by lack of funds. 


Respectfully, 
ETHEL McCORMICK. 
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By JOHN G. WOOLLEY, LL. D. 


THE GREATERIPARW YY? 


In resuming charge of this depart- 
ment of The Friend, I feel constrained 
to make a personal statement; not de- 


fensive but purely explanatory and with | 


a view of encouraging a better tone and 
an increase of efficiency in a lot of 
earnest men and women who, in the 
midst of unanticipated and unwelcome 
forms of victory, have got confused in 
thought, soured in temper, and obstruc- 
tive in action against the liquor traffic. 

Not defensive, I say; because there is 
no judge with jurisdiction to hear and 
determine such an issue. No political 
party is my landlord who can command 
my services and whose title I am estop- 
ped to call in question, I am no political 
squirrel, bound to make my progress, 
if at all, with'n a party, whirligig. ‘I 
pay no vows unto Saint Fixity, or Saint 
Party, or even Saint Consistency. I 
grow; or try to. And whither the sealed 
orders of my conscience read when once 


I get them open I go, in company, or; 


alone. I owe to nobody an apology for 
what I am and what I do as an elector 
w'thin the triangle of my own con- 
science, my own judgment and the law 
of the land. 

The thought of making such a state- 
ment is suggested by the receipt of 
many letters, most of them applauding, 
but some expressing grief, surprise or 
great perplexity at what they call my 
leaving the Prohibition Party. 

The occasion of this congestion of 
my correspondence is a recent interview 
of mine with some Omaha newspaper 
reporters, which achieved a surprising 
publicity, by reason, I suspect, of the 
head-lines rather than the subject 
matter. 


The gist of the article was, that “The 
Prohibition Party was like a fire-bell. It 


awoke the people. They are up and do-! 


ing. In such a case there are two things 
to do—ring the bell more, or put out 
the fire. T am for putting out the fire, 
whatever may become of the bell.” 


I was correctly reported; and the 
statement seemed and still seems to me 
entirely sane and just, and important 
enough, too. But it was not news; and 
the only reason it attracted so much 
attention was that the daily papers were 
not very well informed about Prohibi- 
tion Party history. I have held: pre- 
cisely the same attitude for more than 


| twenty years, in common with the whole 
party membership except a handful of 
anxious and precarious job-chasers who 
having organized to make men free, 
whine now, because they refuse to be 
bound. 

To get men and women to take and 
keep to, such an attitude was the pri- 
mary motive of the Prohibition Party. 
When it took up the burden of its 
prophecy against the drink traffic, it 
had, in effect, just two propositions on 
the subject; that the liquor traffic ought 
to be forbidden by law; and to that 
end, that the power of the old rival, 
sectional, parties to hold back the liquor 
issue from the people ought to be 
broken. For these things it made a 
wonderful fight and won what a truly 
annointed and sent forerunner always 
wins, increase for its principles with de- 
crease for itself. It never enrolled more 
than a very small per cent. of prohibi- 
tionists. But those it did enroll were of 
the quality to bolt it as they had bolted 
the others, for sufficient cause. The old 
parties could have re-enlisted everyone 
of them at any moment by declaring, in 
a convincing tone of platform, in favor 
of a fair popular trial of the liquor traf- 
i fic at the bar of an election. And strange 
to say, a majority of each of the old 
parties were, more or less, earnestly in 
favor of that; but they had the wrists 
and ankles of their citizenship in the 
party stocks and were prohibitionists on- 
ly in their minds. . 

The Prohibition Party was always in- 
significant numerically. Its power was 
in its independence. In forty years of 
magnificent campaigning it made no 
growth as a third party, beyond the bare 
requirements of vigorous health; and 
when its work was done it began to 
diminish. 


It was a daring, inconsistent, splendid 
thing to do, to form a political party to 
teach super-partizan patriotism on moral 
issues. . But it did it, in the fear of God, 
and won, in the old sad way of all the 
prophets. The beacon fires of its own 
triumph threw itself into the shadow. 
But the record is sure, that largely be- 
cause of what it did and the way it did 
it partyism is a lost cause in the great 
reform—not dead, but dying surely and 
rapidly. 

But a few of us, and only a few, were 
caught by the sleeping sickness of par- 
tyism, and not having thoroughly ap- 
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prehended the nature of the business, 
and, not unnaturally, being infatuated 
with the splendor of the performance, 
wish to keep on making way for liberty 
although the liberty road is wide open 
and beginning to be fairly well traveled. 
This tends to make ridiculous what 
came near being sublime. It is as if 
the friends of Arnold Winklereid had 
tried to galvanize his body for another 
dash at the lines of tyranny that he had 
already broken by his initiative and his 
sacrifice. 

The purpose of the Prohibition Party 
has been substantially accomplished and 
its method of agitation abundantly 
justified. It conceived and surveyed a 
trans-civic road from personal con- 
science to Congress; and now that the 
people are turning out by precincts, 
towns, counties and states to grade and 
lay and use their local sections of the 
great main line, it would be sheer folly 
for it to oppose, disparage or delay 
them and demand that they do all at 
once, or nothing. Picks, shovels, cuts, 
culverts, fills, piles, tunnels and bridges 
are not “through trains,” certainly; but 
they mean through trains in due time— 
for all the gaps that still divide the 
gangs. 

But have I become one of the moder- 
ates? I think I am not changed in any 
way. I was and am a radical as to the 
drawings. Everybody but a fool, is a 
conservative in the construction. It is 
one thing, and a very good thing, to 
have a vision of a noble wall, draw it 
to scale, and scatter blue prints far and 
wide. But the men that do the actual 
masonry, must lay the stones together 
one by one, so that the finished wall 
wll stand alone. The architect has the 
noblest part of the job. But he is no 
such idiot as to shoot the man with a 
hod. 

But have I left the Party? No, but 
I have grown with it. I recognize and 
joyfully accept the changed conditions 
that have substituted a lower-case “p” 
for the large cap of the earlier spelling, 
signifying in reason and in fact, that 
the prohibition party has become so 
broad and so big as to include every 
society and every citizen that is work- 
ing for the complete suppression of the 
beverage liquor traffic. This greater 
prohibition party could support the Re- 
publican candidate for governor of In- 
diana, and the Democratic candidate for 
governor of Tennessee, in the last elec- 
tion. 

As for the small cabal that climbs up 
and down a stationary pedestal, erected 
to itself and howls at those who pass, 
I was never in it, or if, by any possible 
interpretation of my actions, or in any 
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bewilderment of my mind, I did belong, 
then, I have left. 

I am a prohibitionist, not a partyist. 
I am for the extermination of the bever- 
age liquor traffic, by the will of the peo- 
ple and in the manner chosen by the 
people—just as they made this nation 
—by beginning right where one lives, 
without boasting or whining, and by 
towns, counties, territories and states 
working inward and upward to the fed- 
eral capitol. 
. The Prohibition Party made the 

breach. The prohib‘tion party has taken 
possession of the land. I go with the 


party. 
I a ad 
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Whether the collapse of the recent 
plot of the liquor dealers to pull the 
teeth of the licensing law is to be count- 
ed a decisive victory cannot be deter- 
mined until the Commission organizes 
and shows what kind of stuff it is made 
of. But it is quite certain now, that the 
impudence of the Moore bill, and the 
swagger of its sponsors, to the effect 
that things were absolutely fixed to pass 
it, in spite of the popular judgment, 
have increased the public detestation of 
the business, the public distrust of the 
men engaged in it, and the public de- 
termination to have men of known in- 
tegrity in office. 

Mean men outnumber the decent in 
the liquor trade, and the worse counsels 
determine the action of their Associa- 
tion: otherwise the Moore bill would 
not have been presented. Any saloon- 


keeper that intended to obey the law. 


and respect the will of the people, would 
feel as safe under the present law as he 
could feel under any restrictive measure 
and would naturally shrink from the 
plain folly and the suggested rascality 
of the attack upon it. 

By “saloonkeeper’” is meant any 
liquorseller; for all the liquorsellers in 
the territory are in effect retailers, be- 
cause of the small packages that are 
permitted to be wholesaled and that are 
in fact peddled to drinkers in the name 
of “deliveries.” And if there is any 
spectacle in the world of legitimate busi- 
ness that is contemptible beyond com- 
parison, it is the wholesale delivery of 
short half-pint bottles of whiskey among 
the laborers and soldiers; thus making 
all outdoors a kind of peripatetic saloon. 
‘And moreover, the wholesalers are, most 
if not all of them, owners or controllers 
of saloons—the breweries, of many; the 
wine and spirit merchants, of enough. 

And because it is dominated by the in- 
feriors, the liquor trade can always be 
depended on to do the foolish thing, 


oe, 


now that it is actually up against a 
fight for its existence. Its mind is cloud- 
ed with a long heredity of contempt for 
law. Not since the civil war, when fed- 
eral, state and municipal governments 
began to be dependent on the income of 
blood money, has it given honest obedi- 
ence to any restrictive regulation, un- 
less it wished to or had to, until very 
recently. Calloused to the sight of hu- 
man misery, immune to shame, and con- 
fident of political corruption, it has come 
completely and instinctively to despise 
the legislature, the courts and the police, 
and naturally it finds it hard to change 
its age-long attitude of truculence, to 
meet the new conditions now impend- 
ing. 

. Nor is the liguor trade to be too 
harshly and sweepingly censured for be- 
ing what it is, in this respect. The li- 
cense system, which began by pointing 
out the menace of the business to the 
health, happiness and good order of the 
community, and ended by selling to it 
a status on the level with wholesome and 
necessary industries, was itself immoral 
cowardly and silly, and begot a race of 
law-despisers, as surely as an apple tree 
bears apples. To legitimize a business 
that was bad and only bad, for a cash 
fee, and then command it to be good, 
was the surpassing folly in the history 
of remedial legislation. 

The alcoholic drink business would 
have gone down by its own dead weight 
long ago if the restrictive features of 
the licensing law had been respected 
and obeved, as groceries and clothing 
stores obey the laws; because in such 
conditions it might have produced a 
euild of self-respecting men, content 
with fair returns on their investments. 
But as it is, while some good men per> 
sist among the business buccaneers, the 
rank and file rely on crime for the “vel- 
vet” in the base and awful traffic. It is 
to the drunkards, the minors, the male 
and female prostitutes, the gamblers and 
other creatures of the under world, that 
the trade looks for its enormous and 
hideous prosperity. 

It was no thought of justice. as be- 
tween law-abiding citizens; and stable 
trade conditions in the interest the pub- 
lic good, that inspired the recent foray 
on the people’s representatives, but the 
greed and brutality of long habit and 
perverted natures, snatching at a chance 
to regain the outlaws’ paradise where 
“everything goes.” 

It is not pleasant to write thus about 
a business which st‘ll, for all the light 
and knowledge of these davs, can num- 
ber reputable men among its managers 
and sponsors. But this is not a time or 
place for mincing truthful words, The 


: 
decent men who still grope blindly in 
the ruin business must be made to re- 
alize, that religion, science, economics 
and clean politics hold them, as to that 
one thing, enemies of God and man, dis- 
seminators of idleness, poverty, insanity, 
vice and crime. They do half-know al- 
ready, that of all the agencies employed 
in the last hundred years of agitation to 
suppress their business, or mitigate the 
misery it entails, nothing has worked 
so steadily and dramatically to bring it 
to its present desperate extremity, as the 
unfaltering and contemptuous lawiess- 
ness of the common run. 

There seems good reason for believ- 
ing that the present boards of license 
Commissioners will prove fit to exercise 
the discretion of the counties. The Gov- 
ernor knows the law and the people. 
It is unthinkable that he would be neg- 
ligent or complaisant in his appoint- 
ments. The law, itself forbids him, 
whatever might be his personal bias, to 
accomplish a prejudged policy by nam- 
ine radicals, either way. Fait, cpen- 
minded, fearless citizens, to think, to 
hear, to determine, are contemplated and, 
doubtless, appointed. There is nothing 
to be feared concerning them, save pos- 
sibly, that they may fail to grasp, in full, 
the measure of their official dignity and 
duty. 

It is the public discretion they are 
charged with, not the right administra- 
tion of technical rules: a sound, broad, 
untrammeled discretion as to the pres- 
ent use of the absolute power and right 
of the people. Thev are not umpires 
between the people and the liquor deal- 
ers, thev are the supreme voices of the 
counties, and they owe nothing to any 
man. as against the common good. 

They know, to begin with, that the 
ptesent policy of the people is to per- 
mit a limited number of liquor dealers 
to do bus‘ness, under strict limitations. 
But they know, too, and are bound to 
know, that the present policy is not 
final in the direction of reform. They 
know and are bound to know, that, here 
and throughout the mainland, public 
sentiment is rapidly crystalizing into a 
prohibitory note. They are entitled to 
hear evidence to inform themselves. 
But foremost and uppermost they are 
obligated, by their reading, their think- 
ing, their conversations,—all the ustial 
sources of current information—to get 
knowledge, for themselves, and—always 
discretely—act upon it. 

It follows, that they must take up 
afresh the question of what number of 
saloons is reasonable to meet the pub- 
lic requirements. Tt is no good reason, 
for instance, that because Honolulu 

(Continued on Page 17.) 
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HENRY P. JUDD 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
»=CHOOL, LESSONS: 


Second Quarter, 1909. 


Lesson 7. Acts 14:1-28. May 16. 
Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Iconium and Lystra. 


Golden Text—All the gods of the na- 
tions are idols; but the Lord made the 
heavens.—Ps. 96:5. 

Time—A. D. 47 or 48, soon after last 
Sunday’s lesson. 

Places—Iconium, Lystra, Derbe and 
surrounding country. 

Persons—Paul and Barnabas, Jews 
and Gentiles living in Asia Minor. 

The Lesson Statement. 


Paul healed a cripple at Lystra. The 


people thought Barnabas was Jupiter 


and Paul Mercury and wanted to wor- 
ship them as gods, but Paul and Barna- 
bas protested that they were men 
whose object was to turn people from 
such vanities unto the living God. 
About this time Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium arrived and persuaded 
the people that not gods but devils 
possessed the missionaries. Accord- 
ingly the fickle people stoned Paul un- 
til they thought he was dead. He was, 
however, only stunned, and on the 
next day the missionaries went on to 
Derbe. 
Daily Readings. 

M., May ro—Acts 14:1-10. 

Tu., May r1—Acts 14:11-28. 

W., May 12—I1 Tim. 3:10-17. 

Th., May 13—Mark 6:1-6., 

F., May 14—I Cor. 8:1-6. 

S., May 15—II Cor. 6:1-10. . 

Su., May 16.—II Cor. 4:5-18. 


Lesson 8. Acts 15:1-35. May 23. 
The Council at Jerusalem. 
Golden Text—We believe that 


through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we shall be saved even as they. 
—Acts 15:11. 

Time—A. D. 50 or 51. 

Place—Jerusalem. 

Persons— The Jerusalem church, 
James its leader, Paul, Barnabas, 
Judas, Silas, the church at Antioch. 


The Lesson Statement. 

A Judaizing party sprang up in the 
Christian church who insisted that cir- 
cumcision was necessary. A council 
was held at Jerusalem to discuss the 
question. James presided. Peter testi- 


fied that circumcision and other rites 
of Judaism were nonessential. Paul 
and Barnabas added their testimony 
and James brought in the verdict that 
Gentiles must not be required to sub- 
mit to circumcision. The Jerusalem 


‘church resolved to write to them a let- 


ter of sympathy and instruction, en- 
corsing the work of Paul and Barnabas 
and urging all to exercise Christian 
charity. 
Daily Readings. 

M., May 17—Acts 15:1-I1. 

Tu., May 18—Acts 15 :12-21. 

W., May 19—Acts 15 :22-35. 

Th., May 20—Matt. 23 :1-13. 

I*., May 21—Gal. 2:1-10. . 

S., May 22—Gal. 5 :1-14. 

Su., May 23—Gal. 6:7-18. 


Lesson 9. James 2:14-26. May 30. 
Believing and Doing. 

Golden Text—Faith without works 
is dead.—Jas. 2:20. 

Time—Probably 51. 

Place—Jerusalem. 

Persons—James, brother of the 
Lord, the local head of the oldest 
church, writer of this epistle. 


The Lesson Statement. 


Faith which does not show itself in 
works can do no good to its possessor 
or to the world. 

If one says he has faith, call upon 
him to show it by his good works, for 
in no other way can faith become visi- 
ble. It is not enough to believe that 
God is the one and only God; even 
devils believe that. Abraham and 
Rahab proved their faith. Without 
works belief is not faith, any more than 
a human body is a man after the spirit 
has left it. 

Daily Readings. 


M., May 24—Jas. 2:14:26. 
Tu., May 25—Jas. 1 :16-27. 
W., May 26—Matt. 7:15-209. 
Th., May 27—Titus 3:1-8. 
F., May 28—II Peter 1:1-11. 
S., May 29—I John 3:13-24. 
Su., May 30—Col. 3:1-15. 


Lesson 10. James 3:1-12. June 6. 
The Power of the Tongue. 


Golden Text—Whose_ keepeth his 
mouth and his tongue keepeth his soul 
from troubles.—Proy. 21:23. 


The Lesson Statement. 


Each of us often makes mistakes. If 
one makes no mistakes in speaking, he 
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is able to control every power of his 
body. We control horses by bits in 
their mouths and ships by rudders. 
The tongue is a small but very impor- 
tant member of the human body. It 
i: a great boaster and when kindled by 
the spirit of evil sets all the wheels of 
life afire. Beasts and birds have been 
tamed by man but he cannot tame the 
tongue. The same tongue may bless 
and curse. 

Teachings—He who controls his 
tongue is spared much trouble. The 
tongue has great power for good or 
evil. 

Daily Readings. * 

M., May 31—James 3:1-12. 

Tu., June 1—Jer. 9:1-8. 

W., June 2—Zech. 8:9-17. 

Th., June 3—Ps. 52. 

F., June 4—Ps. 12. 

S., June 5—Prov. 10:11-22. 

Su., June 6—Ps. 34:11-18. 


Lesson 11. Heb. 11:1-40. June 13. 


Heroes of Faith. 

Golden Text—Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.—Heb. 11:1. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews— 
Authorship unknown, some claiming 
Luke, others Barnabas, others Apollos. 

Place of writing was Italy, probably 
Rome, and its date between 65 and 68 
Dab) 

The Lesson Statement. 

One characteristic of vital religious 
faith is that it is the foundation upon 
which stands all that the Christian 
hopes for. It is the power that keeps 
unseen realities before the soul. In the 
Old Testament, men attained their 
eminence through faith in the unseen 
God and assurance of unseen spiritual 
realities. 

The Aim of the Epistle—To cheer 
and strengthen the Christian Jews 
who were in distress. 

Daily Readings. 

M., June 7—Heb. 11 :1-12. 

Tu., June 8—Heb. 11:13-31, 

W., June 9—Heb. 11 :32-40. 

Th., June 10o—Neh, 211-20. 

F., June 11—D an. 6:1-10. 

S., June 12—Heb. 12:1-13. 

Su., June 13—Rom. 8 :31-39. 


Lesson 12. Review. June 20. 

Golden Text—With great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus.—Acts 4:33. 

Teaching—Jesus says to all Chris- 
tians, “Ye are my witnesses.” 

We are taught in this quarter about 
the Holy Spirit, Jesus, Christ and 
prayer. 


1, The Holy Spirit. We are taught 
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as to His guidance, being filled with 
Him as a preparation for service, His 
fullness, His guiding the church, call- 
ing men and sending them forth to 
definite work, imparting spiritual dis- 
cernment and boidness, His presidency 
in the council of the church. 

2. Jesus Christ. He shines with a 
glory above that of the noontime sun; 
He is the Head of the Church; He is 
the center of true preaching; He is the 
One through whom forgiveness of sin 
is preached and in whom all who be- 
lieve are justified from all things; He 
is the Mighty Deliverer from sickness; 
the One who fulfills and brings to an 
end the law of Moses. 

peaeiwayer:.olhe prayer’ of .Cor- 
nelius and of Peter is answered; prayer 
opens the doors of a Roman prison; it 
is the proof of the genuineness of 
Saul’s conversion; it brings the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit and preparation 


for missionary service. 
PI a ad 


THE SPRING MEETINGS. 
Henry P. Judd. 


The season for the semi-annual 
meetings of the various Island Sunday 
School Associations is now over and 
we can look back upon the transac- 
tions of the Associations and note 
progress. 

‘The Friend” for April contained a 
brief account of the Hawaii Associa- 
tion meeting at Kohala from March 
17-19. @ 

On March 22nd I rode from Kohala 
to Kukuihaele via Waimea and “Mud 
Lane” and when I reached the church 
~T found a number of people who had 
been waiting for me over an hour. 
After a short address an opportunity 
was given the Sunday School workers 
for answering questions in regard to 
the needs of the Sunday School. After 
the meeting I became the guest of Mr. 
William Horner for the night and the 
next morning went with him to the 

bluffs overlooking the sea and enjoyed 
the view of the magnificent line of cliffs 
from Waipio to beyond Waimanu. 

Leaving Kukuihaele, the muddy con- 
dition of the roads was most noticeable 
and this was characteristic of the 
greater portion of the highway along 
the Hamakua coast. Between Paauilo 
and Ookala they were almost impassi- 
ble in some stretches. ; 

At Paauhau I met the Rev C. M. 
Kamakawiwoole, who has been pastor 
there for twenty-one years. We rode 
together to Paauilo and after Inch 
held a long meeting in the Maunahoano 
Church. The spirit of interest among 
' the people made up for the smallness 
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of number and we were most cordially 
received. The people wished to hear 
of the Sunday School work in other 
parts of Hawaii nei and | was glad to 
tell them of the progress made in many 
places. Returning with Mr. Kamaka- 
wiwoole to Paauhau | spent the night 
at his home and the next morning he 
and I rode down to the plantation man- 
ager’s house and were entertained at 
lunch by Mr. and Mrs. Gibb. It was 
a long ride in the afternoon down the 
coast to Laupahoehoe and rather tire- 
some to be on the continual look-out 
for the shallowest and thinnest mud 
through which to guide my horse, The 
reports that have appeared from time 
to time in the daily press regarding the 
Hamakua roads are certainly not ex- 
aggerated. Traveling in that district 
is slow, tedious and sometimes dan- 
gerous. 

The Laupahoehoe Church people had 
planned an informal reception and 
musicale for me, and so after giving 
an address on Sunday School work, we 
were treated to ice cream and cake and 
the Maluo brothers and others furnish- 
ed music. It was a very pleasant even- 
ing in the Church. 

‘The next morning I visited the pub- 
lic school and Mr. Marshall, the prin- 
cipal, and Mr. Samuel Maluo, his as- 
sistant, conducted the school chorus 
and school orchestra in a very credit- 
able manner. 

The latter organization, only two 
months old, is making rapid progress 
and it is interesting to note the various 
nationalities represented in its mem- 
bership. 

The ride to Hilo took me through an 
almost unbroken line of plantations, 
with a better road than Hamakua pos- 
sesses, and with a number of charming 
gulches and streams, and many splen- 
did views of the ocean dashing up 
against the cliffs. Before the afternoon 
was over I was once more in Hilo, 
having completed the circuit of the is- 
land in five weeks. It would be in- 
judicious to put into print any com- 
parison of certain districts with certain 
other districts of Hawaii, but it is a 
safe and true statement when I say 
that in every part of the big island you 
will find big-hearted and generous peo- 
ple who are interested in the work of 
the Kingdom of Heaven and are doing 
faithful service among our Sunday 
Schools. 


The Lahaina Meeting. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Terry entertain- 
ed me over night in Hilo and the next 
morning I sailed on the “Mauna Kea” 
for Lahaina. At Mahukona Mr. and 
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Mrs. Gulick, Mr. Oleson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nakuina boarded the steamer and we 
had a rough trip across the Hawaii 
channel. 

At Lahaina we found that the meet- 
ings had already begun and a day each 
had been. devoted to the Sunday School 
and to the Christian Endeavor. 

Saturday, May 27th, was the time 
scheduled for the Sunday School Hoike 
instead of Sunday as is the usual cus- 
tom. The change proved very satis- 
factory, though perhaps the attendance 
was not as large as it would have been 
were it held on Sunday. 

The Wainee Sunday School and the 
Lahainaluna boys were the chief per- 
formers and they did well. During the 
morning I gave an address on ‘The 
Sunday School—a Place for Worship 
and a Place for Bible Study.” In the 
afternoon there was another meeting 
to discuss the question of the study of 
the Easter lesson in the schools. A 
concert was given in the Hale Aloha 
that evening and was attended by a 
large number. 

Sunday morning the services in the 
Wainee Church were most impressive 
and helpful. As already recorded in 
our last issue there were ten additions 
to the membership of the Church. 
Some splendid addresses were given in 
the afternoon in the Hale Aloha and 
a Christian Endeavor rally was held in 
the evening. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
were devoted to the business sessions 
of the “Aha Makua,”’ the Christian En- 
deavor and the Sunday Schools, to- 
gether with addresses on vital topics 
of the day, sermon outline drill, prayer- 
meetings, farewell reception and con- 
COLE EUG 

From every standpoint the Lahaina 
meeting was most successful and 
“progress” was the key-note. 

In the Sunday School Association a 
rule was passed which will prevent the 
imposition of any tax upon Sunday 
Schools at the time of the quarterly 
reviews, the money going into the 
pockets of the district superintendents. 
This practise has sometimes worked a 
hardship upon the Sunday Schools and 
its abolition is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


The Waikane Meeting. 


Returning to Honolulu April rst, 
there was an interval of a week be- 
fore the Oahu Association met at Wai- 
kane, Koolaupoko, on April oth. 

The sessions of the “Aha Makua,” 
the Christian Endeavor and the Sun- 
day School Association were completed 
in two days. Most of the work was of 
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a routine character and only one reform 
was instituted, viz.: the denial of a re- 
quest to assess each Sunday School one 
dollar for the benefit of the Sunday 
School Association treasury. A satis- 
factory balance in the treasury was an 
unanswerable argument against the 
tax. 

Rey. J. P. Erdman spoke in behalf of 
the Pocket Testament League, urging 
all the ministers and delegates to join 
and to read the Bible every day. 

Several of the delegates returned to 
Honolulu Saturday afternoon, but 
many remained for the concert and the 
Sunday services. 

At the concert in the “Lanakila 
Hall”. Saturday evening there were 
representatives from many of the Oahu 
Churches who sang sweetly. After 
the program, a number of views of the 
Passion Play were shown on the screen 
by Mr. Ed..Towse with the aid of his 
stereopticon and thus a very pleasant 
entertainment was concluded. 

Easter Day was observed at the 
Waikane Church by a preaching ser- 
vice, the sermon being delivered by 
Rev. M. K. Nakuina, followed by the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
then came a Sunday School Hoike in 
which the Kaneohe and Waikane 
schools were represented by large con- 
tingents. The singing was excellent, 
the recitations well done and tke short 
addresses were spirited. After the suc- 
cessful session the various delegates 
and Sunday School people sat down te 
a luncheon in the hall. 

In the afternoon some of the people 
went home; others returned the next 
day and the Spring meeting of the 
Oahu Association went down on the 
pages of history. 


The Waimea Meeting. 


The Kauai Association met at Wai- 
mea, Kauai, from Friday, the 23rd, till 
Monday, the 26th, and was a very suc- 
cessful meeting. The business sessions 
of the Sunday School Association were 
on Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
After the reading of the usual reports 
and other routine business, there was 


a short discussion of topics relating to | 


Sunday School work, followed by.an 
address by the superintendent. The 
usual custom of having a concert was 
observed and a large and representa- 
tive audience gathered in the Waimea 
Public Hall Saturday evening. 
program contained vocal and instru- 
rental selections by musicians from all 
parts of Kauai, which were well ren- 
dered and enthusiastically received. 
The proceeds from this concert 
amounted to about $185.00, which, ad- 
ded to the proceeds of a similar con- 
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cert two weeks before, furnished quite 
a large sum to defray the expenses of 
the convention. 

Sunday morning there was a very 
impressive service; several new mem- 
bers were admitted to membership, and 
a number of adults and children were 
baptized, after which the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. 
Then came the Hoike, which, both in 
the matter of attendance and in the 
quality of the singing and recitations 
was easily the best Hoike held in many 
years on Kauai. To mention the excel- 
lent singing of any one Sunday School 
class would be to mention them all. 

An interesting service was held in 
the afternoon by the Junior C. E. of 
Waimea, which showed that the young 
people are growing in C. E. life and 
experience. 

The closing session of the, day was 
held in the interest of the C. E., dur- 
ing which the Rev. M. K. Nakuina 


Christian Endeavor Society (among Bohemian people) in Lodz, 
Russian Poland. 


igave an address. on the subject of 
tithe-giving, after which Rev. W. B.! 
Oleson spoke of the three things that 
hinder people in their religious life. 
The business sessions of the Associa- 
tion and the Sunday School Associa- 
tion were concluded Monday after- 
noon, and Monday night a farewell and 
social meeting was held. The Associa- 
tion will meet in Koloa next October. 


se te te 
WANTED. 


If any of our subscribers have 
copies of “The Friend” of October, 
1908, which they do not care to pre- 
serve, they will confer a favor on the 
publisher by sending the same to this 
office. 


I od 


In Makaweli, Camp 4, Mr. Takaha- 
shi has a class of 35 young men who 
come together regularly for the study 
of the Bible. 

we oe Ut 

Those who have so kindly contrib- 

uted pictures, calendars and illustrated 


papers for our Japanese camp work, 
will be pleased to know that thousands 
of these have been distributed, the peo- 
ple of the camps receiving them eager- 
ly, and expressing their appreciation of 
the kindness of the givers. 

After the meetings are over the 
evangelist has a new opportunity to 
move among the people, seeing what 
use they have made of the pictures, 
and offering to supply them, at cost 
price, with colored card board with 
which they can make very pretty 
mounted wall decorations. 


se ee 


Mr. S. Takahashi has a Sunday 
School at Camp 2, Makaweli, which is 
as well ordered as any school we have 
seen. ‘The children are alert and at- 
tentive, and whether marching or seat- 
ed, whether repeating what they have 
memorized or learning something new, 
show the effects of unusually fine train- 
ing, 


se ee 


A good friend has found a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon entertainment for his 
children in setting them to work at cut- 
ting pictures for our Camp work. Per- 
haps some other parents will welcome 
the suggestion as to how to keep dear 
fingers out of mischief by giving them 
agreeable and useful occupation, and 
incidentallv cultivating a love of work- 
ing for others. 


I I 
THE FRIEND SUPPLEMEN® 


The Friend is issuing a supplement 
with this number, containing the four 
papers to be discussed at the Annual 
Meeting of the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association. 

This supplement was printed for the 
especial use of the members of the As- 
sociation, but if-it is desired by other 
subscribers a copy will be sent on ap- 
plication. The papers included are: 

“The Lincoln Pledge Movement,” by 
William A. Bowen. 

“Marriage and Divorce,’ by Perley 
L. Horne; 

“Simultaneous Method of Evangel- 
ism,” by Paul Super. 

“The Dearth of Ministers For Our 
Churches—Cause and Remedy,” by 
Rev. J. M. Lydgate. 


se ee 
ORGANS. 


There is a demand for organs for 
use in our evangelistic field. We 
wonder whether there is a supply, 
second-hand, at a reasonable price, 
in the homes of some friends of 
Missions. 


‘ 
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county now has seventy licensed liquor 
dealers, the number should be as great 
another year. Certainly it should not 
be greater; there is no suspicion that 
any citizen or tourist has suffered for 
a drink, this year. 

No renewal ought to be granted to 
one who has violated the conditions of 
the license that he has, or given any un- 
usual trouble to the police, or even come 
under general suspicion as to the char- 
acter of his place. 

No license ought to be granted, or re- 
newed, for a saloon, or wholesale liquor 
store, in close proximity to a military 
camp or reservation. A man holding a 
wholesale license was caught recently 
with a wagon load of bottled liquors 
supplying enlisted men, on the Leilehua 
reservation. He was held in camp until 
he could be delivered with the goods on 
him, into the hands of an officer. If what 
he was doing was a genuine delivery of 
liquors ordered from him, he ought 
nevertheless to lose his license the com- 
ing year. Or, if it was a fake delivery 
he should be retired summarily from the 
list of eligibles. 

It is the law of Congress and the poli- 
ey of the officer in command to permit 
no beer or liquors to be sold in camp. 
The War Department, and the Navy 
Department also, are doing their best 
to protect the camps, on the outside as 
well. Into that effort the Commission 
ought to go heartily and loyally. This 
country must have sober soldiers and 
sailors. Life in camp is monotonous 
and in a measure idle; the men are cut 
off from nearly all the influences that 
tend to make it easy for civil'ans to ab- 
stain. It ought to be axiomatic in the 
Commission that no countenance will be 
given, nor any mercy shown, to violators 


of the spirit of the law protecting sol- 


diers and sailors from the most common 
and most dangerous temptation that be- 


’ sets them. 


If the Commission believes that anti- 
saloon sentiment has progressed during 
the year, the number of licenses should 
be reduced accordingly, even without 
any charges being brought against the 
present holders. A reduction of 25 per 
cent, in Honolulu would seem not un- 
reasonable. 

It is to be hoped that the Commis- 
sioners will rise superior to the “blind 
pig” bugaboo. [Illicit dealing should be 
fought of course; it has been faithfully 
and efficiently fought in Oahu up to 
this time. But wherever there are li- 


_censed liquor houses, unlicensed sales 


will fllourish. There is abundant evi- 
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cence of the fact, that prohibitory areas 
support fewer “blind pigs” than those 
that issue licenses. There is only one 
dam that drops that litter, in Hawaii, 
and that in polite society avoids the un- 
pleasant suoid reference by calling it- 
self a iiquor store. 

All Sunday selling should be cut out, 
save only at hotels, with bona fide meals, 
and market places should be protected 
by a wide belt of dry contiguous terri- 
fory; and as to this, wholesale and re- 
tail places are equally objectionable. 
Restaurant licenses should vigorously 
exclude sales without meals, or with 
fake meals; and the usual sandwich farce 
should mean the prompt withdrawal of 
a license. Every licensee should be 
prohibited to sell on the afternoon of 
pay day, on penalty of losing his license, 
and the sale to any known minor, post- 
ed person, or person visibly drunk 
should mean immediate cancellation of 
the license. The sale to illicit dealers 
knowingly, or under circumstances of 
strong suspicion, should forfeit any 
wholesale license. 

Immediate attention should be paid to 
the character of liquors sold. There are 
some “blends” on sale in this market, 
one drink of which would fetch a war 
whoop irom the steam dredge in the 
bay. Wholesale licensees ought to be 
made to conform to the federal pure 
food law, and in addition be forbidden 
to indulge in “blends” of any kind. 

The fact that a licensee has money 
invested in his place is a tender point 
with business men; but it ought to 
weigh absolutely nothing as against a 
good reason for withholding or cancel- 
ling the license. The investor in a li- 
cense knows what he is buying—a per- 
mit for one year. Let him look out for 
himself, as his customers and victims 
have to do. 

There is no call for squeamish tender- 
ness in such matters. The business is 
bad, although we think we have to en- 
dure it yet awhile. But the liquor sell- 
ers have had ample warning, and they 


know the rules of the game. Let them 
play it man fashion, or quit. 
The good unofficial citizens must 


throw the weight of their influence on 
the side of law and order. There ought 
to be no land, or house, leasable for a 
drink shop, wholesale or retail, near a 
camp or a market. No good citizen 
ought carelessly to sign a liquor dealer's 
petition or go on his bond, or permit 
his representative to do so. Many tem 
perance men in Honolulu are parties to 
the liquor business today, becatise some 
good-natured manager of their property 
has signed a license petition. 
Newspapers that stand for high ideals 
and clean politics, ought to decline to 
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sell space for liquor advertisements. It 
used to be thought that publishers had 
no right so to decline, but there is no 
longer any question about that. The 
huge black-letter advertisements of beer 
and whiskey, that disfigure, even our 
best papers, are not especially expected 
to produce sales directly. The men in 
these islands who buy such goods know 
what they want and where to get it. 
Nobody buys beer because he sees a 
page panegyric about it in big type. 
Such advertising is simply useful, and 
wholly intended, for publicity, to keep 
the young and the ignorant familiar with 
the subject, immune to new truth about 
it, and in the line of future exploitation. 

And finally, it would be a great help 
to a cause that needs assistance; and 
would pay big dividends on the invest- 
ment of personal influence, if alcoholic 
beverages were to become conspicuous 
by their absence from the clubs where 
the most cultured and prosperous citi- 
zens are in control, and from the private 
hospitality of men of commanding posi- 
tion. The destruction of the weak comes 
not a little from the poor creatures try- 
ing to immitate the strong. 

At the best there is a long hard fight 
ahead, and every man and woman that 
believes the beverage liquor traffic to be 
against the best interests of the people, 
ought to lend a hand, each in his own 
way, “according as God hath dealt to 
every one of us the measure of faith.” 


Hawan Cousins 


EX TRACTS FROM OLD LETTERS 


The Death of Kinau. 


Kinau, the governor of these Islands 
and the associate in power with the 
King, is dead. This has been a dread- 
ful shock to this nation and to us all. 
She was the great friend of the mis- 
sion and the prop as it were to the 
Islands. At the time when the King 
chose her as his associate there was 
great rejoicing among all who had any 
regard for the prosperity of the nation 
or the cause of missions. That was an 
eventful time. Every prohibition was 
taken off and the wicked man was left 
to let loose his passions with even the 
confidence of the King and his cour- 
tiers. The King bought barrels of rum 
and placed them in his yard and all 
who wished were encouraged to drink 
and some who were Church members 
commanded to do it. Of course, a 
ereat many fell but I was speaking of 
Kinau. 
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Valuable Book 
Free On Request 


We will send, free of charge, our pamphlet, ‘‘Banking by Mail,” 
to all who will write for it. 
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This booklet shows why banking by mail is practicable, safe, 
and advantageous, and explains how to do it. 


Write today; a postal card will do. 


address plainly. 


BANK OF HAWAII, 


Judd Building, Fort and Merchant Streets. 


Please write your name and 


She has seemed to be the balance |a nation wail. You can have no idea 


wheel. 
not know who will fill her place. She 
has occupied the station I suppose 
seven or eicht years. Her disease was 
the palsy. Saturday morning she was 


She is taken away and we do| 


fit: 

Her husband and friends have sat by 
her bedside fasting ever since she was 
taken ill. They sometimes gave vent 
to their grief before she was senseless 


taken numb and lost the use of one|but she always disapproved and stop- 


side, the next day became sleepy, final-|ped them. 


Now there was no one to 


ly it settled on the brain and it became jhinder, they gave full vent to their 


impossible to wake her and on Thurs- | grief. 


day noon she died. 
known that she was dangerously ill, 
vessels were dispatched in every direc- 
tion and brought the King and most of 


die. 

The King arrived about an hour be- 
fore she died. His appearance is said 
to have'been very affecting. His whole 
frame seemed agitated. His coun- 
tenance pale and full of anxiety. He 
entered the room cast a look at his sis- 
ter then turning threw his arms around 
the neck of Hoapili-wahine, 
mother. They both wept a long time, 
the doctor was obliged to stop them 
for fear it would be injurious to his 
health. After he did they seemed a 
little more calm and united with Mr. 
Bingham in singing a hymn and pray- 
er. Then they requested the mis- 
sionaries to go home that they might 
be left alone. How dreadful to hear 


jish. 
the chiefs here that they might see her) days but he is now better. 


their | 


This continued till sun down 


On its being;iwhen the King began to feel unwell,— 


sent for Doctor Judd who found him 
highly excited, very nervous and fever- 
This fever continued for a few 
It is now 
a week since she died but she still lies 
in the house waiting for the arrival of 
the old Governor of Kauai to come 
when she will be buried or removed. 
She has left an infant daughter to 
whom she seemed to devote her only 
thought. 


The Trials of Clothing. 
January 24, 1840. 
People at home seem to think that 
missionaries live like the savages 
among whom they dwell but they have 
not correct ideas upon the subject. It 
is not the object of the missionary to 
teach himself barbarism,—on the con- 


jtrary he should by example endeavor 


tc teach the nation civilization, its 
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1 A 
benefits, comforts and _ pleasures. 
Therefore missionaries consider it a 


duty on this account as well as for the 
good of their families, their own health 
and the honor of their country to live 
in a decent, respectable manner. 

We have comfortable apartments 
which we endeavor to keep in order 
and cleanly so that whenever called 
upon by people of English or Euro- 
pean countries we need not blush for 
ours or put our friends, our patrons or 
our country to blush for us. The same 
with regard to dress. Some neople will 
send out old things for us to wear 


‘which would not be fit to be worn by 


the Americans. For instance, by the 
last arrival there were sent to this mis- 
sion from the rich citv of Philadelphia, 
two boxes of Navariono bonnets; 
freight cost $15.00. Now we would 
much sooner wear stich things in 
Philadelphia than in Honolulu. As to 
the natives they have been able to 
make themselves straw bonnets and 
they make very good ones. I presume 
they will not care to exchange for pa- 
per that will be spoiled by a week in a 
shower. Now those boxes will be a 
dead loss to the mission and more than 
all the donors doubtless feel that they 
have done a very generous action. 
Dresses made at home rarely fit and 
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are frequently ruined by being made 
The dresses | 


so they cannot be altered. 
you sent were loose dresses. I never 
wear such unless I am obliged to by 
being sick or on the bed. 
February 2oth. 
The natives seem much taken with 
the bonnets and I think we shall be 
able to sell them so as not to be any 
losers by the donation. 
June 3rd. 
A few bonnets were sold but the re- 
mainder will probably continue on hand 
as the people have made discovery that 
shower will spoil them. They there- 
fore think they are not worth having. 
I a 
MARRIED. 


WARREN-TOWER—In Pasadena, Cal., Mar. 
I, 1909, by Rev. Robert Burdett. J. T. War- 
ren of Honolulu and Grace H. Tower of 
Pasadena. 

OSS-MOSSMAN—In Honolulu, Mar. 4, 1909, 
Carl Oss and Jessie Mossman. 

JUDD-HACKETT—At Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, New York, on Mar. 6th, t909, Mr. 
Lawrence McCully Judd to Miss Florence 
Bell Hackett. 

SHANER-ASCH—In Honolulu, Mar. 7, 1909, 
by Rev. J. T. Jones, B. R. Shaner and Freda 
Asch. 

WILCOX-WILCOX—At Lihue, Kauai, Mar. 
to, 1900. Albert S. Wilcox and Ethel Kala- 
mann Wilcox. 

LUDWIGSEN-McQUEEN — In Honolulu, 
Mar. 15, 1909, by Father Stephen, Chas. F. 
Ludwigsen and Ethel F. McQueen. 


DIED. 


BECKWITH—At Haiku, Maui, Mar. 3, 1909, 
Rev. Edward G. Beckwith, D.D., 
president of Oahu College and pastor of 
Central Union Church. aged 83 years. 

STRATEMEYER—In Honolulu, Mar. 3, 1909, 
George Stratemeyer, for many years an effhi- 
cient officer in the Custom House Service, 
aged 54 years. 

PEACOCK—In Honolulu, Mar. 8, 1909, W. C. 
Peacock, aged 50 years. 

REIS—In Honolulu, Mar. 8, 1900, J. J. de 
Reis. 

LINDSAY—In Honolulu, Mar. 9, 1909, 
Thomas Lindsay, result of accident, aged 69 
years. 

KEA—In Honclulu, Mar. 12, 1909, John M. 
Kea, captain of Co. G, National Guard of 
Hawaii. 

BISHOP—In Honolulu, Mar. 23. 1909, Rev. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D.D., scientist, editor, 
preacher, writer for many papers and for 
some time principal of Lahainauna Seminary, 
aged 83 years. 
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missioner of the Hawaiian Government 
to the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, and attended the ex- 
position in that capacity. In 1896 Am- 
herst College conferred on htin the de- 
|gree of Doctor in Divinity. In 1884 
ihe won the third Warner prize of $50 
for a competitive essay on the “Red 
Glows” of the previous year. Some of 
his other principal publications have 
been: 1888, ‘Why Hawaiians are Dying 
Out”; 1892, (in science) “The Sun Ne- 
cessarily a Variable Body”; also about 
140 letters to the Washington Star, 
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Washington, D. C., from 1893 onward; 
also about 4o letters to the Independent, 
N. Y., from 1893 onward. 

Dr. Bishop was a constant contri- 
butor for many years to the local pa- 
pers, few important current subjects, es- 
pecially those having a scientific bear- 
ing, escaping some timely, luminous and 
entertaining discussion from his pen. 

His surviving children are John 5S. 
Bishop, M. D., of Astoria, Oregon, and 
Mrs. Jonathan Shaw of Honolulu. 

His father, Rev. Artemas Bishop, 
died in Honolulu, in December, 1872, 
aged 77 years. His mother died at Kai- 
lua, Hawaii, February 28, 1828. Hers 
was the first death among the. mission- 


aries to Hawaii—Hawaiian Star. 
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GENERAL BANKING—Issues Drafts, 
Cable. 


Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


— a 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd 


(Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory | 
of Hawaii. 


| 


PAID-UP CAPIT AT ras ctesmovee $600,000.00 | 


$ UE IU SS) Fr oe che crease ticiere etre ieee 300,000.00 | 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ......... 107,346.65 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
Charles: Mz Cooket tin’? cco eae President | 
BCH TON GRA OSes one eee Vice-President 
EF. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President | 
CH: Cooke vivastecers co otuepasste corer etree Cashier 
lias: HEL USt Acer ire svete aah Assistant Cashier 
BBY Damonetee'd.5 Ghee oot Assistant Cashier 


£. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. McCandless, 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 
Strict Attention Given to all Branches of 
Banking. 


JUDD BUILDING. FORT STREET. 


POP Ei eae N 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 


frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber 
Hose, &c. Second floor, take the 
Elevator. 


Ged DAY <& 10) 
FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a Speciality 


BPO Co: 


PO. BOX:716 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 


Guaranteed the Beat and full 16 
ounces, 


HENRY MAY & CO. Ltn. 
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| KIGS OF ALL KINDS 


| Honolutn 
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A. SCHAEFER & CQ., 
° Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres't; W. M. Alexander, 2d) 
Vice-Pres’'t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION | 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & | 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Ory Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 


Yeu. Marn 109 


| LUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 


C, A. Bevura, Mer 


GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


FAUSSPRECKELS*S& COs 
BANKERS. 


C se 


Draw Exchange on the pricipal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 
ae 


Hawaiian Islands. 


NEW 


} 
| 


IN ENGLISH, HAWAI- 
IAN, JAPANESE, CHI- 
NESE, SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE - - - 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


Merchant and Alakea Streets, 
Honolulu. 


C 


May, 1909. 


c BREWER & CO., Limited, 


|General Mercantile Commission Agents. 


Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 


| Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 


luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 
Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 
Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C.H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Nirectors. 


EWERS &. COOKE, Ltd, 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING 


MATERIALS, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 
6 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS, 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


W. W. AHANA & CO., LTD, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. 


Telephone Blue 2741 
62 King Street 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., % 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. ; 
Chairs to Rent, 


LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT S'T. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 
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We bere bigbly resolve 
Chat these dead shall not die in vain, 
Chat this nation under God, 
Sball bave a new birth of freedom, 


And that the government 


Of the people, 


NN 


Sem 


Pay 


By the people, 
for the people, 


Sball not perish from the earth. 


—President Lincoln at Gettysburg 
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HAW4ANAN TRUST CO,. IOs S Se Be SE Eg lB) 


LIMITED 
SS 


i {arin fe : , 
Fire, mai ie in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
4 a _Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 
; e an : 
ss ial Sts. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
SURETY ON BONDS : : cor 
A special rate is made to Mission 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 


Building. 


Churches on Sunday Schools in the Islands. 
Clubs of 25 to. one address 25 cents a 
| piece per year. 


OLLEGELELEEES, 


The magnificent residence trace of 
the Oahu College. and all M. Os and checks should be made 


out to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 

All Communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, corner 
| Alakea and Merchant Sts., Honolulu, T. H,, 
| and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th 


| 
| 
| All business letters should be addressed 
| 
| 
COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW | 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the casizt terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. | atthe eabnth 
{ 
i i as to building ‘require- 
ee . " THE Boarp oF Epirors: 
ments, etc., apply to 


Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 
Frank S, Scudder, Managing Editor. 
Sereno E. Bishop, D. D. 

\ J. F. Cowan. 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
205 McCandless Building. , 


Honolulu - - - - Hawaiian Islands. F. W. Damon. 
A. A. Ebersole. 
~ Orramel H. Gulick. 
AHU COLLEGn. sear | 
W. B. Oleson. 


(Arthur F. Griffiths, 
and 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A.B., President.) Theodore Richards. 


Paul Super. 
Edward W. Thwing. 
William D. Westervelt. 


1 < “a 
Entered October 27, 1902, at Honoiulu, Hawati, as second 
class matter, under actof Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Peloubets Notes 
Tarbelis Notes 


Torreys Gist of the Lesson. 
Coon’s Pocket Commentary 
on the S. S. lessons for next 
year just received. 

Have you ordered your 


Sunday School Supplies for 1909, 


if not let us send in your 
order. Promptservice. East- 
ern prices. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


rts 5 5 


(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 


College preparatory work, 
together with special 


Commercial, 


Music, and 


Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College, - - - Honolulu, H. T. 


is) M. WHITNY, M.D, D.D. S. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Wort Street. - - - Boston Building. Honolulu, 


| Is published the first week of each month 


t UNE,-1909--., 


B ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, — 


Established in 1858. fs eee 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 4 
Business. Loans made on approved security. — 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant: — 
ed. Deposits received on current account. sub: 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main-— 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, — 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life,” Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable bgt 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS. BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
S Ee@:U' RATT Ss 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 


Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss : 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Ete, 


Honolum - - - - Hawaiian Islands. — 


CASTLE &: COOKE, LT Ds: 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and Genera! Insurance Agent. 
REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apekaa Suga? Company. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con, Pineapple Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa COMA tas 
Fulton Iron Works of St: Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 7 
arsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. (Pe: 
Weston’s Centrifugals. pts | 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher, 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. ; 
Demings SuPerheters © 3 
Green’s Fue Econ c-nizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Panters Line Shipping Co. 
Etna Insurance Company. 3 ¥ 
Citizens Insurance Co.. (H4rtford Fire.) == 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. (Marine Dept: 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co: ; 
Protector Underwriters of the Pheonix of :; 
Ha! tford. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston, 


eee | AUGUR, M. D., 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. The Together Campaign. | A——— of Turkey were missionaries of 
Three of our greatest missionary ithe Church on the B——— foundation, 
5 Set ty soceties on the Mainland, the Ameri- |that the C——— family of China were 
can Board, the American Missionary |#kewise on the D memorial 
Association and the Home Missionary fund, etc., for several of the most noted 


May 15, 1909. 
An annual report has just been. sub- 
mitted to the Board showing a balance 


(instead of the deficit which our people 


have grown to be accustomed) of 
$1000.00. 


The details of this report will soon 


be published. 

One feature of it will interest our 
readers and we condense facts showing 
the amount spent by the Board in the 


different islands: 


TAGs. ck es ae ee $14,435.67 
Mant aad Molokai-...°..... 12,136.20 
PIER Sat 2 Bit icles ch wea a 7,OLO.27 
Aa bes «+ HMRI Moc eot i 3 18,883.28 


A 
A sum incapable of division 


on the above basis and 
otherwise accounted for... 8,045.35 
Mi cpalee lS IO ee 60,518.77 


In the above figures, were divided 


pro rata certain expenses of adminis- 


tration in a purely arbitrary manner. 
A statement of receipts would be a dif- 


ferent matter. 


“TERS 


society, Nave “been carrying (on a 
vigorous campaign to secure $500,000, 
of which about $275,0c0 are needed to 


fund to push the work at home and 
abroad. 
million seems guaranteed and it looks 
as though the entre amount would be 
raised. The admirable way in which 
the movement has been conducted has 
igreatly strengthened the cause of imis- 
sions. Much educational work has 
been done and the three societies have 
been brought close together. Hawaii 
has not been included in the campaign 
because of its distance from the Main- 
land. But it should not consent to be 
left out of this great movemesi and it 
ought not to.be difficult to devise a 
form of partcipation that will give a 
distinct impetus to the cause of mis- 
sions throughout all the Churches of 
the nation. 
sot 
Church Endowments. 
The unsavory record of the adminis- 
tration of its trust by New York’s 
oni Church helps to sustain the 


Ss 
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contention of those who believe that 
the funds given to endow Churches 
should be safeguarded by a large 
measure of popular control. Perhaps 
the best form of endowment is that 
prescribing the use of income for sus- 
taining missionaries under the great 
missionary boards. Hawaii could not 
influence more vitally and permanently 
Be cause of Christ’s Kingdom through- 
out America than by the creation of a 
[number of endowments connected with 
stich Churches as Central Union, Hilo 
| First, Makawao and the like, each 
Cipiies the name of some one of the 
historic missionary families of the Ter- 
ritory and each furnishing a missionary 
Ito the American Board. The sum of 
| $25,000 would yield an income suffici- 
ent to maintain a missionary family. 
Think for instance of the wide influence 
that would be created by the mere state- 


ment in Central Union’s calendar from | 


Sunday to Sunday that Rev. and Mrs. 


pay off the debts of the three societies, | 
and $225,000 as a forward movement | 


About one-third of the half- 


;missionary households of Hawaii. 
Such a movement would preserve in 
the best way the splendid names of 
the past here and would carry on the 
work with which they are associated 
through the coming generations. The 
stipulation that the income must be 
used through the American Board to 
support missionaries who shall be mis- 
sionaries of Central Union Church 
would ensure a vital living connection 
with a permanent organization in the 
Islands. Is it not a scheme worth 
working? If a beginning could be 
made now while the “Together Cam- 
naign” is being pushed on the Main- 
land, it would be felt throughout the 
American Churches. Who will in- 
augurate it by the first gift of $25,000? 
to ee 
Where Save In Hawaii? 


It would be hard to duplicate any- 
where on earth outside of this Territory 
‘he inclusive, inter-racial, polyreligious, 
multinational and many-tongued charac- 
ceristics of the Kahului Union Church. 
lhe town itself bears all the raw, new- 
made, bustling, ambitious marks of the 
Western prairie frontier county seat plus 
the broad ocean at its front, entrancing 
jao Vallev with West Maui mountain on 
the left and noble old Haleakala for a 
background. Its appetite is to hecome 
second only to Honolulu in size and 
importance. Of course, it had to have 
a2 Church. Spurred on in this desire by 
Vr. H. P. Baldwin, it invited Rev. John 
E. Dodge from West Boylston Mass., 
in 1906 to help gather a nucleus of Chris- 
tians. He threw himself into the en- 
‘erprise with characteristic energy 
and had the joy of seeing one of the 
prettiest Church buildings on the Is- 
lands erected before he was called home 
by illness in t907. Revs. Albert Erd- 
nan, D. D., and R. B. Dodge then kept 
thines moving until the arrival of Rev. 
Theodore A. Waltrip in May of last 
year. A parsonage soon followed and 
exactly one year after Mr. and Mrs. 
Waltrip began ‘their work the organiza- 
tion of Kahului Union Church was con- 
summated on May 16. The letter that 
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called together all who were willing 
to unite in this enterprise reads in part’ 
as follows: 

“A Union Church is one in which all 
denominations may unite for the wor- 
ship of God and service in His King- 
dom. Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Iepiscopalians, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians and all other denominations may 
become Members of a Union Church 
without renouncing their denomina- 
tional faith and preferences. 

“Members of any denomination who 
may be residents in this vicinity will 
be welcome to full membership with- 
out relinquishing their denominational 
tenets, except as far as may be.neces- 
sary in order to fellowship with Chris- 
tians of all denominations. ‘To be a 
Christian of whatever familv is suffici- 
ent to fellowship in this Church.” 

This unique call summoned forty- 
three persons classifiable as follows: 


RACIAL COMPONENTS. 


Wihiter 43 ab oer ak iiact dae ee Recetas ae Ont ae PRE A. 
Hawaiian . 
Me cach ee ON a 4 
JAPANESE! MRR ct eae ech meen ee mae 
BartrChinese and! tawanan. sie eee 
Chinese 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION, 


American, 
Chinese, 
English, 
German, 
Hawaiian, 
Japanese, 
Jewish, 
Portuguese, 
Scotch, 


Previous Reticious AFFILIATION. 


Union Churches 
Roman Catholic 
Mormon . : 
Scottish Kirk 
Presbyterian 
Congregational 
Enisconalian 
Anglican 
Lutheran 
Methodist 
Christian 
Buddhist 
Shintoist Ae aeae Nome 
Unascertained . 


Women 


On-;Gonfession: . cas: 2a: Ge olan ger tsaia on 17 
By luetteror Reafitmations heer o-- tae) 420 


Rota o 


The large preponderance of the mas- 
culine element in this vigorous young 
organization is one of its most inter- 
esting and promising features. The 
other Churches of the Territoty greet 
this latest addition with hearty aloha 
and wish it vigorous spiritual as well 
as material growth. 


i‘tederation” 
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The Eighty-Seventh Meeting. 
As we go to press laymen and minis- 


ters are assembling for the 87th an- | 


nual meeting of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association. What a contrast 
the 300 or more clerical and lay dele- 
gates who assemble from all over the 
Islands in the sessions of the organiza- 
tions representing Churches, Sunday 
Schools and Y. P. S. C. E. present to 
the three pioneers, Bingham, Ellis and 
Thurston, who in 1823 instituted the 
Hawaiian Association. Our Churches 
have ended the greatest year in their 
history during the past generation. 
Everywhere hope, enthusiasm, expec- 
tancy of great things from God and de- 
termination to attempt great things for 
God characterize their members. For 
the first time the largest Union Church 
of the Islands opens its doors to the 
Association. An entire change of pro- 
cedure marks the work of the Program 
Committee. There will be four great 
questions and four corresponding dis- 
cussions, dealing with a quartet of our 
most vital questions, the Liquor Evil, 
Divorce, Evangelism and Ministerial 
Recruiting. Much prayer has been 
concentrated upon this anniversary and 
we trust the representatives of the 
Churches will carry mighty spiritual! 
power home with them. 
se ee 
Union. 


“That they may be one.” The con- 
science of the Church is wrestling with 
this prayer. Everywhere the words 
and “unity” are heard. 
No field for a union movement is more 
ripe than Hawaii. One chief reason 
therefor is that we have here only five 
Protestant denominations, the Chris- 
tian or Campbellite, the Congrega- 
tional or Union, the Episcopalian, the 
Methodist and the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist. Three of these, the Christian, 
Congregational and Methodist, are 
practically federated, working in fair 
cooperation. Hence the proposal of 
the Hawaiian Church Chronicle that 
it would be well for the historic 
Churches of the Islands and the Epis- 
copalians to get closer together was 
welcomed by the Hawaiian Board, the 
executive council of the Ewangelical 
Association, to which it was issued, and 
committees were duly appointed by both 
parties. These committees have met, 
talked over questions of overlapping, out- 
lined a definite proposition looking to- 
ward economy of forces and discussed a 
series of conferences on union for next 
fall. This is gratifying progress. Pro- 
testantism ought to present a single front 
here. It can be done if we will. It will 
require some concession and much grace 
but it will result in great economy and 
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| marvelously increased efficiency. Why 
‘should not Hawaii give the world an 
ideal picture of Protestant unity? 
World that the oldest Church of all 


lamong us were free to make possible | 


not merely Protestant but Christian 
unity. A step at a time ‘however. 
First friendly discussion, next federat- 
ed effort, these two are easy atuem 
unity. God hasten it. 

wee eS oo 
Basis of Church Membership. 

“Maui no ka Oi,” “Maniitiomiie 
front,’ is a motto that seems to apply 
in more directions than one. It is im- 
possible to visit that progressive island 
without being impressed with the spirit 
of excelsior there manifested. Not 
only has it the largest sugar mill and 
the biggest plantation in the Territory, 
but its Churches are ever moving 
ahead. In removing from the ministry 
one of its leading men because of im- 
moral life, in manning its pulpits with 
choice leaders and in interpreting the 
trend of modern religious movements 
Maui keeps well to the fore. A marked 
example of this is found in the adop- 
tion of a covenant instead of a credal 
basis. of Church membership by the 
Wailuku and Kahului Union Churches. 
The Wailuku people moved first sev- 
eral years ago when the Church was 
revived under Rev. R. B. Dodge. This 
was a case of substituting for a worn 
out creed, a brief vital confession-cove- 
nant. 

The Kahului Church facing the pro- 
blem of a union of disciples of most 
diverse training adopted as its basis of 
membership a covenant which reads: 

“Solemnlv confessing mv faith in the 
Fatherhood of God, affirming my belief 
in the brotherhood of man, and sin- 
cerelv acknowledging the leadership of 
Jesus, and His Spirit as the ruling prin- 
ciple of my life, I do now enter into 
covenant with this Church. 

“T take your God to be my God, and 
will endeavor in my personal life, in 
the family, in the place of business, in 
the time of recreation, and im the 
House of Prayer, to be accepted of 
Him. 


“T take this Church to be my Church, 
promising as far as in me lies, to ob- 
serve its Sacraments, to attend its 
meetings, to submit to its discipline, to 
share its work, to love its members, 
and to seek its unity, purity and peace.” 

It is interesting to know that Hon. 
Henry P. Baldwin as well as the Pas- 
tor, Rev. T. A. Waltrip, had a leading 
part in the framing of this simple and 
sufficient agreement. 

Throughout the Mainland, Churches 
of every name are rejecting creeds as 
unworthy and unChristian shibboleths 
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by which to determine discipleship and 
are substituting simple confession- 
covenants in their stead. In doing this 
they are returning to the days of the 
apostolic Church. Vo those of Puri- 
tan descent it is interesting to recall 
that this fashion of a covenant basis of 
membership characterized the great re- 
vival of Church purity in the seven- 
teenth century. The first Church to 
be founded in New England was that 
of Salem, Massachusetts, in 1629, the 
Plymouth Church having been organiz- 
ed not on American soil, but at Gains- 
borough, in England, which by branch- 
ing gave rise to the historic Scrooby 
Church. The basis of membership in 
the Gainsborough-Scrooby Church was 
a covenant “to walk with God and with 
one another, in the enjoyment of the 
ordinances of God, according to the 
primitive pattern in the Word of God.” 
Hence when the Salem Church was or- 
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ganized it followed this precedent and 
its members united in the following: 
“We Covenant with the Lord and one 
with an other; and doe bynd our selves 
in the presence of God, to walke to- 
gether in all his waies, according as he 
is pleased to reveale himself unto us 
in his Blessed word of truth.” 

The early Churches of New England 
vere all organized with like simple 
covenants. One established in 1642 
binds its members among other things 
“to walk together in all the Ordinances 
of the Gospel, and in all such mutual 
love and offices thereof, as toward one 
another in the Lord; and all this, both 
according to the present light that the 
Lord hath given us, as also according 
to all further light, which he shall be 
pleased at any time to reach out unto 
us of the Word by the goodness of his 
Stace. 

Later when the era of creed subscrip- 
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tion came in to disturb Christian unity 
these brief sufficient covenants gave 
way to more or less elaborate state- 
ments of faith which were imposed 
upon all candidates for membership. 
For example the Church just referred 
tc substituted a credal form of admis- 
sion in 1870. Again in 1896 it returned 
to a short form of confession-covenant. 
The credal era is sure to pass in 
these Islands as soon as the agelong 
spirit of liberty, seen first in the Apos- 
tolic Church, cherished throughout all 
the centuries of Christian history by 
the free Churches, revived with power 
through the Protestant Reformation, and 
now becoming regnant, gets hold of the 
minds, hearts and consciences of the dis- 
ciples of the Lord. Thereafter let us 
{rust that its vital importance may never 
be obseured. 


Des: 


REV. J. 
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Word has come to us of the home-go- 
ing of the Rey. J. Walter Sylvester, D.D., 
who, during his residence in Honolulu, 
won so many friends among us. He was 
pastor of Central Union Church for only 
the short interval from August 9, 1906, 
to April 27, 1907, yet the frequent refer- 


ences made by the people to his helpful 
and inspiring preaching show the estima- 
tion in which he is held. Dr. Sylvester 
entered into fuller life May 15, 1909. 
Further mention of his life work will be 


made in another isstie of The Friend. 


MISSION NUGGETS. 


The cure for a sick Church is to get 
it on a missionary diet. It is the panacea 
for all ecclesiastical ills. It will work a 
| transformation in any congregation. Try 
it, and you will see the sleepy wake up, 
and the stingy loosen up, and the sour 
sweeten up.—Dr. J. J. Vance. 


I 
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The boy who has heard his father at 
lome talk of missionary work as an en- 
terprise worthy of the best brains and 
‘the finest character will begin to think 
;that there is work for him. And it is 
from the homes of the laymen that we 
look for the volunteers in the great work 
ot bringing Christ to all men.—Bishop 
Lawrence. 
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We are facing facts. We are no mere 
theorists or enthusiasts. I believe with 
all mv heart that the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement was called into being by 
‘God at this time to enable the Church to 
leet the crises he himself has created 
upon every continent. Therefore, de- 
spite the difficulties, rather because of the 
difficulties, we are determined to make 
the Laymen’s Movement a call of God to 
every man in our Church Rowland. 
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A LITTLE ALPHABETICAL POEM. 
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(These four lines contain all the letters 
of the alphabet.) ; 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, 

He quickly hears the sheep's low cry; 
But man who takes his finest wheat, 


Should lift his joyful praises high. 
—Anon. 


A WORD FROM NAURU. 
(Pleasant Island.) 
By Rev: O, H. Gullick. 


Many of our readers have within a 
few days received a copy of the Eighth 
Annual Report of the Pleasant Island 
Mission, issued by Rev. Ph. A. Dela- 
porte and printed in oood shape, on the 
Nauru Mission Press, and giving a 
bright review of the work accomplished 
on the little phosphate island. 

By the S. S. Makura via Sydney, a 
letter from Mr. Delaporte of date Nauru, 
April ro, was received, a part of which, 
together with an account of the Dedica- 
tion of the Nauru Protestant Church, is 
given below: 

“Since January we have not had a 
drop of rain, and our island looks fear- 
fully dry. The time for the rainy season 
is past and gone. So far as man can 
tell, there is no hope for continued rain 
until November. However, the good 
Lord will send us a shower when we 
really need it. He has not permitted us 
hitherto to suffer thirst. 


“T have written fully in my letter of 
March 19, and I trust that both tanks 
and a donkey will reach us in due time 
Once more you will have our hearty 
thanks.” 


Dedication of the Nauru Protestant 
Church. 


March 28, 1909, will long be remem 
bered by the friends of the Mission on 
Nauru. 

In January we tore down part of the 
old church, repaired the rest and use it 
now as a schoolhouse. We then decided 
not to ring our large bell until the new 
beautiful church edifice should be com- 
pleted. 

Our Sabbath morning services had 
been held beneath the trees, in the in- 
terior of the island near the famous 
lagoon. The conch shell was used dur- 
ing those months to call the people to 
worship. It was grand to conduct ser- 
vices in the bush, but rather far from 
the mission. 

On Sabbath morning, March 28, it 
seemed as if the whole native popula- 
tion had turned out to rejoice with us 
in dedicating our House of Prayer. 

The Church newly painted and decor- 
ated for the occasion looked pretty, and 
our hearts began to beat fast when we 
saw the throng waiting for the doors to 
be opened. How anxious the people 
were to get in and how orderly they 
were! At half-past nine o’clock the first 
bell rang and the doors were opened. It 
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Miss Linke and our seven deacons to 
seat the people. There were present 
Chinese, natives from Kusaie, Pinglap, 
Mokil, Ponape, Truk, Mortlocks, Mar- 
shall Is'ands and our own people, Nuvru 
natives, perhaps 1100 human beings. All 
had come to thank God for his good- 
ness. The Goyernor, the Representa- 
tives of the Pacific Phosphate Co., Ltd., 
and Jabuit Company and a number of 
other white gentlemen and ladies were 
present, too. What other island in Mi- 
cronesia could furnish such a mixed con- 
eregation ? 

A choir of 112 voices sang the hymns 
of the day, while the writer told the 
story of the Nauru Mission in three 
languages, i. e., in Nauru, English and 
German, 
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still resting on the Church on March 1, 
which debt had increased by March 28 
to $602. (Paints, oil and wages for 
March.) We know that it would be al- 
most an impossibility for the people to 
give more on account of the drought. 
But, oh, the joys, as the deacons took 
up the offering, we heard the silver 
dropping into the plates and afterwards 
we could offer a prayer of consecration 
over five plates full of silver mixed with 
a few gold pieces to vary the color. As 
we counted the money after the service 
we found that we had received $211.75. 
Just think of it! A congregation of 
natives on a coral island gives in a single 
collection $164.50. The white gentlemen 
very kindly contributed $47.25. Thus 
we received a grand total 847 Marks or 


NAURU CHURCH 


We had printed Church Calendars for! 


the day, which were printed in three 
languages, the Nauru, English and Ger- 
man and which contained also a trans- 
lation of the Act of Dedication. 

Our joy was only subdued because 
none of our supporters in the home land 
could be present. When that great con- 
gregation sang “Old Coronation” it 
seemed like heaven to us. I know that 
our choirs in the home land sing bet- 
ter, but never more earnestly. 

We believe that many dedicated them- 
selves anew to the Lord that morning. 
After Miss Linke’s solo we took up the 
last offering for the building. 

Two weeks before the dedication I 
had asked the people to make one more 


took the united forces of Mrs. Delaporte, | effort to help pay the debt of $541.00 


in United States coin $211.75. 

Praise God that we were able to ded- 
icate the Church free from debt, for 
with the special donation of $500 of the 
Honolulu friends, we had in all $711.75 
on hand, which, after deducting $602 
paid out for the building, leaves a bal- 
ance of $109.75 to be applied towards 
liquidating the debt on the Mission 
Buildings. Hallelujah. Thus we can 
reduce the latter debt to $661.36. People, — 


who absolutely have nothing except a 


few cocoanut palms, and even these fail- 
ing them this year of draught, give out 
of this extreme poverty the magnificent 
sum of $1,971.50 towards a church 
edifice which cost $3223 to build. 

Last Sabbath we baptised 19 infants — 
and on Good Friday we gathered for 
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the first time around the Lord’s Table 
in remembrance of His death. May 
many be born again in the Nauru Pro- 
testant Church. 

In April we resumed the publication 
of our Monthly Church Paper, of which 
I enclose a copy. It contains among 
other things an account of the veteran 
Missionary, Dr. Bingham’s life and 
death. 

Yours in His service, 
Pu. A. DELAPORTE. 
a Ot 
PEACE DAY CELEBRATIONS. 


Sunday, May 16, was quite generally 
observed in the churches of the various 
nationalities in the islands, with ser- 
mons, or shorter addresses. We, of Ha- 


wali, wish most emphatically to fall in| 


line with the rising sentiment in behalf 
of adjusting our international differ- 
ences by some more rational methods 
than those used by cats and dogs in the 
settlement of their disputes. 

Up to the Time. 

Our always resourceful and energetic 
John M. Martin, who is in charge of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s religious work in the jail, 
took advantage of the special day, pre- 
paring and carrying out a Peace pro- 
gram before the inmates of Oahu 
Prison. 

Peace Days. 

The Sunday before Christmas, the 
22nd of February and the 18th of May, 
are now all regularly observed as Peace 
Days. The observance of Peace Sun- 
day, the Sunday before Christmas, orig- 
inated with the British Peace Soc’ety. 
The 22nd of February has been adopted 
by European organizations, many of the 
more prominent national societies held- 
ing their annual meetings and banquets 
on that day. 

The 18th of. May, being the an- 
niversary of the opening of the first 
Hague Conference, is the generally 
recognized Peace Day in th’s country. 

It was on this day that a large. num- 
ber of the Public and Private schools 
of Hawaii, upon the recommendation of 
Superintendent Babbitt, had exercises 
for the instruction of their pupils in the 
principles that) are the basis of the 
world’s hope of peace. 


Peace Day Oration. 
Phe Hon. John G. Woolley,:>LL.D:, 
was the chosen representative of the 


community for the main address before 


the citizens of Honolulu. The meeting 
was held in the Christian Church, which 
was full to overflowing. Mr. Woolley 
spoke from the text, “And Pursue It”, 
Psa, 34.14.. Speaking of the law of 
progress as revealed in the Old and New 
‘Testaments he declared his faith in the 
upward march of creation, “When the 
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dip of creation is that is 
progress.” 
Following are some of the striking 


portions of his address: 


upward, 


“T do not believe God launched a failure 
when he knocked out the stays and let the hull 
of this ‘dreadnought’ world glide down its 
mighty ways. I know that men heve fallen 
and that nations have gone darkling into obli- 
vion. but I believe that the aggregate heart of 
the race was touched and charged, in the be- 
ginning, w'th that load-stone of the Divine, and 
that, through all the eddies and backsets of 
human development, it has kept its course to- 
ward the omnipotent central magnet of the 
universe. 

“The World grows better visibly and stead- 
ily. Cruelty dies hard, and human greed is 
still terrible, but mercy and truth have met 
together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. 


* 


“Corruption still festers in the body politic, 
and evil men are still exalted, but more and 
more the props of law, as well as those of 
public sentiment, are falling from about the 
throne of old iniquity. Slavery, the lcttery and 
racetrack gambling are gone. The beverage 
liquor traffic and the white-slave trade are go- 
ing. Righteousness stands in the marketplace, 
and has the right of the floor in legislation. 
And this, in the long run, means peace—the 


subject for this evening. 
“Long after the beginning of the age of law, 
and after our German ancestors had begun to 


count themselves no more barbarians, but civi- 


| lized and even Christian, the Wager of Battle 


held a high place in the judicature. This was 
an,.appeal to Providence, in the belief that it 
would favor the duelist who was in the right 
of the dispute. 

“War is wholesale dueling, to an accompani- 
ment of murder, rape, robbery and all. the 
crimes; and it is only natural that it should 
linger on the stage of action long after private 
violence has begun to be discountenanced, be- 
cause nations submit to no jurisdiction and 
own no outside power but the force of arms. 


But they are yielding, too, to centuries of 
teaching. 
“War remains. and will remain for some 


years yet, but light is shining over it and 
through it. and it dies. slowly but certainly. 

“There is such a thing as the Law of Na- 
tions, dating back to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when a clearheaded Dutch 
theologian wrote a book that pricked the bub- 
ble of the ‘honor’ of war. At that time war 
acknowledged no laws, nor claimed any morals. 
Tt reognized and employed the assassination of 
rival rulers and generals, the poisoning of 
wells, the massacre of prisoners. the pillage of 
innocent homes, the torture of enemies, the 
ravishing of women, the slaughter of children 
and the aged, piracy, the robbery and murder 
of neutrals, mutilation, lyine, and, in short, 
every kind of conduct that was considered in- 
famous as between individuals. As late as the 
middle of the nineteenth century the Duke of 
Wellineton defended pillage and slaughter, and 
stood up for the doctrine that the defenders of 
a stormed fortress were entitled to no quarter 
at the hands of captors; and Shakespeare’s aw- 
ful description still held good for Great Brit- 
ain’s foremost soldier— ’ 

“The gates of mercy shall be all shut up. 

And the rough soldier, flushed and hard 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range, 

With conscience wide as hell, 
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“But since the book of Grotius an upward 
tendency has shown itself, accelerating with 
the passing years. 

“The general progress of the world moves 
steadily toward the abandonment of the appeal 
tc arms. The invention of improved weapons 
and the*evolution of new types of battleships 
alone would in time abolish war, on the score 
of its costliness. The navigation of the air 
would in time abolish war for its deadliness. 
And most of all and surest of all, the increas- 
ing revolt of enlightened human reason would 
abolish war, on the score of its utter useless- 
ness, 

“And now, at last, simple morality throws 
down the gage, before this most persistent 
savagety. Without an army at its back, with- 
out a ship at its command, without a weapon 
in its hand, but on the basis of mere righteous- 
ness, it challenges the old bad order of the 
world. The conscience of Christendom lays 
siege to every military establishment and walks, 
Christlike, upon the sea of ancient violence. 

“Naturally, the inauguration of the new 
regime can only come by international agree- 
ments. Many such are already in operation 
and* their number grows. 

“Within about a hundred years, according 
to Mr. Carnegie, no less than 571 international 
disputes have been settled by arbitration. In 
only one case was the award disputed, and in 
that case it appeared that the arbitrators had 
misunderstood their powers. Within the last 
five years nearly a hundred _ international 
treaties of obligatory arbitration have been 
signed, and the United States was a party to 
one-half of the number. 

“In short, the civilized world is sentimental- 
ly committed to the principle of obligatory arbi- 
tration as a substitute for war. What remains 
is simply to work out the details of a universal 
international agreement covering all countries 
and all causes. 

“The greatest intellects of all the powers will 
be enlisted in an effort to that end, and back 
of them a great popular campaign is now in 
progress to support the proposition. 

“Not by any means the least of the steps 
now being taken in this behalf is the inculca- 
tion of the doctrine of peace in the public 
schools. In this Territory the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction has just sent to every 
jublic and private school suitable literature for 
‘use in teaching the cost, the futility, the im- 
morality of war. The Churches are filling the 
land with knowledge and enthusiasm as well 
ys conscience on the subject. The religious 
Dress is unanimous in similar effort. 
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“Everyone of you, who can afford it, buy the 
novel ‘Ground Arms,’ by Baroness Sutphen, 
read it and pass it on through your neighbor- 
hood. I know of no way, so pleasant and so 
easy, of putting vourself in line of the blessing 
coming to the peacemakers. 

“The situation is paradoxical in this, that, 
for all the unanimity of public sentiment, the 
concord of the powers, and the prophecies of 
universal peace, the armies of the nations are 
kept studiously in fighting form and battle- 
ships are on the increase. 

THE CRUISE OF OUR FLEET. 

“This looks like bad faith, suspicion, folly— 
anything but good statesmanship. The mil- 
lions of money invested in Dreadnoughts by 
our Congress would far better serve the coun- 
try and the world in subsidies for fast mail 
shins of the merchant marine. 

“Tt is perhaps an ungracious remark to make, 
but I am surely not unpatriotic in saying, that 
the spectacular pilgrimage of our war fleet last 
year, when America went swaggering around 
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the world poking great guns into the fatksd 


of weaker communities, in the name of peace, 
was anything but impressive, from the stand- 
noint of Christian civilization. It was useless 
to beein with, and it was open to the criti- 
cism of being the bluff of a parvenu among 
the powers. The fact that the fleet could be 
spared for so long for swashbuckling, so far 
abroad, tended to show its lack- of usefulness 
at home. It was good training for the crews, 
certainly, and the conduct of the men was 
highly creditable. But the performance, as a 
whole, was not good enough for a_ great 
democracy that has no enemies and aspires to 
be the leader of the nations. 

It was sheer folly as a stratagem in the in- 
terest of peace. One drunken brawl in the 
streets of Tokio, or one torpedo in Yokohama 
bay, fixed and fired by criminal desperadoes, 
would probably have plnnged the world into a 
fearful war, for exactly nothing bearing any 
resemblance to an issue. 

“What a contrast there was between that 
performance and the tour of a quiet gentleman 
named Elihu Root through South America, as 
Secretary of State and the guest of the Latin 
republics! Mr. Root’s trip was the more not- 
able event, the more dignified, the more effec- 
tive, the more convincing, and infinitely more 
worthy of the traditions and aspirations of the 
country. If, instead of the war fleet, the great 
Secretary had been sent on a visit to Japan, 
and had brought home the peace memorandum 
which has increased the hope and stirred the 
imagination of all nations, the eclipse of the 
ship-show would have been total. 

“So far as I can understand, that fleet ex- 
pedition enters itself on the war side of the 
ledger. It stimulated fighting rivalry. It be- 
littled the world-wide movement for peace. It 
caused the laying down of half a hundred war- 
ships’ keels, in the ports of friendly nations. 
On the other side of the account, there is to be 
entered only that it was good exercise for the 
men, good education for the officers, and good 
luck that we got out of it without a war. 

“Tt was a matter of astonishment to me, 
that President Taft, the big man, in a big place 
at a big period, stood up so promptly for an 
increase of the navy, at this time. Has the 
administration secret information that makes 
the peace movement foolish to the initiated? 
Is it possible that the hysterics of California 
and Nevada is a national peril? Is it known 
that the agreement entered into at the second 
Hague conference, providing that un fortified 
cities should not be bombarded, was fratudu- 
lent or futile? What does this multiplication 
of fighting equipment mean? 

“T have traveled widely in Europe and some- 
what also in the East, and I believe I know, 
that the people of all the civilized nations are 
for peace, strongly and enthusiastically. 

“Ambassador Wright has said that the talk 
of war between this country and our only pos- 
sible enemy, Japan, isn’t even respectable non- 
sense. 

* * 

“Tt js not the peace officer who carries the 
most pistols that is most effective. The more 
guns he exhibits, the less awe he produces, 
as artule. It is not his pistol, but his business, 
that makes the sheriff impressive. 

“Tf the United States Government had de- 
clared at the last session of Congress against 
further increase of the Navy, on the ground 
that the word of all nations had been given for 
peace, Great Britain and Germany by this time, 
instead of glaring like two Calibans at each 
other, would be on a broad grin at Uncle Sam 
for his straightforward good faith and ood 
sense in letting off the tension of the world. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY DEFENCE. 
“At any rate, a etn carries with it elements 
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of a peacemaker. I recall a personal experi- 
ence that seems in point. I was the prosecuting 
attorney in a large city and had had a very 
heavy term of court. Some twenty men had 
been sent to penitentiary. There had been an 
epidemic of robbery, and I had fortunately got 
inside information that enabled me to secure 
convictions of the whole gang. 

“Threatening letters were coming to me 
thick and fast, but the thought of being afraid 
of the wretched scoundrels had not crossed 
my mind. One night I had worked at my 
office until after midnight, preparing my cases 
for the next day, and I was about to start to 
my home, about a mile away. My eye fell 
upon a lot of knives and pistols that I was 
holding as evidence against the owners, from 
whom the police had taken them, and I took 
one of the pistols that was loaded and ap- 
peared to be in good order, dropped it into 
my overcoat pocket, and set out for home. 
The street cars had ceased running and there 
were no cabs. I had never carried a weapon 
before, nor, so far as I can recall, ever felt a 
fear for my safety, going over that familiar 
city. That was the most uncomfortable and 
most humiliating journey I ever made up to 
that time. At any deeper shadow I looked 
about for assassins that were. of course, not 
there, and at every unexplained sound my 
hand would drop to the handle of the pistol in 
my pocket. The argument is very simple; the 
pistol made a coward of me, and made me ac- 
tually a dangerous character. If one of my 
own sons had sprung out at me I might have 
shot him. I fancy a similar psychology works 
in a nation and a man, and that just such a 
ferment in this country is the explanation of 
the present nervousness about building Dread- 
noughts at $12,000,000 each, with a probable 
life of ten years before becoming obsolete. 

“We are about as new a member of what 
is called ‘the Powers’ as Japan. But we are 
very big and very rich and powerful. When 
we were poor we sent to Japan, that was poor- 
er, our little fleet upon a mission of peace and 
helpfulness, and won the everlasting gratitude 
of the little dark, Sunrise Empire by the plain 
nobility of our conduct. Our last visit, with 
an enormous fleet, at such a time. whatever 
else be said about it, was very different—al- 
though its peaceful purpose was the same— 
and it may well be doubted whether the fine 
old friendship between the nations was not 
weakened, in the finest Japanese sentiments, by 
our bald and crude bad taste. 

“Perhaps we need not go to Japan to learn 
sood manners, but it seems to me we might go 
there to get a pointer or two on good busi- 
ness. This great, lonely ocean scarcely knows 
the merchant flaz of America. Honolulu is a 
kind of quarantine nort for stranded tourists 
for whose accommodation American shins are 
wanting. and whom otr coasting laws will not 
nermit the Japanese ships to carry without a 
ruinous fine. As a matter of business, I ven- 
tire to suggest that if we stop building war- 
ships, for which apparently we have no use. 
for ten years. and put the monev into mailship 
sbsidies, this ocean will, in fact. look like 
what groundlessly we now boast it is—the 
‘American Ocean.’ 

“But business is not the burden of my story: 
but reason. honor. civilization. And this J 
stand by, that this land of Churches and 
schools and bowndless wealth and mnlimited 
opnortunitv, with perhans the most potent 
voice in the familv of the powers, ought to 
‘seek peace and pursne it.’ ” 


Oe Oe Te Me abe: neko cw 
T am not bound to win, but T am -hound to 


he trve. F am not bond to sueceed, but T am 
bound to live un to what licht T have JT must 


stand with anyhodv that stands right: stand ! 


with him while he is rieht and nart with him 


of weakness as well as strength, in the hands ! when he goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln, 


“The island of Tsunming rose six 
centuries ago from the surface of the 
turbid waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
It now forms a province with a popu- 
lation of over half a million. It gave 
rise to the popular proverb: ‘If we 
lose in Tungking, we gain in Tsung- 
ming.’ ”’—Martin: The Awakening’ of 
China. 
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The memorial window, to be placed 
in Westminster Abbey, in honor of John 
Bunyan, is a tardy but none the less 
wholesome recognition of the essential 
greatness of the author of one of the 
most famous classics in the English 
language. ‘The present generation is 
appraising men according to native 
worth and attainment quite independent 
of artificial and accidental standards; 
and it makes for breadth of view and 
essential unity. 

The irenic spirit of our day is a dis- 
t-nct advance on the polemic spirit of the 
past. We feel sure that the Bunyan Me- 
morial in Westminster will seem as ap- 
propriate and contribute as truly to the 
higher ends to which that splendid tem- 
ple is devoted as any within its walls. 
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The first conference on Church Com- 
itv by the Committee of the Hawaiian 
Board and the Committee appointed by 
Bishop Restarick was held in the Y. M. 
C. A. parlors on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 26. At this conference two propo- 
sitions were discussed and initial steps 
taken to carry them into effect. One 
aims at a definite attempt to bring all 
Christian forces in Hawaii into more 
fraternal relations through occasional 
gatherings for the discussion of matters 
of Christian comity and good fellow- 
ship. The other aims at a practical solu- 
tion of specific cases of overlapping in 
Christian activitv. This will be sought 
through natural concessions and read- 
justments in the interest of the Kingdom 
of Christ. Large things may be looked 
for in promoting vital religion if we may 
judge from the fraternal spirit shown at 
this conference. 
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The World’s Missionary Conference 
to be held in Edinburgh, in June, 1910, 
bids fair to be one of the most notable 
gatherings of this era of great assem- 
blies representing world-wide move- 
ments. It will be representative of all 
phases of Protestant missionary activity, 
and will thus stand forth as a unique 
illustration of the essential unity and 
potency of our common Christianity. It 
will serve as another witness to the cen- 
tripetal forces that are inherent in prac- 
tical religion drawing men together re- 
gardless of name or nation, and regard- 
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Central Union News 
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The Fairbanks Dinner. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable social 
event at Central Union this season was 
the dinner given in honor of former 
Vice-President and Mrs. Chas. W. Fair- 
banks by the Men’s League at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Monday evening, May 
ho. Being the last meeting of the 
League for the season and on account 
cf the distinguished guests, it was made 
“Ladies’ night,” each gentleman invited 
being privileged to bring a lady. 

Tables were arranged in the beautiful 
hotel diningroom and on the adjoining 
lanai and plates set for 275. 

Back of the speakers’ table the Amer- 
ican and Hawaiian flags were draped 
together, and the tables were beauti- 
fully decorated with candelabras, maid- 
enhair ierns and red carnations. The 
Young Hotel Cafe were the caterers 


and served a most excellent six-course 


dinner. 
To add to the pleasure of the occasion 
the Kamehameha Boys’ Glee Club sang 


a number of songs during the evening. 


At 8 o’clock the Hon. Geo. R: Carter 
introduced the former Vice-President. 
Mr. Fairbanks was at his best and de- 
livered a most eloquent and interesting 
address. He expressed his deep appre- 
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for this mid-pacifie metropolis and for 
‘the Territory. 

After the address Mr. and Mrs. Fair- 
| banks very graciously consented to meet 
all who were present on the large lanai 
of the hotel. It was a fitting close to 
an unusually pleasant evening. 

The Men’s League meetings have all 
been well attended, and now this last one 
closes the year with a climax. It is to 
‘be hoped that next year the Commit- 
tee may be as fortunate as they were 
this year, in securing able and distin- 
etished speakers, and the general feel- 
ing is that the League might well adopt 
the plan of making the last meeting 
each year, “Ladies Night.” 

ae ee 
THE WOMAN’S BOARD. ANNI- 
VERSARY: 


The other most important event this 
month was the anniversary of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions held on 
Tuesday, May 25. This is always one 
of the popular occasions of the year but 
this year especially so because of the 
happy coincidence of having present, 
Dr. and Mrs. D. Z. Sheffield, of the 
North China Mission, and President 
George A. Gates of Pomona College. 

The morning session opened prompt- 
ly at 10:30 and was devoted to the hear- 
ing of reports from the different depart- 
ments of the Board. Mrs. McKenzie 
and Mrs. Damon, reported on the work 
that is being done among the Chinese: 
Miss Gulick read an interesting paper 
on what is being accomplished among 
the Japanese of Hawai‘, and Miss Laura 
Green spoke for the Hawaiian depitt 
ment. There has been splendid progress 
along all lines this past year. Not a 
despondent note was heard in any of 
the reports. At 12 o’clock lunch was 
served in the Parish House to over two 
hundred people. A number of the men 
of the church came to luncheon and 
then remained to hear the after-dinne~ 
addresses. 

President Geo. A. Gates was first in- 
troduced and spoke most entertainingly 
of his trip to Tahiti and the Raratonga 
Islands. He was greatly impressed 
with the advancement already made by 
those South Sea Islanders, and especial- 
ly with the rare musical talent which 
they possess. Christianity has done 
marvelous things for them. 

Dr. Sheffield told of the unity in the 
educational efforts now being carried on 
in North China. By common consent 


ciation for all the courtesies shown him| ations can codperate without duplicat- 


and Mrs. Fairbanks during their visit 
in Honolulu. He spoke most emphatical- 
ly of what seemed to him to be the large 
opportunity and bright prospects ahead 


si work is so divided that all denomin- 


ing each others efforts. The College of 
Liberal Arts located at Tunchan is con- 
ducted by the American Board, Dr. Shef- 
field himself having been for many years 
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its president; the Theological School 
for all the missions is carried on under 
the Presbyterian Board and is located 
in Pekin; and-the Medical School is left 
entirely to the care of the London Board 
of Missions, and is also located at Pe- 
kin, affording the finest kind of medical 
training, to all students without refer- 
ence to denomination. 

The Anglican Church has recently 
made overtures to join with the other 
churches in this union effort to provide 
proper educational facilities for North 
China. 

Mrs. Sheffield confined her remarks 
to the work done among the Chinese 
girls and women. The results that have 
come to pass during the last few years 
among the women have been so won- 
derful as to make even those who like 
herself have been connected with the 
work for years, gasp with astonishment. 

The afternoon session was concluded 
with brief reports from each of the fol- 
lowing auxiliary societies: 

Miss Alice Davis for the Gleaners. 

Mrs. Soares for the Aurora Society, 
the Portuguese Society. 

Miss Bosher, Principal of Kawaiahao 
Seminary, for the Lima Kokua (Helping 
Hand). J 

Miss Byington, of Kamehameha, for 
the Pauahi Band. 

Mrs. Damon for the Ken Kok Kong 
Tan Fui, the Chinese Young Woman’s 
Society. 

Musical selections were interspersed 
throughout the program. Miss Wick- 
strum contributing a piano solo and 
Mrs. Waite a vocal selection. Songs 
were also heard from the girls of Ka- 
waiahao Seminary, the Kamehameha 
Girls’ Glee Club, and a group of girls 
from the Chinese School on Aala street. 

Thus has the Woman’s Board closed 
another year of far reaching influence. 
All who were in attendance at this an- 
niversary meeting were impressed anew 
by the scope and thoroughness of the 
work which this organization with its 
various atxiliaries is doing. 

soe oe of 


SEEN IN A NEW LIGHT. 


When Willie saw a peacock for the 
first time he said to his mother : 

““Oh, Mamma, you should have seen it! 
Electric lights all over the ferns and a 
turkey underneath !’’—The Delineator, 

ese se ot 

Rev. Takie Okumura was ordained to 
the Gospel ministry at the Makiki Jap- 
anese Church, Sunday evening, May 30. 
A full notice of the interesting occasion 
will be giyen in the next issue of The 
Friend. 


THE FRIEND. 


HAPPY HE 


With such a mother! faith 


in womankind 


Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him; and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 


MOTHERS’ DAY. 
The revival of the beautiful old 
English custom of observing one day 
in each year as.a flower day in honor 
of the sweet charm of our Mothers’ in- 
fluence in our lives, has been greeted 
with enthusiasm on the mainland and 
was taken up with spirit here in the 
islands. 


A Proclamation. 

The plan was brought to the atten- 
tion of the general public by a procla- 
mation. by Mayor Fern, who recom- 
mended the celebration of May 9 as 
Mothers’ Day, suggesting that every 


young man should observe the day inj; 


the four following wavs: 

tr. By wearing a white flower, pre- 
ferably a white carnation. 

2.. By writing to his mother, if she 
is lying. 

3. By going out of his way to do 
some-act of kindness in memory of 
mother. 

4. By attending 
some Church. 

Ehe'Y. MC. A. 

The Y. M. C. A. was especially ac- 
tive in securing a wide observance of 
the day. 
who employ a large number of men 


the services of 


were induced to provide a white car-| 


nation. for all of their employees, and 
to encourage them to carry out all the 
suggestions for the day. 

The Churches likewise provided 
flowers, and in some Churches special 


sermons were delivered appropriate to| 


the occasion. 
At Central Union. 
Central Union Church gave fitting 
recognition to the thought of the day. 


Dr. Scudder preached an appropriate! 


sermon on “The Motherhood of God” 
and Mrs. Mackall sang with unusual 
effectiveness “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Throughout the audience men were! 


seen wearing the white carnation, in 
memory of mother. The members of 
the Men’s League Bible Class, which 
meets just before the morning service, 
were each provided with the flower. 

It is a beautiful memorial and one 
which the Churches will do well to ob- 
serve annually. In a city like ours 
with its hundreds of young men away 
from home and exposed to all forms of 
temptations, such a reminder of home 
and mother cannot fail to have a great 
influence, 


Managers of mills and others | 


—Tennyson. 


And certainly it is a hopeful sign of 
the times when corporations will co- 
operate with the Churches as did this 
year the Oahu Railway & Land Com- 
pany by distributing the day before 
white carnations to all of its employees, 
and posting bulletins at every station 
along the line, explaining the purpose 
of the day, and urging the men to ob- 
serve it in memory of their mothers. 

Among the Japanese. 

In order to reach the many thou- 
sands. of Tapanese youth, the Mayor's 
proclamation and fuller explanations 
of the purpose of the day were pub- 
lished in the Japanese newspapers, and 
marked copies were sént to each of our 
evangelists, with a request to have the 
plantation laborers enlisted in the cele- 
bration. 

The Japanese Churches of Honolulu 
each ceiebrated in a way best suited to 
its constituency. The Nuuanu Street 
Church early in the morning made up 
hundreds of little bouquets and the 
Sunday School scholars carried. them 
hither and thither, explaining the 
meaning of the day and persuading 
people of their nationality tc wear 
them. : 

The Makiki Church, compcsed so 
largely of young men, was largely a 
“Mother’s flower garden.” 

At the Kakaako Japanese Mission, 
j the observance took the form of haying 
a special service for the parents of the 
Sunday School children. 


At Oahu Prison. 


{ “Mothers’ Day” was no more appro- 
| priately and impressively observed in 
all Honolulu than in the service held 
at Oahu Prison on Sunday afternoon, 
May oth. At half past two o’clock the 
assembly, with some twenty visitors 
present, were seated neath the spread- 
ing boughs of the beautiful kamani 
tree which stands so majestically in the 
| Prison Court yard. ; 

Especial interest was taken in prep- 
aration for this service by the leader, 
Mr. John Martin, as was seen in the 
very full program he had arranged for 
the occasion. 

Mrs. H. Bicknell presided at the or- 
gan. ‘Che openine songs were followed 
by the readine of the one hundred and 
third Psalm by one of the inmates. 

At the leader’s request’ prayer was 
offered by W. C. Weedon, one of the 
visitors of the day, and an cld-time 
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worker in the Sunday exercises at the 
Prison. 

The song “‘In the Silent Graveyard” 
was given by the harmoniously blend- 
ing voices of the Prison Quintet. 

This was followed by a brief-address 
by Mrs. Weedon. In this she spoke 
first of Mary, the mother of our Lord, 
and of the obedience of the Son of man 
and Son of God to parental authority ; 
and then of the filial recognition of the 
Son, and tender thought for the mother 
as he hung upon the Cross. Then 
drawing attention to the thought “My 
mother,” she referred to memories in 
her own mind of childhood and youth. 
Under the heading “Your mother” she 
made reference to the band of mothers 
represented bv those gathered there 
that day: and then as “The other 
nother” to the great band of mothers 
to whom the nations owe so much of 
what they are and what they may be. 
In this connection she related the inci- 
dent showing President Garfield’s es- 
teem and love for and honor to his 
mother, when ttpon the day of his in- 
auguration to the presidential cffice, he 
took the oath of office before the as- 
sembled multitude, then turned rever- 
ently and lovingly and kissed the little 
mother near him at the time. 

There was a recitation and song by 
Florence McCandless, and the song, 
“Tell Mother I Will Meet Her There,” 
sung by the Prison Quintet. Then a 
reading of the beautiful “Cradle Song” 
by one of the inmates. 

Miss Alice Davis read some of John 
Ruskin’s tributes to his mother giving 
interestir~ incidents in her home train- 
ing. 

The song, “He Will Hold Me Fast,” 
was sweetly sung by Mrs. Finley, the 
Quintet leading all present in the 
chorus. 


Mrs. D. L. Withington responded 
happily to a request for some remarks 
irom her by mention of the love of God 
tender as a mother’s for all humanity. 

Response to a similar request to Mr. 
Van Valkenberg completed the exer- 
cises, and the service closed with the 
singing of the song, “God Be With 
You Tiil We Meet Again,” first in Ha- 
waiian and then in English. 


ate et 


“The world is a mirror—try smiling at it.” 


It is the part of a good athlete to be bruised 
and prevail.—tfgnatius. 


“T am only one, 
3ut I am one; 
I can not do everything, 
But I can do something; 
What I can do, I ought to do 
And by the grace of God I will @e.” 
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IPHUE..JAPANESE.CHURCH, 


About 300 Japanese attended a 
Church social held in the school room. 

We got a nice Church organ for 
$75.00, of which amount the Japanese 
contributed $ss.00 and foreign friends 
the balance. We had a very nice meet- 
ing in Church to give thanks for it. 

About a hundred children are study- 
ing in day school, and twenty young 
men are studying English in night 
school four times a week. 

Sa a I Ie Sd 

Mr. Maeda has a fine Temperance 
Society among the Japanese laborers at 
Ewa. There are now just fifty mem- 
bers. One of the latest additions to 
the membershin is a man who has been 
a heavy drinker, but who is now forti- 
fying himself, like a true soldier, with 
every kind of defense. To his temper- 
ance pledge, he has added faith in God, 
and to faith in God a public proclama- 
tion. On the outside of his house he 
has posted a notice, “I am now a mem- 
ber of the Temperance Society, and 
hereafter will have nothing to do with 
sake,” 

5 
THAT BANANA PEEL. 

One of the most eloquent addresses 

heard in our student days was deliy- 
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ered by an aged missionary. Limping, 
almost hobbling, to the platform, he 
prefaced his address with the following 
words: 

“Young gentlemen, I was once as 
blithe and strong as any of you, but 
many years ago someone thoughtlessly 
threw a banana skin on the sidewalk, 
and as a result I have been a cripple 
ever since. The person who cropped 
that peel did not know how many years 
of sufferin~ his thoughtiessness would 
cause, but my sufferings are not in 
vain, if the mention of them will lead 
cthers to be careful where they throw 
their fruit skins.” 

a 
ITEMS FROM. WAILUKU, MAUI. 


The next social event was at the 
Alexander House Worker’s Home for 
the Japanese young men connected 
with the Japanese Church and evening 
school. 

This was followed by another social 
for the Chinese men at the same place. 

The Chinese women also passed a 
very enjoyable time feasting upon good 
things one morning from 10 o’clock to 
12:30, this being the most convenient 
hour for them to be away from home. 
The women remarked this wes their 
first and only holiday of the vear, and 
they looked forward each year to a 
good time at Alexander House Work- 
er’s Home. 

On the afternoon of May 2rst the 
home of Mrs. Marshall was the scene 
of a very large gathering of ladies in 
honor of Miss Margaret Foltz, who will 
leave for her future home on the Main- 
land at the close of the school year in 
June. There was a shower of remem- 
brances from her many friends. Miss 
Ioltz has been the director of the Alex- 
ander House Kindergarten and has en- 
deared herself to a large circle of 
friends, who regret to have her leave. 

We are glad to say that the lumber 
for the Japanese Mission Church is 
now on the ground, and work will be- 
gin about June Ist. 


There have been a number of social 
gatherings for the various nationalities 
during the month of May. The first 
was at the Japanese school building, it 
being the annual meeting of the Jap- 
anese Women’s Society connected with 
the Japanese Mission Church. There 
was an attendance of seventy-three wo- 
men and some fifty children. The en- 
tertainment consisted of kindergarten 
motion songs by the little folks of the 
day school, a representation of a Jap- 
anese parlor, with invited guests, and 
serving of tea, refreshments of ice 
cream and cake. 


“Eat your cake and have it” 


You can give away your property and have it,—really enjoy it, as long as you live. 


it- longer than fhat anyway. 


This is the idea of ‘“TuHe ConpITIONAL Girt PLAN’’’ Your money,—property, or whatever can be 
converted into money,—pays you a good steady income during your life and goes on working for you and for 


humanity after you are gone. 


You 


catl 


in a very real sense. 


You 


could’nt have 


So you “‘make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness’’ 
So also, you “lay up for yourself treasures etc.’ 
This is no cant. It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 


The Finance Committee makes you an offer of one whole per cent better than before. 
jnvest much better elsewhere and 


You can hardly 


the amount you invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 


wrangled for after you are gone. 
If you are 20 years or over your money will earn 5 per cent. 
ce “cc cé ce “e ce ce oe oe oe } ce se 
50 
c¢ ce ce img ae ce “e ‘ ce ce 
ims “ce ce 65 7 
& of ce 66 ce ‘ oe cc ce ce 
fa 6 a 75 ¢ 8 


See the Treasurer of the Board and talk over the security, the form of gift etc. 


MAKE Eee NBS: — make your money make friends. Make it work. 


BOAD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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CHINESE MISSION WORK IN 
HAWAII UNDER THE HA- 
WAIIAN BOARD. 


for both boys and girls, sewing classes, 
work among the women, and helps much 
with the kindergarten work among the 
———— children. 

For many years, the Hawaiian Board 
has carried on Mission Work among 
the Chinese of these islands. It is really 
Foreign Mission work because, car- 
ried on among people from China, and 
yet now, can be called Home Mission- 
ary work because among the people of 
part of our own great country. 

Many of the Chinese of these islands 
are American citizens, and they are a 
credit to this citizenship which they so 
highly prize. The bright intelligent 
manhood and womanhood found among 
the Chinese is largely due to the splen- 
did work of the Hawaiian Board in 
evangelical and educational effort to 
bring a Christian education to these 
people. 

The largest center of the work is at 
Honolulu, a city of perhaps 44,coo popu- 
lation. Here is found, perhaps, the 
largest and best organized Church out- 
side of China. In this Church there is 
a membership of about 160 adults and 
more than 200 children. A Sunday 
School is conducted with a membership 
from 200 to 250 Chinese children. The 
Church services are carried on in the 
Chinese language, while the Sunday 
School is conducted largely in English, 
most of the children having receivec a 
eood English education in the public 
schools. It would be a revelation to 
many of our American Christians if 
they could visit the Sunday School and 
Church services held here. There is an 
active Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, a Chinese Y. M. C. A. 
and branch Mission Sunday Schools are 
also held in connection with this central 
church. ‘They raise considerable money 
towards paying for their own expenses 
and also giving to the Christian Mission 
work. During the past year, besides 
paying over $200.00 for current ex 
penses, contributing $100.00 to the Ha- 
waiian Board, $12.00 to the American 
Board, $25.00 to the American Mission- 
ary Society, they also contributed large- 
lv to Chinese Benevolent Societies in 
their own country, and also aided the 
sick and poor of their own Church. 
The Chinese Sunday School support 
their own native missionary in China. 
Ouite a number of the members of this 
Church are developing their Christian 
character by active mission work in 
other Sunday Schools, in the jail ser- 


who come mostly from the non-Chris- 
tian homes, gather in the little Mission 
schools, and enjoy so. heartily the Chris- 
tian songs and Bible Catechisms. 
Evangelistic Work. 

The Chinese work of the Board, as 
well as the rest of the work, gives large 
emphasis to large evangelistic effort. 
The reason of the Board’s being is be- 
cause of the Great command to “Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel.” 
There are, at present, twenty-one differ- 
ent workers connected with the Chinese 
work in the islands. There are six or- 
ganized churches, and some eleven oth- 
er Chapels, or Mission stations, at each 
one of these points. The effort is to 
scatter the true light of the Jesus Gos- 
pel, as the Chinese call it. 

Besides the preaching and church ser- 
vices held at the different Mission sta- 
tions, the Superintendent of the work 
makes frequent trips and aims to visit 
the plantation camps. Here services are 
held among the laborers, who gather 
after the field work is over and seem 
to enjoy a good gospel meeting. As 
the Superintendent speaks both Chinese 
and Japanese, interesting Union services 
are often held, and the Chinese and 
Japanese from adjoining camps meet to- 
gether and hear the Missionary speak, 
first in one language and then the other. 
Often times, too, the. Koreans join in, 
and although an address cannot be made 
in Korean, yet sometimes, through the 
help of some Korean man, who speaks 
Japanese, a message is given to them 
also. It is the aim to promote brother- 
ly feelings among these various nation- 
alities, and it is a joy to see the Chi- 
nese and Japanese Christians meeting to- 
gether in true brotherly love at a com- 
mon communion table. Time will not 
permit, in this brief survey, to speale in 
detail of the work carried on at many 
points in the islands, but those in Amer- 
ica can feel assured that the Hawaiian 
Board is doing its best to make Hawai' 
4 strong outpost for Christian America. 

Educational Work. 

For many years, Christian education 
tas been a strong part of the work for 
the Chinese in Hawaii. Mills Institute 
has done much to make possible the 
bright Christian young manhood that 
one often meets here. It is a great joy 


It is an interesting sight to! 
see the little Chinese street chudren, | 


Damon, who has worked for so many 
years with tireless energy to help the 
young Chinese of Hawaii. He is now 
most active in making possible the reali- 
zation of his hopes for this larger edu- 
cational institution for the Chinese of 
these islands. In fact, many of the young 
men from China may, in time, find Ha- 
waii to be the best place to get a mod- 
ern and liberal education under most 
favorable conditions. Ching 
Results of the Work. ” 

And what has this Chinese work real- 
ly accomplished? No visitor can re- 
main in Honolulw for twenty-four hours 
without noticing some of the bright 
young Chinese who are a credit to our 
island development. These Chinese 
came from southern China, from the 
same localities, and from the same farm- 
ing classes that the Chinese in California 
came from. And yet every visitor will 
say that the Hawaiian Chinese are dif- 
ferent. And why are they different? It 
is because they have been treated kindly, 
not as aliens, but as friends. 
Hawaiians, too, have always thought 
well of them. The Chinese have been 
welcomed in our schools, and have had 
a part in\the government. The Hawai- 
ian Board, with its Chinese churches 
that have been established for between 
twenty and thirty years, has done a 


great deal in bringing about these hap- 


py results. Many of the Chinese of Ha- 
waii give most excellent proof that 
Christian Missions do pay. 

The opportunity today for continued 
and valued efforts is still great, and per- 
haps greater than ever before. Hawaii 
is the meeting place between the East 
and the West, and the influence of these 
islands will be felt more and more in 
the present awakening of the great Em- 
pire of China. All the money and the 


effort that Christian America puts into ~ 


the christianizing and educating of Ha- 


waii’s Chinese will pay large dividends. 


Already, we hear from those who have 


gone to China from Honolulu, and some ~ 


are taking leading positions, and are 
making their influence felt for good. 
Hawaii is a rich treasure that has been 
given to be a part of our American Com- 
monwealth. Let us in a broad and will- 
ing spirit permit the Chinese to enter 
freely into the Christian privileges 
which we all enjoy. We want the pray- 


ers, the sympathy, and the codperation — 


of all our American friends in making 
this Chinese Mission work of the Ha- 


waiian Board still stronger and more fat- 


The native 


at well-attended street meet- 


vices, or 
ings. 
The Chinese City Missionary work of 


Honolulu conducts night schools, 
schools for teaching the Chinese lan- 
euage from Ch‘is‘ian books, day schools 


to know that this school for Chinese | reaching. E. Wet 
young men will soon have its new and et ee 
larger building in connection with the} Human intercouse is dependent on the art of 
Mid-Pacific Institute. making allowances.—S. M. Crothers. 

This splendid work is a fitting tribute 
to the noble effort of Mr. Frank W. 


“Give me a creat thought that I may refresh 
myself with it,” : 
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By JOHN G. WOOLLEY, LL. D. 


BACK TO CONGRESS. 


One of the questions considered in the: 


present annual meeting of the Hawaiian 
Board was: How would Local Option 
work in Hawaii? The discussion was 
full, intelligent and very earnest; and the 
decision unanimous, in favor of the com- 
plete suppression of the beverage liquor 
business, by any and all means within the 
reach of the Christian people. 

The definition of the word “local” 
presents difficulty in such an argument, 
just as local regulations bring discour- 
agement, in the attempt to enforce them. 
The imaginary lines, that bound the gov- 
ernmental units, are invisible to the influ- 
ences set in motion by broken law, and 
insensible to the differences in local pub- 
lic sentiment. The saloon in the “license” 
precinct produces idleness, poverty, in- 
sanity, vice and crime in the abutting 
prohibitory area and that, out of all pro- 


portion to the reciprocal good received. 


The principle of returning good for evil 
niust be accepted, of course, but it bristles 
with disappointment, in application to 
local option. 

Fighting the liquor business with local 
option, with the voting precinct as the 
unit, gives heavy odds to the saloon, for 
very obvious reasons. The solidarity of 
the business is its most important ele- 
ment of power, and a startling object les- 
son for its betters, in the grace and the 
profit of unselfishness. The liquor traffic 
is so organized as to resemble a ‘trolley- 
wire. It delivers power precisely at the 
point where the load is situated. The 
anti-liquor sentiment, under a local op- 
tion system, is so dispersed that there is a 
great waste of power, and a most destruc- 
tive electrolysis of discouragement in con- 
stant operation. 


The association of liquor dealers is 
‘keenly and vitally interested in every 
saloon, and prompt to give it aid, with 
almost no waste of energy or money. On 
the other hand the great body of anti- 
' saloon sentiment is not greatly stirred by 
the prospect of closing a single drink 
shop. If it be represented to a given 
community, that its six saloons can be re- 
duced to five, the temperance element re- 
sponds but langourously. No great in- 
terest can be aroused short of, say, fifty 
per cent. decrease. Public enthusiasm is 
impossible, unless the fight is to a finish 
—-winner to take all. 
_ The attitude of the convention to such 
proposals as looked to the reduction of 
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the number of saloons, was that of pa- 
tient attention; but every suggestion of 
a general battle to the death evoked ap- 
plause. 

A law giving local option by precincts 
would increase the value of agitative 
work, and enrich the soil for public edu- 
cation; but the saloon in one precinct 
would make tipplers and drunkards in 
another! Difficulties in enforcement 
would discourage the police authorities! 
Disappointment would dampen the ardor 
ef the people, and the precincts would 
see-saw back and forth from prohibition | 
to license, and vice versa. There would 
he a balance of good in the operation, but 
i would be small. 

County option would be better, since 
the sea would cooperate, in a measure, 
with an island that had voted out saloons. 
But, though the lines are broad and deep, 
between our island counties, yet the evils 
of the drink can cross them easily as 
one can witness any day if he will watch 
the passengers and the freight at any 
local wharf. 

The territory, taken together, is but 
small, with barely fourteen thousand vot- 
ers, and probably it will be better in case 
a plebiscite is ever taken on the license 
question, to have the entire Territory as 
the unit. The City of Honolulu alone 
could go far toward nullification of the 
local will of any island of the group that 
voted out the liquor business. 

Even so, .it would be difficult to get a 
full and fair expression of the popular 
will, adverse to the saloon. If it could 
be taken in vacuo, the native vote of the 
whole Territory would show a_ good 
majority for prohibition. But it cannot 
be taken in that way. The secret ballot 
is a great advantage, to be sure; but all 
through the campaign—such a campaign 
—the voter would be subjected to terrific 
pressure, as to which the moment of in- 
dependence in the polling booth would 
count perhaps for little. 

In such a campaign the liquor interest 
would not rest, nor desire rest; nor spare 
expense, or trouble of any kind; for the 
liquor interest is one and indivisible in 
devotion to the single purpose of selling 
drink. While the anti-liquor interest is 
devoted to many things and, as compared 
to the liquor business, quite unorganized 
and unorganizable. 


The native men at their strongest are, 
like white men, easily influenced and eas- 
ily fooled. The liquor dealers are very 
active, liberal, shrewd, wiser in their gen- 
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eration than the children of light, in such 
ways to carry an election, as finer men 
cannot compete in. 

Busy, peace-loving men with varied 
interests are slow to wrath. Under the 
present law, which gives a very far-reach- 
ing local option, nearly all the work that 
is done in entering protests to the issu- 
ance of licenses, or the renewal of them, 
is done by a very few men. This is not 
because the interest is small, or the pub- 
lic feeling shallow, but simply because 
the better men dislike contending. 

The most hopeful way, under all the 
circumstances, is to conclude that we 
should be better off without any more op- 
tion in the premises. The International 
agreement, in the interest of the island 
peoples, provided prohibition as the bet- 
ter rule. But the Hawaiians were not 
willine to be within it. 

The Federal government, in the en- 
abling act by which the islands became a 
United States territory, preferred prohibi- 
tion as the safer rule. But the Hawaiians 
thought that they knew better. 

The Territorial statute assumes and en- 
forces the fact that the liquor traffic is a 
dangerous thing and suggests several 
ways by which the people may curtail it 
or destroy it. But the Hawaiians find it 
difficult to grapple with their neighbors 
in unfriendly effort. 

The local will is difficult of enforce- 
ment, in local courts and with local offi- 
cers, when that will is adverse to the 
more aggressive citizens. But the local 
will, administered bv Federal courts and 
Federal officers, is free from such weak- 
ness and such embarrassment. 

The logic of this drives us back to Con- 
eress for the relief we seek. A bill is 
already pending which, if it passes. will 


deliver Hawaii from the beverage liquor 


traffic, and yet provide ample onportunitv 
for the supply of necessary liquors for 
medicines, etc. 

Tt is the sense of the Hawaiian Board 
that we shall support that bill or some 
stich bill. Our friends the enemy cannot 
complain of us for that. They have pre- 
cisely eaual opportunity with us, in oppo- 
sition. Such a measuring of our respec- 
tive strength will be as fair as any trial 
could be. It will be a quiet contention of 
character, remote from all the squabbles 
and roorbacks and corruptions of an elec- 
tion. The liquor trade mav shrink from 
such a trial, but it is perfectly fair. 

The following resolution was adopted 
without dissent by. the convention and 
will go forward to Congress with per- 
sonal letters and personal interviews in 
support: 

“Resolved. That the Hawaiian Fivan- 
gelical Association convened in its eizhty- 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Second Quarter, 1909. 
Lesson 13. Temperance Lesson. June 
27. Romans 13:8-14. 

Golden Text—Put ye on the Lord 
Tesus Christ—Rom. 13:14. 

Time—A. D. 58. 

Place—Corinth near the close of his 
three months stay. The epistle was 
sent by Phebe, a deaconess. 

Topic—The law of love. 

Practical Truth—Divine love in the 
soul will enable us to live virtuous 
lives. 

Practical Thoughts—Pure love is 
ever true to the requirements of divine 
law. It never faileth. The law of love 
is a universal law, perfect law, practical 
law and a proven law. 


Third Quarter, 1909. 


Lesson x. Paul Journeys From An- 
tioch to Philippi. July 4. Acts 
15:36; 16:15. 

Golden Text—Come over into Mace- 

donia and help us.—Acts 16:9. 
Time—During Paul’s second jour- 
ney, which began in A. D. 51 and con- 
tinued about three years. 
Places—From Antioch through Asia 
Minor to Philippi in Europe. | 
Topic—The progress of missions. 
Outline—1. Paul’s second journey 
beeun.—Vsz 36-41. 2, 
Wier ee Vise 1-8) 93h. Patl led by the 
Spirit into Europe.—VSs. 9-15. A new 
epoch in Church growth begins with 
Paul’s second missionary journey. 
Practical Truths — The successiul 
missionary is always quick to follow 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit. The 
Lord has promised to gtide his people 
in this world. It is our duty to accept 
promptly God's Will even when it in- 
terferes with our plans. We should 
not be discouraged even though the 
Gospel is not received bv the multi- 
tudes. 


Lesson 2. The Philippian Jailor. 
July rz. Act 16:16-40. 

Golden Text—Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house.—Acts 16:31. 

Time—A. D. 52. 

Place—Philippi. 

Persons—The missionaries, the Phil- 
ippian jailor and his family. 
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Topic—Faithful workers persecuted | 
but delivered. 
Outline—1. Occasion of the perse- 
cution. The evil spirit cast out—Vs. 
16-18. The manner of the persecu- 
tion—Paul and Silas arrested and im- 
prisoned—Vs. 19-24. 3. Deliverance 
from persecution —Vs. 25-26. 4. Re- 
sults of the persecution—the jailor con- 
verted.—Vs. 27-34, and Paul and Silas 

released.—Vs. 35-40. 

Practical Truths—A .personal faith 
in Christ is necessary to salvation. 
Satan is always ready to oppose good 
works. Faith in God in times of trial 
brings blessed results. Victory often 
comes out of seeming defeat. God 
honors His faithful followers. 

Lesson 3. Paul at Thessalontca and 
Berea. July 18. Acts 17:1-15. 
Golden Text—Thy Word have I hid 

in my heart that I might not sin 

against thee——Psalms I19:1T. 

TimeA’ D! 52: 

Places--From Thessalonica to Berea 
and Athens. 

Topic—The power of envy. 

Outline—1.. Preaching in/Thessalo- 
iicaH_Vs! 1-4.' 12.° Paulivand/Silas ac- 
cused Visimesco. 2° 3x to Founding the 
church in Berea—Vs. to-15. The per- 
secutions Paul and Silas received were 
the means of spreading the Gospel in- 
stead of. déstroying. it They were 
used to hardship and pressed on with 
courage. 

Practical Truths—The most effec- 
tive style of preaching is that which 1s 
based on God’s Word. An. honest 
search of the Scriptures always results 
in great good. It is the duty of God’s 
ministers to use care in protecting 
their lives from the attacks of wicked 
men... The: Lord--honors. the faithful 
preaching of His Word. 
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Lesson 4. Paul at Athens. July 25. 
Acts 17:16-34- 

Golden ‘Text--God is, -a spirit: and 
they that worship Him must worship ! 
Him in spirit and in truth.—John 4:24. 

Time—A. D.- 52. 

Place—Athens. 

Topic+The Gospel in Athens. 

Outline—1. Paul stirred because of 
idolatry in Athens—Vs.. 16-21. 2. 
Paul’s address on Mars’ Hill—Vs...22- 
a1. 2). hevetieet om the discourse.— 
Vs. 32-34... Paul’s speech is 2 living 
proof of his wisdom and eloquence, and 
is distinguished for clearness, brevity 
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and simplicity. He opposed their 


prejudices, exposed their errors and 


magnified the true God. 

Teachings—Idolatry degrades hu- 
man nature, saps the foundations of 
morality, lessens the sum of human en- 
joyment, hinders progress of the Gos- 
pel. 

Note that in the audience were phil- 
osophers, orators, Epicureans, Stoics, 
priests, Romans, Jews and slaves, also 
that the results of the address of Paul 
were ridicule, procrastination and faith. 
When Paul preached his favorite doc- 
trine of the resurrection, some mocked 
but some believed, among whom were 
Dionysius and Damaris and others. 

wo Ms 

SUNDAY:SCHOOL PROGRESS: 


Henry P. Judd. 


It is very gratifying to notice in many 
parts of these islands a growth of in- 
terest in our Sunday Schools. This is 
as it should be, considering the fact that 
our churches are showing signs of a 
larger development and progress in ev- 
ery direction. Why should not the 
Christian Endeavor societies and the 
Sunday Schools receive the benefit of 
the new life in the churches? The great 
majority of the students in the Sunday 
Schools are members of the C. E. so- 
cieties or church members. 

It was my pleasure to have taken a 
trip to Hanalei, Kauai, after the Kauai 
Association meeting at Waimea. The 


'erand and beautiful scenery of that re- 


sion from the lovely Hanalei and Wai- 
oli valleys to the rugged cliffs of the 
Na Pali district was greatly appreciated 
by me, for it was entirely new. ‘hie 
Garden Spot of Hawaii Nei” 1s this Ha- 
nalei region and the name is a fitting 
one. It is safe to predict that not many 
years from now there will be no more 
popular summer resort than Hanalet. 
It has’ all the conditions necessary for 
an ideal location for summer hotels and 
camps. The Waioli Church is an old 
organization and the present building 
dates back many years. It was a glad 
sight to see the old church with so many 
worshippers within its walls that Sun- 
day morning and to notice the large 
asumber of children and young men. Un- - 
der >the leadership of Judge William 
Werner, the young people sang very well 
and showed the results of careful train- 
ing. I was called upon to say a few 
words to the school, and responded by 
telling them of the various schools I 
had visited recently on Molokai, Ha- 
waii and Oahu. I also suggested ways 
in which the Waioli school could be 
made more efficient than at present. I 
was much pleased by what I heard and 
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saw that Sunday morning. After the 
services we strolled over to the old Wil- 
cox homestead and admired the grand 
old trees of many varieties, both native 
and foreign. The next day we return- 
ed to Lihue and the day following I 
tcok passage for Honolulu. 
Some Schools on Oahu. 


On Sunday morning, May 9, I visited | 


the Kawaiahao Sunday School and 
noted progress in all the departments. 
The new system of study, adopted last 
fall has worked very successfully. I said 
a few words before the whole school 
when they all came together after the 
lesson. The regular morning service 
of the church was shortened to. aliow 
time for the unveiling of a memorial 
stone in honor of the deceased members 
of the church whose graves are unmark- 
ed. This stone was placed on one of 
the pillars at the entrance to the Ka- 
waiahao Cemetery and after appropr'- 
ate exercises had taken place, the stone 
was disclosed to view as the Hawaiian 
and American flags were raised and the 
audience sang “Hawaii Ponoi.” 

I had received a most cordial invita- 
tion from the Rey. L. D. Keliipio and 
others to preach in the Waialua church 
once more, so plans were made to visit 
the Waialua district during that week. 
I had a delightful horseback ride to 
Mokuleia, just beyond the Waialua 
mill, where I became the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. John P. Erdman for a few 
days. On Sunday morning, May 16th, 
we visited the Japanese Sunday School 
in the mill camp, and Rev. Mr. Erdman 
taught the interesting and exceedingly 
active children the lesson, besides lead- 
ing in the singing of the hymns. After 
this service was over, we continued to 
the Haleiwa Church. At the close of 
the Sunday School hour I gave a brief 
address on the subject of what some of 


our schools are doing in the line of im-| 


provement. When my talk was over, 
I preached at the morning service at 
the request of the pastor who translat- 
ed my discourse into Hawaiian 

On Tuesday, the 18th, I rode over to 
the Boys’ Industrial School at Waialee 
and became the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. H. Gibson for a couple of days. The 
Governor and party.of Territorial offi- 
cials visited the school the next day 
and it was therefore an unusually in- 
teresting time to be at Waialee. After 
the lunch for the special party was 
over, the boys appeared in their khaki 
uniforms, preceded by the school band 
in white duck suits. As they marched 
past the Governor and his party, they 
saluted and the band played lively mu- 
sic. The Governor and Judge Whitney 
made brief addresses before the party 


jand the buildings. The good appear- 
ance of the boys was commented upon 
by the visitors from Honolulu. In the 
evening I said a few words to the boys 
on the subject of the growth of the 
body, mind and spirit. This institution 
at Waialee is one of the best schools in 
the whole Territory and Mr. Gibson 
has done a magnificent work in trans- 
torming the lives of the many boys who 
have come under his influence. It is 
unfortunate that the late Legislature 
did not make adequate provision for 
the actual needs of this most helpful 
and important school. It is with re- 
gret that we hear of the resignation of 
\Ir. Gibson. We hope that the Terri- 
tory may yet have his services as leader 


in the good work of making worthy | 


citizens of the boys who are sent to 
Waialee from all parts of these islands. 

On returning to town in time for the 
services of Sunday, May 23rd, I found 
that that day was to be an unusually 
busy day. In the morning I went to 
the Kaumakapili Church and taught a 
class of girls and then preached at the 
regular morning service. In the after- 
joon I attended the services of the 
Pauoa Chapel. Besides speaking to 
the primary department and teaching a 
class of young men, I addressed the 
whole school and then preached a 
short sermon. An unusual feature of 
the Sunday School service was the 
“Hoike Ohana” or recitations by fami- 
lies and sometimes by groups of con- 
genial friends. 
at Pauoa to arouse interest and it has 
succeeded to a large measure in attract- 
ing young men who formerly stayed 
away from Sunday School. It might 
be tried in other places besides Pauoa. 
In the evening I preached at the Pa- 
iama Settlement and thus ended a full 
and happy day. 

Me 


"TEACHER TRAINING. 


Ry Rev. J. M. Lydgate, Lihue, Kauai. 


The grasp and retention of an his- 
torical event depends very largely on 
the sharpness of its conception; and 
sharpness of conception again depends 
very largely on localization. Even a 
definitely pictured event, vignetted 
away into clouds, and floating about in 
mist soon gets lost. It stands alone, 
unrelated in any system, and holds its 
jown in memory only with difficulty. 
Of such a character is far too much of 
our Bible knowledge, a condition to 
which our more or less disconnected 
Sunday School lessons tend. Take for 
jinstance the Healing of the Nobleman’s 
!Son—we know the details, but when 


So 


This scheme was tried | 


this event, in common with a great 
inany others, floats about unconnected- 
lv and thus loses a large measure of its 
significance. And often times this 
physical and geographical knowledge 
sheds a great deal of light on the event, 
e. g., in this case, where we are inform- 
ed that the Nobleman’s Son was sick 
in Capernaum and that the father had 
come thence to see Jesus. Now the 
measure of his faith is the distance he 
has come, the difficulties of the way, 
etc. And the distance which he has 
come, taken with the time, gives an 
idea of the urgencey of his coming and 
the leisureliness of his return. All of 
which sheds interesting and valuable 
light on the character of the Nobleman 
and the quality of his faith. Having 
located these places on the map, with 
relation to one another and to the rest 
of the country, and gained an idea of 
the mountainous nature of the country 
and the quality of the roads and means 
of transportation, we are in a position 
to make a mental picture of the whole 
event, with the surrounding setting, 
which will give fresh significance and 
vividness—so that it will be much 
more likely to stick. 

But perhaps you say that is just 
what we are doing in the course of the 
ordinary Sunday School lessons, bring- 


ing everv available bit of information 


to bear on each passage as it comes up. 
‘his is quite true, and I have no desire 
to make any criticism of the truly re- 
markable fund of information collected 
to illustrate the Sunday School lessons. 
And yet, in spite of the efforts of the 
most intelligent leaders, there is danger 
of scrappiness. It is studying the bits 
of a dissected puzzle, most thoroughly 
and patiently, and mastering them, 
realizing that they go together, but 
knowing them apart. Now what I 
want to suggest is not any relaxation 
of this minute study but the addition, 
or the emphasis, of the broader study 
and this is particularly important and 
profitable for the teacher. Nothing ap- 
peals to the childish and youthful mind 
like graphic and vivid presentation. 
The Bible story of necessity is brief 
and condensed—to make it more gra- 
phic and vivid we must fill in the de- 
tails; to do this we must know the 
country and be familiar with the life of 
the people. For instance study up the 
geography of Saul’s defeat at Gilboa. 
Show, because of physical and geo- 
graphical conditions, why the battle 
took place just where it did.. Show 
where Saul was encamped on one side 
of the valley, and the Philistines on the 
other, and how the Philistines rushed 
Saul’s army and drove them up—up, 


inspected the various parts of the farm |/and where we do not know. And sojand over, down to ruin on the other 


side. 
or girls either for that matter—you 
will hold them breathless. But you 
can't do that unless you yourself u- 
derstand the situation and can put into 
the meagre description in Samuel the 
additional information which has come 
to you through a study of the country. 

Further more it gives the teacher a 
very valuable assurance, a sense of be- 
ing at home. The whole Bible story is 
tied together topically. The New 
Testament is attached to the old. 
Every spot is holy ground because 
there or near there other events of in- 
terest took place. 

Wherever he lifts his eyes the land- 
scape is more or less familiar to the in- 
telligent teacher who is at home with 
the Historical Geography of the Land; 
and he has a place in which to fit every 
event which can be localized. From 
my own experience as well as that of 
thousands who were wise before me, I 
can assure you a fresh flood of light 
and interest on the whole Bible narra- 


tive, especially the Old Testament— | 


with which we are less familiar—from 
the study of a simple course in His- 
torical Geography. 

Trusting that some, especially Sun- 
day School teachers, may be sufficient- 
ly interested to want to know what 
such a course looks like, I propose, 
first, to suggest some books which 
should be more or less available, if pos- 
sible, and then, later outline such a 
course as may seem advisable. 
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NEW GRADED LESSON SYSTEM. 


Sunday School leaders will be inter- 
ested in the new “Graded Lessons” pre- 
pared by the International Sunday 
School Association. The puipose of 
the system is to meet the spiritual 
needs of the pupil in each stage of his 
development. These needs are broadly : 

1. To know God as He has revealed 
Himself to us in nature, in the heart 
of man and in Christ. 

2, To exercise towards God, the 
Father and His Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience and 
worship. 

3. To know and do our duty to 
others. i. 

4. To know and do our duty to our- 
selves. 

The material chosen for these les- 
sons: The truths are presented in les- 
sons from the Bible, and are illustrated 
by lessons from nature, from the his- 
tory of missions and from the temper- 
ance and other humane movements. 
Fifty-two lessons are provided for each 
year and the courses are planned for 


And if they are ordinary boys—| 
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the ordinary school year. 

The beginners’ course is for children 
{rom three to five years. 
this course is to lead the little child to 
the Father by helping him: To know 
God, to know Jesus, to know about the 
heavenly home, to distinguish between 
right and wrong and to show love for 
God by working with Him and for 
others. 

The Primary course is for children 
from six to eight years. The aim of 
this course is to lead the child to know 
the Heavenly Father and to inspire 
within him a desire to live as God’s 
child: 


; ! ca 
about nine months in harmony with 


The aim of, 
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a desire to choose and to do that which 
God requires of him. 

The Junior course is for the children 
between nine and twelve. The aim of 
the course is to awaken an interest in 
the Bible and love for it; to deepen the 
impulse to choose and to do right. 2. 
To present the ideal of moral heroism; 
to reveal the power and majesty of 
Jesus Christ and to show His followers 
going forth in His strength to do His 
work. 3. To deepen the sense of re- 
sponsibility for right choices; to show 
the consequences of right and wrong 
choices; to strengthen love of the right 
and hatred of the wrong. 4. To pre- 
sent Jesus as our example and Saviour ; 


This interesting picture shows the Christian Endeavorers of Pecs, Hungary, 
itera of the Hungarian Union, in the left centre, and by his side Mr. Nyary, 
shown. 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Berlin, for having the largest delegation in proportion to the number 
of Christian Endeavor societies in the country sending delegates. 


with Professor A. Szabo, the 
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The Hungarian delegates won a beautiful banner, the Chinese martyr flag, at the All-European 


1. ‘Lo show forth God’s power, love 
and care and to awaken within the 
child respensive love, trust and obedi- 
ence. 

2. Yo build upon the teachings of 
the first year: (1) By showing ways 
in which children may express their 
love, trust and obedience; (2) By 
showing Jesus the Saviour, and (3) By 
showing how helpers of Jesus and oth- 
ers may learn to do God’s will. 


3. To build upon the work of the 
first and second years by telling: (1) 
About people who chose to do God’s 
will. (2) How Jesus by His life and 
words, death and resurrection, revealed 
the Father’s love and will for us. (3) 
Such stories as will make a strong ap- 
peal to the child and arouse within him 


to lead the pupil to appreciate his op- 
portunities for service and to give him 
a vision of what it means to be a Chris- 
tian. 
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As we look to Jesus we are forced to 
call him Master. He represents the unifi- 
cation of all that is true and noble and 
worth while. Our wills assent, our affec- 
tions assent to the mastery. We can't 
help it. To nothing else can men pay 
tribute. Will Jesus Christ continue to be 
Master? Yes, so long as love is the con- 
trolling motive of human life-—President 
Mains of Iowa. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES RY 


We have been much pleased recently 
to receive the last annual report of the 
Director of Education in the Philip- 
pines. This is a most interesting and 
stimulating statement with reference to 
the great and important work being 
there done in an educational way, which 
is of incalculable value to the inhabi- 
tants of those islands, a great object 
lesson to the neighboring continent of 
Asia and constitutes one of the noblest 
contributions of the American people to 
the cause 6f Humanity. The field cov- 
ered by the Department of Education 
is a wide and extensive one. “The pur- 
pose of the Bureau of Education has been 
to establish public schools of a stand- 
ard type on every populated island and 
in everyone of the former Spanish 
pueblos and as rapidly as possible in 
all the important barrios. This plan 
has been realized to a large degree. 
There is no municipality and, if we ex- 
cept certain islands in the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, inhabited by Mohammedan 
Malays, there are practically no in- 
habited islands of the archipelago with- 
out schools. The northernmost school 
in the Philippine Islands is located on 
the Island of Batan, 135 miles north of 
Luzon and about an equal distance 
south of Formosa. The most southerly 
school is at Siasi in the Sulu archipela- 
go. The distance in latitude between 
these points is almost exactly 15 de- 
grees, Or over 1000 miles.” 

This great school area is watched 
over by thirty-eight school superintend- 
ents, the field being divided into thirty- 
five school divisions. During the past 
school year the total enrollment in’ all 
the schools has been 491,570. Many 
grades of instruction are represented. 
We find here Kindergartens, Primary 
Schools, Grammar Schools, High 
Schools, Agricultural Schools, Domestic 
Science Schools, a School of Arts and 
Trades, a School of Medicine, a Normal 
School. There are between five and six 
thousand native teachers and well on to 
a thousand American. A recent writer 
in the Outlook in an article entitled 
“What Shall We Do with the Philip- 
pines?” speaks most appreciatively of 
the school work being then done. He 
says, “One of the very best proofs of 
the sincerity of our declared purpose to 
fit the Filipinos for self-government is 
the energy with which we have pushed 
education, although the obstacles in the 
way of success have been serious. Edu- 
cation must be the first step toward the 
solution of Oriental problems. I be- 
lieve one of the most effective agencies 
we can employ in our work in the 
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Philippines is a thorough public school, 
system administered by able, willing 
and sympathetic hands.” 

_All instruction in the public schools is 
given in English and this language is 
beginning to be spoken by thousands of 
children. “It is believed that the use 
of Spanish here will wane. The mul- 
titudinous dialects of the Philippines 
will likewise disappear. They will leave 
with us an enormous number of place— 
names, names of trees and plants and a 
considerable vocabulary, descriptive of 
objects native to Malaysia. These will 
all become a part of the English lan- 
guage spoken throughout the archi- 
pelago.” Notwithstanding this prob- 
able linguistic change the “Report” goes 
on to say, “The educational policy in 
these islands is not an assimilation poli- 
cy; it does not aim to Americanize or 
Anglo-Saxonize; its effort is to make 
better Filipinos. The triumph of Eng- 
i as the commion speech of these is- 
lands does not compel the suppression 
of the native character nor the sacrifice 
of any~of its excellencies. The Fili- 
pinos belong to a race which is distined 
to multiply in numbers and in power, 
and play its part in the world, longer 
and further than the human mind can 
foresee. Through various foreign in- 
fluences the Malayan peoples have 
| steadily developed in culture until in 
| the Philippines their civilization ap- 
Lepexinmics that of western Europe. 
With confidence in their own virility, 
they should press on in the effort to 


bring up their life and civilization . to | 
the highest standards of the Christian | 


world, to which they belong.” We feel 
sure that all who are interested in the 
uplift of humanity will wish for this 
great work in the Philippines contin- 
ued success and adequate support. 
“Phere has never been a time,’ to 
quote the closing words of the “Report,” 
“When the public schools of the Philip- 
pines promised so much or appeared 
to fill so large a part in the progress of 
these peoples. If the work secures the 
support that it requires and if it is con- 
tinued with the high aims that have 
heretofore actuated it, if there is no 
weakening of zeal nor loss of patience, 
a few more years of effort will demon- 
strate that the American faith in the 
power of public schools to affect the 
social and spiritual betterment of back- 
ward peoples is not an impractical delu- 
sion, but a vis‘on of highest statesmen- 


ship.” 
FB. W. D. 
eM oe 
OFF THE TRACK. 


A locomotive engine off the track is 
a useless piece of machinery and is 


classed as out of commission, no mat- 


| ter how fine an engineer may be sitting 


in her cab. The Sunday School that 
does not have soul-winning as its goat 
of effort is certainly “off the track” and 
should be classed as out of commission, 
Many leaders in Sunday School work 
are expressing great concern over the 
fact that in spite of all the modern 
methods that are being introduced into 
the schools, the number of conversions 
or accessions to the Church is not com- 
mensurate with the effort and energy 
expended. The trouble is that many 
schools in order to show up well have 
forsaken principles and been led away 
by alluring and attractive methods that 
may not be in harmony with funda- 
mental principles. 


The Sunday School as the “Bible 
studying and the Bible teaching ser- 
vice of the Church” is organized to 
teach the Bible with the view of secur- 
ing an intelligent acceptance of Jesus 
Christ as a personal Saviour from sin. 
This should be the first and fundamen- 
tal principle of the Sunday School. 
Methods that will not work in har- 
mony with this principle’ will throw 
the school off the track every time. 


ae ee es 


Hawai Cousins 


er 


The annual meeting of the H. M. C. 
Society was held at the Old Mission 
Home on April 24th. 

The grassy lawn back of the house 
was all in readiness for the meeting, 
thanks to Mrs. Heapy for baskets of 
ferns hung in the trees and other 
beauty touches, but just at the hour 
for beginning a shower made it advis- 
able to crowd into the old historic 
rooms. 

The president’s table was in front 
Waikiki corner, where he could com- 
mand a view of both rooms. On the 
table was a bowl of nasturtiums, and 
lovely roses from Castle Home occu- 
pied a place on the desk beside the 
book of registration. A painting of 
Mrs. Chapin, as a girl, was hung near 
the president’s seat, and photographs 
of the same lady with Dr. Chapin, tak- 
en in the afternoon of life, were hung 
on either side. At the other end of the 
room were framed photographs - of 
Father Clark and the two Mrs. Clark. 
A net thrown over one corner of the 
door frame gave the room a homelike 
appearance, and the sixty or seventy 
interested faces completed the adorn- 
ment. 
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The meeting was called to order at 
three-thirty by the president, A. C. 
Alexander. 

Mrs. E. A. Weaver led in the sing- 
ing of one verse of “Blest be the Tie 
that Binds,” and Dr. J. T. Gulick led in 
prayer. The minutes of the board of 
managers were read and acted upon; 
$244.75 were appropriated for benevol- 
ences, a scholarship to be given to each 
of the four schools, Kawaiahao, Mau- 
naolu, Kohala’ and Hilo Boarding 
School, and the rest to the Nauru 
Mission. 

Hon. G. R. Carter was elected presi- 
dent; A. C. Atherton, vice-president ; 
Mrs. R. W. Andrews, secretary, and 
L. AY Dickey,. treasurer. 


A. collection was taken, and G. R. 
Carter read a report for the Memorial 
Fund Committee, which was received 
with applause. This committee will 
report annually hereafter, on April Ist, 
and the trustees can feel assured of an 
income that will sustain this place, and 
soon will be enough to sustain the 
Chamberlain House as well, the secur- 
ing of which we hope to,accomplish be- 
fore long, thus making a center and 
home that will take the whole corner 
to the old cemetery. 


The treasurer’s report was enthusi- 


astically accepted. 
The annual business over, the liter- 


. . ) 
ary program consisted of the reading 


of old letters written to the first mis- 
sionaries in 1820-1823, with parting in- 
structions as to their behavior on ship- 
board and on their arrival at the is- 
lands, these instructions having on 
them the original seal. These letters 
were read by Mr. F. W. Damon, Mr. 


A. C. Alexander, Mrs. May Wilcox and’ 


Mrs. E. A. Weaver, and were in- 
terspersed with beautiful Hawaiian 
music, a quartette of sweet voices 
from Kaiulani Home singing “Sweet 
and Heavenly Music” and “Sing Me to 
Sleep.” The Society especially thank 
these young ladies for their share in 
the entertainment. 


A letter was read by the president 
from Hon. G. D. Gilman in reminis- 
cence of Father Chamberlain and his 
home. 


Mr. F. C. Atherton also read a few 
extracts from Mother Cooke’s letters, 
written in 1838 and 1850—delicious bits 
of spicy writing to which we could 
have. listened for another hour, telling 
about Halsey Gulick and his five little 
brothers, of the strenuous lives of the 
missionarv mothers, instancing Mother 
Bishop who rose at 4 a. m. to teach 
her children, that being the only unin- 
terrupted hour she could have in the 
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cay, and about the frequent calls of 
Mr. Bishop to see Miss Pauahi. 

Mrs tGsRe Carter: tion Misi EG 
Coleman, presented the Society with a 
framed picture of the first missionary 
packet to these islands, the duplicate of 
which he is trying to get for himself, 
also, a copy of the. minutes of the 
Maternal Association meetings. He 
also showed a picture of this house, 
the oldest now extant. 

He asked, in the name of the cus- 
todian, for autographs of the nission- 
aries, extracts and quotations from 
their letters or of the}! letters them- 
selves. | 

Dr. A. B. Clark said they also wanted 


GRADUATING EXERGISES AT KA- 
WAIAHAO SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A class of eleven graduated from the 
Honolulu Bible Training School on Sun- 
day, May 30. Rev. Henry P. Judd de- 
livered the main addless, and interesting 
music was rendered by the Normal class. 

Following are the names of the grad- 
uating class: Amy Awai, Alice. Harper, 
Shime Hashidate, Nora Kahaleole, David 
Kalaau, Nora Stewart, Daisy Kalei, 
Sarah Kalino, Edwin Lindsay, Haku 
Lovell, Afong Ontai. 

Class motto: “But whosoever shall do 


and teach them, he shall be called great 
in the Kingdom of Heaven.”—Matt. 


5:19. 
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mission homes, some of which have en- 
tirely disappeared. 

W. W. Hall said he remembered 
with great interest the early grass 
and adobe houses east of the frame 
house, the printing office of his father 
and Mr. Dimond on Printer’s lane, the 
Ives and the Armstrongs. 

Attention was called to a bound 
volume of “The Record of the Sand- 
wich Island Mission” from 1819 to 
1821, which may furnish material for 
other interesting meetings. 

As the hour grew late, the meeting 
closed with the singin~e of the hymn, 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mosintains,” 
and the benediction, pronounced by Dr. 


drawings and sketches of all the old |J. T. Gulick. 


RANGE LIGHTS. 


(Continued from Page 13.) 


seventh annual meeting, at the city of Ho- 
nolulu, this first day of June, A. D. 1909, 
representing one hundred churches with 
a membership of over seven thousand and 
a budget of more than $50,000 annually, 
in aid of churches, schools and social set- 
tlements, earnestly petitions Congress to 
prohibit the manufacture, importation, 
transportation, sale, giving away or fur- 
nishing of any intoxicating liquors, malt, 
fermented vinous or spiritous, for bever- 
age purposes, in the Territory of Hawaii, 
as originally provided in the Organic 
Act; notwithstanding the fact that the 
liquor traffic for such purposes is, at pres- 
ent, permitted by the Territorial statutes ; 


June, 1909. 
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for the reason that the presence in the 
Territory of an alien population of over 
one hundred thousand, and of large 
bodies of non-voting soldiers and sailors, 
makes it impossible for the small body 
of Hawaiian and white citizens—not ex- 
ceeding 14,000 yoters—adequately to po- 
lice a trade so pernicious in its tendencies 
and so incorrigibly lawless in its char- 
acter. 

eee ee 
PB VEN TS, 
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April 1st—Japanese 
Soyo and. Aso arrive. 


training ships 


April 2nd—The Chapman-Alexander | 


party of evangelists en route to Australia 


arrive and hold two well-attended meet- | 


ings in the Central Union Church. 

April 4th—The members of the Legis- 
lature visit the Leper Settlement. 

April 6th—A million dollar bond issue 
of the Hawaiian Irrigation Company, 
Ltd., is fully subscribed. 

April 7th—The Japanese war ships 


were visited by large numbers of town 


people. 

April 9th—Col. French of the Salva- 
tion Army arrives in Honolulu. 

April toth—The Japanese training 
ships depart for Hilo—Hon. C. M. 
Cooke makes large endowments to local 
- institutions. 

April 14th—The control of the Mutual 
Telenhone Co. is bought by men who will 
install the automatic system if it is proved 
to be the best svstem.—The schools of 
Hawaii nei have a splendid exhibit for 
the Alaska-Yukon Fair at Seattle. 

April 16th—Letitia Morgan, Eliza 
Heen and Edith Smith win commence- 
ment honors at Oahu College. 

April 18th—Bishop Libert confirms 
300 neople at the Roman Catholic Church 
in Hilo. 

April 19th—Opium prohibition goes 
into active effect. 

April 22nd—Hon. C. W. Fairbanks, 
ex-Vice-President of the United States, 
arrives in Honolulu——The Cooke Library 
formally presented to the trustees of 
Oahu College. 

’ April 24th—Annual meeting of the 


THE BALDWIN NATIONAL 
BANK OF KAHULUI 


KAHULUI, MAUI; T..H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE 
Savings Bank Department 
Interest on Terms Deposits 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent 


PEE ERIEND: 


Cousins’ Society at the Old Mission 


| home. 


Anril © 25th—The Boys’ Industrial 
School at Waialee was visited by a large 
partv of Senators, Representatives and 
their friends——Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Dil- 
lincham celebrate their fortieth wedding 


‘anniversary. 


April 27th—The terminus and port of 
the Kauai Railway Co. at Eleele, Kauai, 
is named Port Ailen, in honor of the late 
5S. ©. Allen. 

Anril 28th—The nomination of E. A. 
Mott-Smith as president of the Board of 


| Health was confirmed by the Senate — 


ihe Legislature of 1909 adjourned sine 
die at 11:30 p.m, 
April 2oth—Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Car- 


ter, Mrs. J. R. Galt and Mrs. C. A. Hart- 
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well subscribe $1200 for the construction 
and equipment of a. tuberculosis day 


camp. 


ae I 


DEATHS. 


er 


BRINCKERHOFF—In Honolulu, April Ist, 
Mrs. Walter Brinckerhoff, nee Miss Nellie 
White. 

INCH—In Honolulu, April oth, Mr. John Inch. 

MACFARLANE—In. Honolulu, April 16th, 
Mr. Henry R. Macfarlane, a well known ka- 
maaina. 

PELKER—IJn Honolulu, April 17th, Miss Allie 
M. Felker, principal of Kaahumanu School. 

CHANSLOR—In Honolulu, April 17th, Mr. 
John Chanslor, a tourist sojourning at the 
Moana. Hotel. 

SACHS—In Honolulu, April 20th, Mrs, Fannie 
Sachs, wife of N.S. Sachs. 
WATSON—In Honolulu, April 

Mary B. Watson. 


Mrs. 


2Ist, 


Pe RES 


Carbon Prints 
Photogravures 
Fac. similes 


KODAKS 


Developing 
Printing 
Enlarging 


A 
GORREY’S 


932-38 


Fort. st, 


L.B. KERR & CO., 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET 


The only store in Honolulu where you 
can get anything in Wearing Apparel for 
MEN WOMEN or CHILDREN 


Goop Goons and REASONABLE PRICES 
Agents for Walkover and. Sorosis Shoes 


Allen & Robinson, 
LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material 
Builders’ Hardware 
Paints, Oils, Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu 


The First National Bank of Hawail 


CAPITAL 500,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
M. P. Rogpinson, Vice-Pres. 


CECIL Brown, Pres. 


W..R. CASTLE, G. N, Witcox, 


AT HONOLULU 


SURPLUS 125,000. 


L, T, Peck, Cashier. 
G.iufF. CASTLE, 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 


Cable. 


Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


pa] 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


a Tri Soa staateakee Ree nae 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Lid 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Territory | 


of Hawaii. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL. BEd ond cy 89 
Fy EU EHEL Uo Mer etneyectete\ slepayet Aeesns heelys atts 300,000. 00 | > 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS .. ....... 107,346. 65 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Charles: Cogkemiisst. dieser President | 
PMCMIONES Wash: caine eee Vice-President | 
HO Wie Mactarlanerr ..tctee 2nd Vice-President | 

Res ieane alone ocr ay tannic eyaS Cashier 


F, 
BE. 


B, Damon 

F. Bishop, E. 

C. H. Atherton and F. C, Atherton, 

COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- 
MENT. 

Striet Attention Given to all Branches of 

Banking. 

JUDD BUILDING. 


E/ O/MALE GF SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 
frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber 
Hose, &c. Second floor, take the 
Elevator. 


Gadi cD & GO. 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a SP See 


Jay va ipalons & Ga 


PO OT Lo 
oS > a DP 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 
Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrp. 
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$600,000.00 


D. Tenney, J. A. MeCandless, | 


FORT STREET, | 


| Vice-Pres’t ; 


| Co., 
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A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


A LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H, P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B.| 
W. M. Alexander, 2d} 


Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; 
J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


|SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 


0., 


tion. 


Yru. Man ts eT C. A. Brniina, Mer 


| CLUB STABLES 


FORT 8ST., ABOVE HOTEL 


| RIGS OF ALL KINDS 


GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


LAUS SPRECKELS«& COs 


BANKERS. 
eS 
Draw Exchange on the prixcipal ports of the 
world and transact a general 
banking business. 
es 


Hawaiian Islands. 


NEW 


Honolulu 


IN ENGLISH, HAWAI- 
IAN, JAPANESE, CHI- 
NESE, SPANISH AND 
PORTUGUESE: sae 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


Merchant and Alakea Streets, 
Honolulu. 
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Gg BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
/luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P. C. 
Jones, C. H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 


DEALERS IN 
PAINTS. Etc. 


WALL PAPERS, 
LUMBER, BUILDING § 
MATERIALS, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO., 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


W. W. AHANA & CO.,LTD, > 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 


62 King Street 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- ~ 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 


LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3561. 
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LAYING THE MEMORIAL STONE OF MILLS’ SCHOOL, AT MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 


Motto in ideograpbs: 
‘Within the Four Seas all are Brotbers’’ 
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HAWAIIAN TRUST CO,. 


LIMITED 
Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance, 
SURETY ON BONDS 


Plate Glass, Employers’ Liability, 
and Burglary Insurance. 


923 Fort Street, Safe Deposit 
Building. 


| 
| 


i 


OLLEGE HILLS, 


The magnificent residence tracc of 
the Oahu College. | 


ee aT, hi | 
COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of-; 
fered for sale on the easict terms: one-third 
cash, one-third in one year, one-third in two 


years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


For information as to building require- 
ments, etc., apply to 
TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
205 MeCandless Building. 


Honolulu, = 9 = meme) Mawanan Islands: 


~ 


AHU COLLEGt. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 


and 
PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal.) 
Offer complete 
College preparatory work, 
together with special 


Commercial, 


Music, and 


Art courses. 
For Catalogues, address 


JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, | 


Oahu College, Honolulu, H. T. 


| M. WHITNEY, M. D., D. D. S. 
DENTAL ROOMS | 
Fort Street. Boston on 


‘have GOOD PICTURES as texts when 
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Is published the first week of each month 


in Honolulu, T. H., at the Hawaiian Board 
_Book Rooms, cor. Alakea and Merchant 


Sts. | Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 

A special rate is made to Mission 
Churches on Sunday Schools in the Islands. 
Clubs of 25 to one address 25 cents a 
piece per year. 


All business letters should be addressed 


'and all M. O.’s and checks should be made 
, out to 


THEODORE RICHARDS, 
Business Manager of The Friend. 


P. O. Box 489. 

All Communications of a literary character 
should be addressed to THE FRIEND, corner 
Alakea and Merchant Sts,, Honolulu, T, H,, 
and must reach the Board Rooms by the 24th 
of the month. 


THE Boarp oF EDITORS: 


Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 

Frank S, Scudder, Managing Editor. 

F. W. Damon. 

A, A. Ebersole. 

Orramel H. Gulick. 

Hee judas 

W. B. Oleson. 

Theodore Richards. 

Paul Super. 

William D. Westervelt. 

Perley L. Horne, 

Edward W. Thwing, 

Foreign Correspoudent. 
Entered October 27, 1902, at Honoiulu, Hawaii, as second 

class matter, under actof Congress of March 3, 1879. 


The BOY wants stories. 
There are none so good as the old 
BIBLE stories,—the boy himself as judge, 


We know for we have tried with a num- 


ber of boys, girls too.. But you should 
you tell Bible stories, 

We have a bible with 800 good tllustra- 
tions. We knew one copy of it to be 
worn out by the use of one family,—four 
children one after the other, literally 
wearing it to pieces. 

We have one, and have sent for a num- 


ber more. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS, 


July, 1909. 


B ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Exchange 
Business. Loans made on approved security. 
Bills discounted. Commercial Credits grant- 
ed. Deposits received on current account sub 
ject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, Fire 
and Marine business on most favorable terms, 
in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trast Co., Ltd. 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND ISLAND 
SECURTT TES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN, & CO., LTD. 
3 Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversmith. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Etc. 


Honolulu - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, Sugar 


Factor and General Insurance Agent. 


REPRESENTING 
Ewa Plantation Company. 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company. 
WaiMea Sugar Mill Company, 
Apokaa Sugat Company Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. PineapPle Co. Ltd. 
Wahiawa Wahiawa Company Ltd 
Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis. 
Blake Steam Pumps. 
arsh Steam Pumps 
American Steam Pnmp Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals. 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher. 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers. 
Demings SuPerheters . 
Green’s Fue Econemizers. 
Matson Navigation Co. Panters Line Shipping Co. 
4etna Insurance Company. 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire.) 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co, (Marine Dept. 
Nationol Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Pheonix of 
Ha! tiord. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston, 


EORGE J. AUGUR, M.D. 
HOMOEPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours:—1o to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7 
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May 15 to June 20. 


Receipts— 
PAGED (CSy 101 RR a nena Eee ce ene er boner a cae BRS) 
American Missionary Association... 518.05 
288vial oY LEER GS GR Orde Ca Re ee Des eae era 66.95 
GAM GSCRIVVOLK esos: d vetdl delet seis ¢ clare 234.00 
English and Portuguese Work...... 7.50 
FRSA OME s/s ohm) orcs. ae veoya'ss ofopd oe 6 su8) 3 19.90 
Hawaii General Fund. .:... 256004 .s0% 96.30 
LEUNG SY SU ee ae cor i 154.70 
JENS CKO TDL TS a Co 133.50 
SV ASE VNGONIS os (oye 945) tee eke he + eve y oye 269.00 
pam emi MAC A fy. 2c, ete lese et 50.00 
Ream chonera | RIM. 0.0, p29 e+ wise acces 293.00 
emnialaeGurls” SCHOOL . 5 . 6 esuece ces ova-oye 30.00 
Manmecreneral Hund oo... .secce eee 1.75 
Ministerial Relief Fund:....-. sees 154.12 
arm Cremieral WM. os vets. ects oye saree 410.20 
ADSI MEREPOUSO UL. CHF. oie.c) s-r)a9) 6:6) cue pte 3 28.00 
PaO ASCH LEMON t ..5, 8s) syshsy a0 eleo,000 oye 50.00 
PPPEDMOIIOSE WV OD 5 o.oo 5 crea ernie erg oie 20.00 
Pemlamae Mal Depot... 6% siaye serine se 15.00 
Preachers” Training Fund........'.. 292.00 
OM MNOITON Be oso, ecenens ec aetsys salt al oie «80 22.50 
NS WMISSTON, 2.5 6 psc eiale dieye 2 ahaa 15.00 
Wrarlukusettlemént .......6....08. 15.00 
MO IMINM ATI <5 Sigh oes sce cet eese 200.00 

$3,129.22 

Expenditures— 
GHIVOGO  WOTK. 6 ssc ee tees $396.00 

REMOSE REN ccc b osl'e: 5,°5,6, 078 oho 826.70 $1,222.70 
English Work—Salaries ............ 682.00 
English and Portuguese Work....... 32.50 
To SG Gl ot AGRE Oe ee ae 73.05 
COROT NAT ee ee ae 524.77 
Hawaiian Work—Salaries .......... 474.50 
Ds oot OSS 6 Be In ae ee ee 41.00 
LE OSU GD Os 637.00 
Japanese WOTK . ojo. cne.- $308.00 

SENET GS eee) SOON OIOR AE 853.50 1,161.50 
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WOTNGEMURPODSE caine ete oye $ 28.49 

sl Co ee 497.00 525.49 
Portuguese Work—Salaries ..... 275.00 
PE OSLO Neo oo + 804 os ees wien ts sues a6 31.86 


Excess of Expenditures over Re- 
ceipts 
Over draft at Bank 


2,595.30 
$671.95 
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| Hawaii’s Appeal to the Nation. 


The Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion, convened in its eighty-seventh an- 
nual meeting at the city of Honolulu this 


hundred churches with a membership of 
over seven thousand, and a budget of 
more than $50,000 annually in aid of 
churches, schools and social settlements, 


i the manufacture, importation, transporta- 
tion, giving away or furnishing of any 
intoxicating liquors, malt, fermented, 
vinous or spirituous for beverage pur- 
poses, in the Territory of Hawaii, as ori- 
| ginally provided for in the Organic Act; 
notwithstanding the fact that the liquor 
trafic for such purposes ts at present per- 
mitted by the Territorial Statutes; for 


tory of an alien population of over one 
hundred thousand, and of large bodies 
of non-voting soldiers and sailors, makes 
it tnpossible for the small body of 
Hawauan and white citizens, not exceed- 
img 14,500 voters, adequately to police a 
trade so pernicious in its tendencies and 
so incorrigibly lawless in its character. 
Thus the colors are nailed to the mast 
in the new campaign for outlawing the 
liquor traffic here. During the summer 
and fall the movement will be pushed. 
‘There is good hope that Congress will re- 
spond. Let all Christian people buttress 
the campaign with prayer and active co- 
operation. Every one who knows a 
Congressman personally would do well to 
write and enlist his aid and vote. God 
grant that the Nation may free these 
fair Islands from this devastating curse. 
fF es eS 
The Association. 


The delegates and ministers of the 
Island Churches met with Central Union 


Church from May 29 to June 1 in thej 


eighty-seventh annual meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association. For the 
first time the anniversary was held with 
a non-native church. The new plan of 
printing and circulating beforehand the 
papers to be discussed was tried and 
unanimously approved by vote. The As- 
sociation put itself on record as endorsing 
the National Council’s proposed changes 
in polity so far as they are changes for 
Hawaii, leaving definite action to await 
the final decisions of the Council of Igro. 


first day of June, 1909, representing one | 


earnestly petitions Congress to prohibit. 


the reason that the presence in the Terri- | 


A Training School for Ministers was 
favored and the question of how to in- 
augurate such an undertaking was re- 
ferred to the Hawaiian Board. The As- 
sociation also petitioned the Territorial 
Board of Health to establish a dispen- 
sary in North and South Kona, and to 
i provide a district nurse there. The next 
| meeting was fixed at Kailua where the 
{goth anniversary of the landing of the 
first missionaries will be commemorated 
iby the placing of a suitable memorial 
istone. A committee on evangelism 
was appointed and the Hawaiian Board 
was requested to take steps to secure 
titles to all the Church lands now with- 
out them. The discussions of the papers 
were lively and marked a distinct ad- 
vance upon former years. The Associa- 
tion voted its thanks to Secretary Oleson, 
‘Governor Frear, Attorney General 
Hemenway and Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Babbitt for their notable 
1 and public-spirited work in securing the 
passage of a law to grant quit claim 
j deeds to all the historic church lands in 
the Territory. This deed of justice has 
been made possible by years of patient in- 
vestigation and effort on behalf of the 
| Board and the Territorial authorities. Mr. 
Oleson is to be heartily congratulated 
that the consummation came during his 
administration of the Secretaryship. 


a a a ae ee. 
The Strike. 


Signs of the end of this long disturb- 
| ance of local industrial conditions are ap- 
pearing. Meantime certain conclusions 
are inevitable. One of these is that the 
| ordinary Japanese laborer is not respon- 
sible for the trouble. America has rarely 
witnessed so tranquil a labor conflict. 
The Japanese workman is essentially a 
lover of peace and his behavior thru- 
out this struggle has been beyond praise. 
Whatever lawlessness—and it has been 
practically nil—has occurred has not 
|been chargeable to the rank and file of 
the laborers. This Territory will never 
have a better behaved company of work- 
ingmen. To lose these kindly, gentle, 
industrious toilers would be a calamity. 

The laborer not only did not cause the 
strike, but he did not want it. If he had 
had the protection from the authorities 
-that he was entitled to, it would never 
have occurred. This does not mean pro- 
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tection during the inception and progress 
of the conflict but thru years past. The 
manner in which the Territory has 
allowed Japanese workmen to be fleeced 
by the gambling fraternity of their own 
race has been scandalous. 

Everybody who knows anything about 
the sugar plantations knows that about 
pay day the gamblers descend upon the 
camp and begin their nefarious work. 
In many a camp-house laborers have been 
terrorized into gaming. A system of bull- 
dozing thus was organized so that when 


the strike was ordered from Honolulu, | 


the machinery of terror was complete. 
The men had to stop. 

The remedy is plain. Get rid of the 
gamblers. The way to do this was 
pointed out years ago by Japanese in 
Japan familiar with conditions here, but 
the hint, tho communicated to our 
authorities, was never acted upon. It 
was suggested that a few Japanese de- 
tectives familiar with the criminal class 
of the Empire be engaged by the Hono- 
lulu authorities to scrutinize their immi- 
grating countrymen. Criminals could be 
spotted at once and by the laws of the 
United States would be deported. If this 
course had been pursued, Hawaii would 


have been spared most of its trouble to- | 


day. 

A second suggestion was that Japanese 
detectives be engaged by the plantations 
to work up evidence against the gambling 
fraternity and so hunt them out by mak- 
ing Hawaii too hot for them. 

Almost all the ills suffered by the 
Japanese laborers in this Territory are 
due to this lawless element that terrorizes 
the simple hearted, honest peasants 
among them. If a determined effort 
were made to get the evildoers out of the 
Islands it would be the greatest blessing 
to the entire community. 

De I 
A Faithful Servant of the King. 

Rev. Edward Waite Thwing, with 
Mrs. Thwing and their daughter, left 
Honolulu on June 24 by the steamship 
China for Shanghai where he is to be the 
District Secretary for China and_ the 
Chinese of the International Reform 
Bureau. Mr. Thwing came to Hawaii 
nine years ago to be associated with Mr. 
Frank W. Damon as Superintendent of 
the Chinese Department of the Hawaiian 
Board. 
mental in building up the Chinese 
Churches thruout the Territory. He 
has been a faithful, unselfish, inde- 
fatigable worker and has spent a large 
part of his time touring from one end of 
the group to the other. His acquaint- 
ance with Island Chinese has been very 
wide and everywhere he has proved him- 
self their friend. 


In these years he has seen the} 
work broaden out and has been instru- 


In the future develop-| 
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ment of the Mid-Pacific Institute he will 
undoubtedly be of great assistance in his 
new position, and trom this standpoint 
his return to China seems providential. 

Mr. ‘Lhwing takes to language acquisi- 
tion with ease and speaks both Chinese 
and Japanese, having learned to use the 
latter tor every day purposes during his 
sojourns in Hawaii. He will find this 
accomplishment of great advantage to 
him now that the Japanese in China are 
so numerous, During the past year Mr. 
Thwing has been gaining experience in 
reform work. Altho we have not been 
able to approve of the method of pro- 
cedure he followed, his cause was a good 
one and should have succeeded. His per- 
sistence, courage, unselfishness and de- 
votion to the highest interests of the com- 
munity in this crusade were unques- 
tioned. One of the asides of this cam- 
paign is well worthy of mention. The 
writer of an article in the Honolulu press 
attacking him during his pursuit of 
Breckons contemptuously asked why Mr. 
Thwing did not attend to the special 
work which is supposed to be the care of} 
clergymen, such for instance as the re- 
lief of orphans and the like. As a mat- 
ter of fact at the very time this inquiry 
was put forth Mr. and Mrs. Thwing 
were with great generosity and un- 
wearied self-denial taking care of no less 
than nine little orphaned Chinese children 
in their own home. It was characteristic 
of him to make no reply to this personal 
attack. Thru all those unpleasant days 
not a sign of anger or of personal com- 
plaint escaped him. All that he did was 
for the benefit of the Asiatic community 
here and some day his faithfulness to 
duty will be fully honored in this city. 

Meantime he will find abundant scope 
for all his patience, perseverance and 
love of righteousness in battling with the 
opium curse in the great Empire of 
China. We wish him bon voyage in this 
noble enterprise. 

ete I Sa 

Advance for Law and Order. 


The decision of the Oahu Board of 
License Commissioners to refuse to grant 
licenses to sell liquors on Sunday and 
after hours is a great step ahead. It is 
the most notable achievement. in temper- 
ance reform since the enactment of the 
present liquor law two years ago and 
shows that the community is responding 
well to the call of the Mainland in its 
great march toward prohibition. The 
best of it all is that the decision came so 
quietly, without blare of trumpets or 
noise of combatants. It does not repre- 
sent a sudden wave of emotion, was not 
brought about by an excited campaign 
and is not likely to give place to a re- 
action. It bespeaks the sober sense of 
the common man. Already we have three 
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prohibition Islands in the group and 
those who know Lanai and Niihau 
where the no_ saloon policy has 
prevailed some time report the condi- 
tions thereon as ideal. The day is sure- 
ly coming when the whole Territory will 
be delivered from the drink curse. There 
is no need to make haste. The tide is 
steadily rising. Better to gain slowly 
but surely. The Friend congratultes the 
Oahu Board of License Commissioners 
upon their notable public spirit. They 
have acted with the undoubted sanction 
of aroused public opinion. 


of aroused public opinion. DiS: 
see eM Ss 
CHURCH ACTIVITIES IN WAT 
LUKU. 


During the last two months the Wai- 
luku Union Church has been greatly 
blessed by increased interest and men:- 
bers. Five have been added by letter 
and three on the reaffirmation of theit 
faith. The new members are prominent 
in the business and social life of Wailuku 
and bring much strength into our 
Church. 

A committee acting under the Board 
of Trustees gave the people of Maui a 
rare treat by securing Mr. R. K. Bonine, 
the maker and exhibitor of famous Fla- 
waiian pictures, for two evenings and an 
afternoon for children. Many people 
from all over Maui greatly enjoyed the 
exhibition, while the proceeds equipped 
the Church with an acetylene lighting 
plant. 


The most successful social event in 
Wailuku for many months was the Ger- 
man Market given at the William and 
Mary Alexander Parsonage. Several 
German peasant costumes were in evi- 
dence and the house was beautifully 


decorated with Easter lilies, bamboo, 
hybiscus, bunting and large German 
eagles. Nearly one hundred peopie 


bought real German food at the long 
counter. Some even recalled their Ger- 
man from school days, and thuse bor 
in the Vaterland felt much at home. 

This was the first supper the ladies of 
the Church had undertaken. Everyone 
had such a good time, the experiment 
may be repeated. 

The Kaahumanu Church is taking on 
new life. The work of Rev. L. B. Kau- 
meheiwa is proving that many non- 
Church going Hawaiians can be reached 
by earnest pastoral calling and faithful 
ministrations in regular services. Mr. 
Dodge preaches for Mr. Kaumeheiwa 
every other Sunday at Wailuku, and the 
alternate Sunday at Waikapu. In the 
evening by Mr. Waltrip’s friendly ar- 
rangement, Mr. Kaumeheiwa preaches to 
thirty or forty people in the Kahului 
Church. Thus he ministers to a large 
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number of people during the week. Five 
new members were received into Kaahu- 
manu Church in May. The evening ser- 
vice, which is a Christian Endeavor pray- 
er-meeting, is well attended. Often 
seventy-five people will gather. Plans 
have already been made to install acety- 
lene in Kaahumanu and thoroughly re- 
pair the old building. The Board of 
Trustees have obtained permission from 
the General Meeting in Honolulu in June 
to obtain $800.00 for these much needed 
improvements. 

The death of Mrs. Kuaiwa Kauhimahu 
removes one of the oldest residents of the 


island. The year of her birth is not 
known, but she was baptized among the 
first converts by the early missionaries, 
soon after their arrival, and the year that 
Christianity came to these Islands she 
was married. For many years she has 
lived in Wailuku. She is a member of 
the Kawaiahao Church, Honolulu. 

By far the most important piece of 
Church building during the last six 
months is the erection of a $1600.00 Jap- 
anese Church in Wailuku. The building 


is joined upon the Waihee end of the! 


Christian school, and will be so arranged 
that both school rooms and the Church 
auditorium can be thrown into one large 
assembly hall in case of large gatherings, 
such as this Church invariably has at cer-" 
tain Church festivals in the year. The 


new building is well proportioned, to be 
hard finished in the interior, with ample 
air space and a recessed pulpit platform. 
The tower is to be used in the lower part 
as a vestibule, while the second story is 
to be made into an attractive reading 
room and study for the young men con- 


nected with the Church. This building, 


together with the school, parsonage, and 
iodging house, it is planned to equip 


with acetylene lights. 
R. B. Dopce. 
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One year more and the Molokai Leper 
Church will have been organized just 
forty-five years. It is the oldest religious 
work of any kind among the unfortunate 
people of the Settlement. The Hawaiian 
Board during all these years has con- 
stantly watched over these people. The 
heaviest donations for homes for the un- 
fortunates and toward every comfort pos- 
isble have been given by members of our 
Board or by those Protestants interested 
in the welfare of our missions. This is 
a record to be proud of. Rev. D. Kaai, 
the pastor, ministers to a large propor- 
tion of the inmates. He stands at the 
center of the group in front of the Church 


KALAUPAPA LANDSCAPE 
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building. He is holding his little daugh- 
ter’s hand in his. 

There is a total membership of sixty- 
three in the Kalaupapa Church, which 
has an “apana” at Kalawao, a little leper 
village at the foot of the wonderfully 
beautiful mountains rising abruptly 4000 
feet. At Kalawao, too, the new Federal 
leprosarium has been erected. The pic- 
ture of the Kalawao mountains gives the 
reader a good conception of the splendid 
location of these new buildings. 

Our leper Church building is in wretch- 
ed condition, being so thoroughly rotten 
that in a short time it will tumble down 
of itself. This is the case, although the 
few repairs in the way of new shingles, 
have kept the water out and preserved 
the shell for the time being. The attempt 
1s now being made to raise enough money 
tc build new within a year or two. The 
Church enclosure is large and well locat- 
ed, but our present house of worship is 
a disgrace compared with the splendid 
buildings throughout the Settlement. 
The Church brings to these people their 
greatest comfort, but it cannot do its 
work without an equipment that is in 


some proportion at least adequate to its 
needs, 


a ae 


DAYBREAK IN TURKEY. 


The universal interest in the rejutven- 
ation of Turkey makes this book, by 
Dr. James L. Barton, most timely and 
welcome. The author’s life-long study 
of the Turkish Empire, and his excep 
tional Opportunities for first-hand and 
inside information in regard to the 
actual situation there enable him to give 
a most interesting and perspicuous ac- 
count of the causes leading up to the 
recent upheavals in the Turkish gov- 
ernment, 


Nowhere have we seen so graphic a 
description of the character and wiles 
of the late Sultan in his unspeakable 
despotism, whereby he has held at bay 
the forces, external and internal, which 
endangered his supremacy, and fortified 
himself against his own subjects by his 
successful appeal to the wider Moham- 
medan world. 

The social, moral and religious con: 
ditions of the empire are clearly por- 
trayed. The last half of the book gives 
a thorough insight into the problems 
of Turkey’s regeneration, the difficulties 
in the way, and the far-sighted, per- 
sistent and heroic character of the mis- 
sionary operations which have been 
carried on in that land. 


$1.50 net. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
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By JOHN G. WOOLLEY, LL. D. 


At the time this article is written, the 
license commissioners of the several is- 
lands are busy, checking up the ticket- 
of-leave ‘merchants,’ for another year 
of suspended sentence. 

There has not been, of course, in any 
quarter, any expectation of radical bet- 
terment of the saloon situation in the 
islands at this time. But those who 
read the high-class papers and maga- 
zines, have entertained a hope that some 
signs of the new era, now at full day- 
break on the mainland, might show, 
however faintly, in the deliberations of 
the new commissions. 

That hope turns out to have been not 
wholly delusive, and that the signs are 
faint is not discouraging; for while 
Hawaii is a conservative community, 
almost to the point of being reaction- 
ary, and is situated on the extreme 
periphery of the Union, it is not un- 
intelligent, nor deaf to the voices of 
the new politics; and, in the long run, 
is sure to answer back, in kind, the 
cheers of human brotherhood from be- 
yond the sea. 

A study of the personnel of the open- 
ing session, in Oahu, presented unusual 
elements of interest, in view of subse- 
quent proceedings. The commission— 
so much of it as might be supposed to 
carry any menace to the evil business 
that was due, snake-like, to shed its 
skin and beg for a new covering—was 
composed of young men in whose bear- 
ing, good breeding, liberal culture, and 
clean living were not more visible, than 
inexperierice in tackling the seasoned: 
and aggressive exploiters of the men 
and the families that lose. 

The captains of dissipation were out 
in force, each, openly or covertly, 
with his string of saloons, and each 
wearing the cock-sure expression of the 
cat that has eaten the canary. The situ- 
ation certainly did look good to them. 

And their eyes did not greatly de- 
ceive them. The stuff was there, in 
the men behind the tables; and the law 
was there; to wipe their wretched. occu- 
pation off the map of lawful industries, 
without the quiver of an eyelid, if that 
uncomplicated question had been up. 

But the question was not, nor was 
anything that was up, uncomplicated. 
The commissioners did not quite un- 
derstand the law, the question, or them- 
selves. The law had made them, in 
their organized capacity, the public dis- 
cretion. They understood that they had 
cnly been appointed official guessers at 
what the public sentiment, i.e.,. the 
liquor sentiment would ratify. So, in- 
stead of going straight into their own 
brains and hearts and knowledge, and 


| 
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asking what would best subserve the 
safety, happiness, and prosperity of the 
people, they played ducks and drakes 
with guesses and surmises. 

The question was, what number of 
drink-shops were needed for the well- 
being of the community, and where the 
permitted ones would better be located? 
They only asked themselves what num: 
ber, how disposed would satisfy the un- 
ruly and undesirable part of the com- 
munity. They were set to do the right 
thing. They set about finding what 
would be the easy thing. 

They got as little grasp on themselves 
as they did on the law and the question. 
Nothing imaginable would have induced 
either of them to keep a_ saloon, or 
operate a distillery, or a brewery. But, 
on the other hand, neither of them 


could face the thought of being called 


“reformer,” “agitator,” or “missionary,” 
at the club—itself a liquor seller. The 
whole position, on their side, was satur- 
ated with. confusion. They found them- 
selves in a sort of moral tide-rip, that 
suggested rocks and life-preservers, and 
so, they played safety, and proceeded 
by the old chart of the license system, 
pure and simple, and let the twentieth 
century prohibitory features of their 
opportunity and duty go overboard. 
They knew, dimly, the basic moral im- 
plication of the combination; but they 
did not quite see where it might carry 
them. They knew all about the ethics 
of investment, and, not unnaturally, 
stuck to what they knew. 

So, this was the kind of arguments 
that went; not all of them actually pre- 
sented, but all understood, and consider- 
ed, and effective, “I have found a loca- 
tion, in a theater, where more people 
will be available for exploitation. I 
desire leave to move.” 

“T have an unexpired lease for a year. 
If you refuse to license a saloon, to take 
it off my hands, you will cause me to 
lose money.” 

“Tf you refuse me a renewal for hav- 
ing violated the law, a Chinaman. will 
eet a monopoly.” 

“Mv stock and fixtures 
nine thousand dollars.” 

“My corner is disorderly, but my 
business supports three families; the 
trouble is caused by a Japanese billiard 
room.” 

One applicant was vouched for, in 
these words “The trouble with our 
neighborhood is not liquor. I wish to 
god we had more saloons and fewer 
churches.” 

The argument that a better location 
meant more sales and more harm; that 
an orderly saloon, in a residential dis- 


are worth 


“so 


trict occupied by the poor, did not! sig- 
nify peace and order in the homes; that 
the more prosperous the residential 
saloon is, the poorer the community is, 
that wholesale dealers, with strings of 
tied saloons, were the most dangerous 
of liquor sellers! ‘None of these thing 
eut any figure. 


The chief anxiety of the commission 
was, to be fair, or better, to the men of 
prey. The men, women and children 
preyed upon could not present. their 
side in terms of investment, and of 
course they lost. 


On the investment basis, the liquor 
dealers had every advantage. On that 
level, they have no equals in the world 
of experts. Other business men have a 
variety of interests—religion, sport, so- 
ciety. The liquor dealer is absolute- 
ly focussed on his one ewe-wolf, selling 
drink. It is not only his business; it is 
his sport, his rest, his politics, his medi- 
tation. No fishhawk knows its case 
better, nor drives more accurately to the 
main chance. 

Things went so smoothly for the li- 
censees, when the protests were “only 
on principle,” that their spirits soared 
for a hard fall. There was no reform 
tendency visible in the commission, but, 
when that subject was reached, there 
turned out to be a clear and serious pur- 
pose as to violations of law—better than 
reform, without such a purpose. 


It was well known that one of the 


licensed restaurants was a Sunday 
saloon, in fact, and a chronic law- 
breaker. The commission promptly de- 


cided to take away its Sunday, and after- 
hours privilege. The investment argu- 
ment was, that, without that privilege, 
the business would not survive, and 
that, in that case, the widow of a de- 
ceased liquor dealer would lose the 
rental income. It fell flat. Then the 
gin generals played the bluff of demand- 
ing that innocent restaurants be includ- 
ed in the order, and were promptly 
“called.” The commission had arrived 
at the age of “discretion,” in an hour’s 
time, and all restaurants lost the privi- 
lege of selling drinks on Sunday and 
after-hours. Hotels too. 


At this writing it is too early to rec- 
ord the exact gain. But there is prog- 
ress. Niihau is without a drink shop; 
is Lanai, and also Molokai. 
Maui wipes out one liquor house, and 
closes the hotel bar on Sunday. Oahu 
will diminish the drink shops ten per 
cent, or more. 


Meanwhile, the anxious look has re- 
turned to the faces of the alcoholic ad- 
mirals, and they are ready to promise 
anything that a gracious commission 
sees fit to impose, in the way of regula- 
tions. 

The liquor situation here, as on the 


mainland, is paved with good intentions 
—like Hell! 
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MONUMENT 


IN HONOR OF THE HEROIC 
DEAD. 


In the grounds of the Nuuanu street 
Japanese School there stands a mono; 


of reverence in the mind of every Japa- 
nese man, woman and child that be- 
holds it. On the face of the stone are 
chiseled three idiographs, Kyo Chu Hi 
—loyalty revealing memorial—which 
were penned by the hand of Admiral 
Togo for this monument, and were en- 
larged by photograph, and reproduced 
in the Admiral’s own chirography on 
this stone. 


This monument was erected in honor 
of the brave men who, in war, have 
laid down their lives on the altar of 
their Fatherland, and the ceremonies 
which were observed before it on the 


the ceremonies of our Decoration Day. 
_In Japanese the day is known as Sho- 
konsai. 

The battle of the sea of Japan took 
place on the oth of May, and that is the 
day on which these exercises would 


naturally have fallen, but the ceremony | 
was postponed until the arrival of the} Req Cross Society, the Aikoku Fujin 


Japanese squadron, in hopes that the 
officers and men would be able to join 
in the celebration. : | 


That Admiral Ijichi did not see his} 
way clear to fall in with these plans 
was a keen disappointment to many, 
but others believed his action to 


lith which appeals strongly to the spirit | 


offerings, disclosing to view large rice 
‘cakes, two pyramids of pink and white 


be a delicate expression of courtesy to 
the people of these islands in view of! 


the economic conditions prevailing at 
the present time. 

The ceremonies were observed in ac- 
cordance with the Shinto rites, this be- 
ine the national ceremonial cult, and 
were most solemn and impressive. The 
spirits of the heroic dead were address- 
ed as though present to hear the words 
of gratitude, reverence and prayer. 

After various ascriptions and pray- 
ers had been intoned by the priests, the 
white coverings were removed from the 


confections, a large fish, and_ several 
pyramids of golden fruits, while in the 
centre were two living ducks that kept 
their heads pointing upwards and their 
bills in constant action, but never 
breaking the silence with a sound. 
These offerings, displayed in the midst 


of green branches and floral decora- 
27th day of June may be compared to | 3 ‘ 


tions made a pleasing picture. 


Following the priestly ceremonial, 
others, representing the people, ad- 
vanced toward the monument, paused, 
and with respectful gesture, offered 
their expressions of reverence. First 
in order came Consul Uyeno, and fol- 
lowing, in turn, the War Veterans, the 


Kwai, i.e, Woman’s Love of Country 
Society, and the Shokonsai Committee. 
The exercises were concluded with a war 
song rendered by the pupils of the six 
Japanese schools of the city. 

ee oe we 


THE WITCHERY OF NUMBERS.| 


Now, that school days are over, we 


would like to have some of our young 
mathematicians try their hand at a 
numerical puzzle. In the diagram be- 
low, the figures are arranged in succes- 
sion from 1-9 in such a way that they 
may be added in any direction, in the 
perpendicular, horizontal or diagonal 
column, and the sum will always be 15: 


1 
| 


Srcdat Te lb 
jug aba) gl 
Aith or Dgol bz 


This looks a little like jugelery, but, 
in truth, there is method in the arrange- 
ment, a method which may be followed 
out on any scale, provided there is an 
odd number of squares in the diagram. 
Try a diagram of 25 squares: 


Rie te | | 8.) 15 
930/48 oT bd | 16 
ane ay is 
10/12} 19} 21 | 3 
Tie coset 8. 


We invite our young people to try 
filling out a diagram of 49 squares with 
the figures from 1-49, inclusive. The 
test of success will be, as above, that 
the sum of every column, in any direc- 
tion, will be the same. We would like 
to publish in our next issue, the names 
of any who will send us the solution of 
the problem. 

While there is no jugglery about 
figures, we can not deny that there is a 
mystery in the interrelation of numbers. 
Our minds also seem to have some 
peculiar affinity for certain numbers, 
such as 3; 7 and 12. 

We see trinities everywhere, in God, 
in Man and in Nature. We resolve man 
into body, mind and spirit; and his mind 
into intellect, sensibilities and will. 


' Material things have length breadth and 


thickness. We sum up Nature under 
animal, vegetabie and -mineral king- 
doms. 

The number 7 runs a close second, 
and 12 disputes the right of 7 to pre- 
eminence. Seven says he is universally 
recognized as the perfect number, that 
the week is divided into seven days, and 
even man has his seven ages. Twelve 
says he makes the round of the clock 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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The Scribe’s Corner 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


UNITY OR COMITY—WHICH? 


Christian unity aims at organic union, 
—the merging of all bodies of believers 
into a single universal Church. Christian 
comity aims at the cordial and considerate 
cooperation and fellowship of all bodies 
of believers while yet retaining each its 
own separate organism. 

There are innumerable difficulties in 
the way of Christian unity, largely due 
to the individualism of organizations of 
believers in matters of polity, of doc- 
trine, of historic continuity, of inherited 
prejudice, and of denominational pride. 
No body of Christian believers in these 
respects is blameless. Many Churches 
are prepared to make some concessions 
in order to promote organic unity with 
all other Churches; but no Church is as 
yet prepared to make the necessary and 
essential concessions, much less all of the 
Churches. Hence the discussion of 
Church unity, while promotive of the end 
sought, must for a long time yet be large- 
ly academic. When every organization 
of Christian believers reaches in its 


polity and belief the simplicity of the) 


primitive Church, then Christian unity 
will become a realized fact. 

Until then the foremost duty of every 
Christian Church and organization is to 
practice Christian comity. That aims at 
the cordial and considerate cooperation 
of all Christian bodies while yet retaining 
each its own separate organism. Chris- 
tian comity forbids controversy and un- 
brotherly criticism. It promotes frater- 
nalism and sympathy. It means the prac- 
tice of the mind of Christ on the part of 
every Christian, and of every Christian 
Church, toward every other Christian, 
and every other Christian Church. 

We believe that a sincere adherence to 
this spirit will immeasurably promote the 
cause of Christ in Hawaii, and will con- 
tribute more certainly than anything else 
to the compassing of the great wish and 
prayer of the Master, that his disciples 
may all be one. 


ss & 
All men were lovers of Phillips 
Brooks. His winsome and_ catholic 


spirit won men to his type of Christian | 


belief. We must rank him as one of the 
modern prophets in the commonwealth of 
Christian Churches; for no one has said 
a truer word on the spirit that should 
dominate every Christian communion 


| than he, in these sentences from his lec~| 
} 


tures on “Tolerance,” addressed to the | 
‘students of the Divinity Schools of the | 
Protestant Episcopal Church: “So long | 
as any Church is aware that there are | 
'Christians to whom she, as she is now | 
constituted, cannot open her doors, she | 
‘must be more than content—she must be | 
thankful and rejoice—that there are) 
|forms of worship and groups of believers | 
'in which those Christians for whom she | 
has no place may find fellowship with one | 
another and feed their souls with truth. | 
While she is ever trying to make her own | 
embrace more large, to bring herself into | 
a true identity with the absolute Chris- | 
tianity, she will be glad enough that in | 
the mean time the souls for which she | 
‘has no place are not to go unhoused, | 
that there are other Church homes than | 
her own in which they may live, that she 
is not the whole Church, that in the larg- | 
|est and truest sense the Church, even to- | 
day, does embrace all servants of Christ | 
‘in their innumerable divisions. Such | 
souls there must be so long as there is no 
Church in the world which is exactly 
coincident with essential Christianity, no 
Church which makes the standards of | 
-her membership exactly the same,—not | 
|one whit more, as well as not one whit 
less than the standard by which a man 
| would have a right to count himself, and| 
‘to think that Christ would count him, a 
|true servant of the eed of Christians.” 
In connection with the communication 
‘in another column from Rey. R. B. 
Dodge relative to the need of a new 
‘Church building at the leper settlement 
at Kalaupapa, it should be stated that at 
the recent session of the Hawaiian Evan- 
-gelical Association it was voted to ap- 
prove of the effort to raise $8000 for this 
purpose. In view of the advance that 
bas recently been made in the building 
equipment at Kalaupapa, a neat and taste-_ 
ful structure should be erected in place 
of the present Church edifice which must 
soon be abandoned. The Hawaiian 
Board supports the pastor of the Church, 
and it would be fitting indeed if some of | 
‘the generous supporters of the Board, 
who have on other occasions given lib- 
erally in the interest of greater comfort 
|for the unfortunates at the settlement, 
| Should send contribution, for the pro- 
| posed new building, either to the treas- 
;urer of the Board or to Rev. R. B. 
Dodge at Wailuku. W.B.O. 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


. Boy, gun, 

i Joy, fun, 

Gun bust, 
Boy dust. 


Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


The month of June was children’s 
month. Two occasions of unusual in- 
terest to them occurred during the 
month, es uy 

The Annual Picnic. 


The first was the Annual Picnic on 


June 11, Kamehameha Day, on the Pu- 


nahou grounds. It was one of the 


longest and most successful of these 


always popular picnic days. 
For weeks the various committees 


had been busy preparing for the event, 


and everything was so well system- 
atized that although over a thousand 


people were fed and furnished with re- 


freshment in the way of lemonade and 
pop, there wasn’t a hitch in the pro- 
gram. Everything went off orderly 
and without friction. 


Special cars brought the Sunday 
schools from Palama Settlement, Kali- 


/hi Branch church and Kakaako- Mis- ~ 


/sion, and several hundred from Central 
|Union. Most of the Central Union 
children went direct to the ‘picnic 
)grounds. By to o’clock the beautiful 
/campus was a lively scene, with scores 
|of games simultaneously conducted in 
| Various parts of the grounds, while in 
|the big tent erected for the occasion, 
|the ladies were busy preparing the big 
‘lunch. 

| Promptly at 12 o’clock the various 
schools assembled in separate groups 
about the big tent and the corps of 
waiters began to distribute the good 
things that generous friends had pro- 
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vided. And there was enough for all, 
and some to spare. But none to waste. 
That night a dozen poor families in 
Kakaako were made happy with a gen- 
erous supply of the ‘good things left 
over. 

~ This annual outing of the Sunday 
schools does much especially for the 
mission schools, in showing them that 
we «lo count them in. That we are in 
reality all on one level in Christ’s work. 
It is a big task to conduct a picnic of 
this size, but it pays to do it. To bring 
together in this happy outdoor social 
way all the scholars and their parents 
from the various Sunday schools, 


se st alikead 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 


The other event in which the chil- 
dren of the church were given recogni- 
tion was the annual children’s day ser- 
vice, Sunday, June 13. Besides the 
usual participation of the various de- 
partments of the Sunday school, there 
was the graduation of the first min- 
ister’s class, six boys and girls who had 
completed the course of studies assign- 
ed by the minister, and the recognition 
on the part of the church of all the 
children who had been baptized when 
children and, who, this year are seven 
years old. It was a pretty sight to see 
twenty-eight of these previous charges 
of the church lined up on the platform 
where they each received a Bible from 
the minister and a word of recognition 
from him. In this way they are re- 
minded of their connection with the 
church and of the church’s interest in 
them, 

One could not help but be impressed 

anew with the importance of these 
various lines of work among the chil- 
dren, and the suggestion naturally 
_ arose that there is still one other feat- 
ure that should receive attention and 
that is the organization of some club or 
society among the boys, to hold their 
interest after they begin to drop out of 
Sunday school. Some organization that 
_ will help them to grow into clean, pure 
manhood. PALE. 
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ORDINATION OF REV. TAKIE 
Biitid OKUMURA. 


The ordination of Mr. Okumura, who 
had been in evangelistic work for his 
countrymen for nearly fifteen years, was 
conditionally approved by the Oahu Is- 
land Association, at their meeting held in 
Waikane in April, at which a committee 
was appointed to examine the candidate, 
and if satisfactory to arrange for the ser- 
vice of ordination. 


This most interesting exercise of Or- 
dination and Installation took place Sab- 
bath evening, May 30th, at the Japanese 
Church at Makiki, corner of Pensacola 
and Kinau streets, where were assembled 
an audience of perhaps one hundred and 
twenty persons, mostly Japanese young 
men, largely members of the Japanese 
Makiki Church. Upon the spacious plat- 
form were seated Rey. Messrs. Frank 
Scudder, M. Tsuji, M. K. Saito, John P. 
Erdman, Henry K. Poepoe, J. A. Akina, 
O. H. Gulick, Isaac D, Iaea, L. B. Ka 
umeheiwa and E. W. Thwing, who laid 
their hands upon the head of the can- 
didate at the time of the ordaining prayer. 

After the Invocation, singing and read- 
ing of Scripture, one of the Deacons read 
a brief history of the Church; another 
Deacon then read the call of the Church 
to Mr. Okumura to become their pastor, 
including a proposition to aid in his sup- 
port, followed by the letter of acceptance 
by Mr. Okumura. Mr. Okumura then 
made a statement of his belief and Chris- 
tian experience. This was followed by 
the Ordaining prayer, by Rev. Mr. Saito 
with the laying on of the hands of the 
clergymen upon the platform. The 
Charge to the Pastor was given by Rey. 
M. Tsuji, of Lihue, Kauai; the Charge to 
the People by Rev. D. Scudder, followed 
bv a hymn, and prayer by Rev. J. P. 
Erdman. 

The Benediction by the newly ordained 
pastor closed this most interesting ser- 
vice. 

A few days later the members of the 
Church gave a party of Welcome and 
Congratulations at which the members 
gave expression of their appreciation of 
their beloved pastor, and of gratitude 
that he had accepted their call. Con- 
gratulatory remarks were also made by 
representatives of other Churches in Ho- 
nolulu, and Rev. M. Tsuji of Lihue and 
Mr. Inagaki of Waialua. 


O° H..G, 
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INCORPORATION OF THE MAUI 
AID ASSOCIATION. 


Four years ago this September, when 
the Board sent the present Agent to Maui, 
Hon. H. P. Baldwin, the Board’s gen- 
erous supporter of all the Maui work, re- 
vived the Maui Aid Association. The 
work of this Association through the 
gifts of Mr. Baldwin and many others 
interested in the business enterprises of 
Maui, so rapidly increased that it was 
deemed wise to incorporate the Maui Aid 
department of the work of the Hawaiian 
Board. This Association that has been 
formed is virtually a sub-committee of 
the Hawaiian Board, and the two or- 
ganizations are working together in the 
carrying on of all philanthropic and mis- | 


sionary effort. The budget of the Maui 
Aid Association last year amounted to 
over $12,000.00 in expenditures for the 
salaries and buildings of those pastors 
and Churches affiliated with the Hawai- 
tan Evangelical Association. . 

There is a careful set of rules for tie 
payment of all monies that go through 
the treasury of the Maui Aid Associa- 
tion, and no pastor or Church is assisted 
unless full reports are presented of the 
work actually accomplished during the 
months, and also unless. all money raised 
by the Church desiring aid for repairs 
or building is turned into the treasury 
of the Association. The wisdom of 
such regulation has been amply justified, 
for under this system all the Maui and 
Molokai pastors with one exception have 
been systematically aided in their other- 
wise all too meager salaries, and in the 
last three years an average of ten 
Churches a year have been built or re- 
paired. 

After the granting of the Charter by 
the Territory, the incorporators met at 
the office of the Maui Agricultural Com- 
pany on June 14th and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Hon. H. P. 
Baldwin ; vice-president, Mr. H. A. Bald- 
win; secretary and treasurer, Rey. R. B. 
Dodge; auditor, Mr. D. C. Lindsay. The 
financial committee of the Association is 
as follows: Hon. H. P. Baldwin, Rev. 
R. B. Dodge and Mr. D. C. Lindsay. 
The object of this committee is to have 
full charge of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation from month to month, and so do 
away with the frequent meetings of the 
full membership of the Association. 
This financial committee will save the 
time of some of the busiest men on Maui, 
who wish to be members of the Asso- 
ciation, and yet feel they cannot devote 
too much time to details. A full report 
of the action of the committee is to be 
recorded in the minutes of the Associa- 
tion upon approval. 

Few givers outside of Maui realize the 
fact that over one-third of the entire num- 
ber of Churches under the care of the 
Hawaiian Board are located on Maui, 
Molokai and Lanai, and that these 
Churches must be aided in all financial 
projects in a systematic way, or else tum- 
ble-down Churches and pastorless flocks 
will be the sad results of neglect. All 
of this detail financial work must be look- 
ed after by some individual or group of 
individuals in close touch with the needs, 
These apparent needs the Maui Aid As- 
sociation intends to look after and help 
to supply, and all those interested in the 
welfare of the Kingdom of God in Ha- 
waii should rejoice that the Hawaiian 
Board has such an organized sub-com- 
mittee for carrying on its work. 


R. B. Donce. 


TRANSFORMING MEN. The most strik- 
ing examples of the power of. Jesus 
Christ to save men from deep degrading 
sin that have come under my personal 
observation are furnished by the work 
of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. During the 
last few days of May it was my privi- 
lege to attend the great convention of 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. members at St. 
Louis, Mo.’ Over 1300 men were in at- 
tendanee at: this convention, many of 
them officials but most of them conduct- 
ors, engineers, switchmen and other em- 
ployees.’ If I needed anything to stiffen 
my faith in the power of the gospel, I got 
it. Never in any gathering have I seen 
sc many men who had been changed 
from. wild driinken railroad. men into 
fine, Christian, faithful employees, testi- 
fying to what Jesus had done for them. 
It was tremendously inspiring, and worth 
going a long way to experience. There 
was Conductor Jim Burwick, Engineer 
Tom Kennan, Switchman Lawhead. 
This last man proved the reality of his 
conyersion. by getting to work on Bible 
study, and he has now enrolled over 400 
men in a correspondence. scheme of 
studying the Bible. His own scheme, by 
the way. Many others there were to 
whom Jesus has meant everything, and a 
loyal body of Christians they are. 

‘No Wonper. After having seen what 
the Association has done for ‘these men 
it is small wonder that an official of the 
Pennsylvania road says that the Y. M. 
C. A. is thé greatest invention since the 
Westinghouse air brake, considered sim- 
ply as a safety appliance. At a great 
banquet held in the armory, a number of 
prominent officials spoke. Let me repeat 
the testimony of a few. _ Mr. Freeman, 
receiver for the I. & G. N., said of the 
Y. M.C. A.: “A necessary and econom- 
ical investment, an investment paying 
ten fold.” It is on this basis that most 
of the leading railroads put thousands of 
dollars into Y. M. C. A. work every vear. 
President Brown of the New York Cen- 
tral told us that his road had put $700,000 
into Y. M. C. A. buildings, and added: 
“No investment can ever pay as large re- 
turns.” President Stevens of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio said they had Y. M. C. A. 
buildings at every division point, had 
spent $300,000 on them, and gave $10,- 
000.00 annually to carry on the work. 
Col. John J. McCook told how the Fed- 
eral courts had ruled that contributions 
toward the work of the Y. M. C. A. are 
a legitimate item in the disbursements 
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of a railroad receiver’s accounts. But not 
the least event of the conference was the 
conversion in a service led by one of the 
secretaries of Mr. Gary, vice-president of 
one of the leading roads running into St. 
Louis. 


Tuese Two Turnes. . The convention 
imnressed me, then, in these two points : 
First, the great power of the gospel of 
our Lord to make wicked men good men, 
and second, the remarkable favor in 
which the Y. M. C. A. is held by railroad 


corporations. This feature of the work | 


had done great things, and made a most 
significant contribution toward the fur- 
thering of the interests of the, Kingdom 
in the world of industry. 


THE OMAHA CONFERENCE, From the 
convention of volunteer workers in St. 
Louis, we went to the conference of 
employed officers at Omaha, where 447 


of us spent five and a half days dis- | 


cussing the work of promoting the As- 
sociation along several new lines, or 
new features of old lines. 
missions appointed a year ago reported, 
one on work for high school boys, one 
on work for immigrants, one on coop- 
eration with the Church and Church 
clubs, and. one on work for country 
men and boys, both in the country and 
as they come to the city, ..I. have per- 


sonally given some time to the matter | 


of our new building, 
good deal more time to that work later. 
Dr. Bosworth was at the conference, 
and others who knew Honolulu people. 
Many inquired about Mr. Coleman, 
formerly of our Association: 
secretaries from India, Mexico, South 
America, China and; Japan, but these 
were in the States.on other business, 
and none had traveled so far for the 
purpose of the conference as the rep- 
resentative from Honolulu. 


Student Conference. The-next thing 
on my program is a conference of west- 
ern college men, at Cascade, Colorado. 
From there to Dallas, Houston, El 
Paso, Texas, to study southern Y. M, 
C. A. buildings, and then to Los An- 
geles and Stockton, Cal., for the same 
purpose. After this we will 
with several architects in San Fran- 
cisco, and then Hawaii nei, to try to 
put into operation the things learned 
on this trip, which is being of so great 
value to me. 


Paul Super. 


Four com- } 


and will give a 


We had | 


confer | 
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a  & Men Working for Men 


PAUL SUPER 


THE PREPARATION OF MEN 
FOR THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


Joun P. ErpMan, 


A Plan, 


It is a fact well known to all the 
members of the Hawaiian Board that 
only two young men are at present in 
trainimg for the Gospel Ministry. 

Another’ fact: not so well known is 
that there are at least a dozen Churches 
inthe islands that are pastorless. To 
supply these Churches a half dozen 
men more or less advanced in age have 
‘been withiri the past two years ordain- 
ed. These men, earnest and devoted 
though they be, have had practically 
no training for the important work to 
which they haye been appointed. Even 
in numbers they are not sufficient to 
meet the needs... Another fact should 
be kept.in mind, namely, many of our 
present pastors have spent freely their 
|Strength and energy in long service of 
the Church and are now aged and en- 
‘feebled. Soon they must lay aside the 
responsibilities they have faithfully 
borne: Who will take their places? 

To meet the pressing present need 
and the imminent future need, as Viele 
no systematic plan has been adopted. 

The present arrangement by which a 
few of the better qualified young men 
are being trained in the States is a slow 
and very expensive process, which can- 
‘not be sufficieatly developed to satisfy 
all the requirements. The time is past 
due when some other provision must 
be made to supply the needed min- 


\isters. 
_ The suggested plan is simply this: 
|to establish a Bible School where men- 
tal and spiritual instruction will be 
combined with practical training in the 
preparation of young men for the Gos- 
pel Ministry. There is nothing start- 
ling or original in the scheme, for simi- 
lar methods are followed elsewhere and 
in fact have been used here in days 
;gone by. The aim, however, would be 
to infuse the standard methods with an 
up-to-date and lively spirit’) which 
would make them more effective. | 


e- 


Students. 


In the first place students should 
have certain qualifications for entrance. 
‘The day has passed when a pastor can 
fill his position without a knowledge of 
the English language. Every succeed- 
ing year will demand increasing use of 
English in our Churches so that the 
coming pastor must be able to speak 
the language in order to do efficient 
work. Hence a qualification for stu- 
dents should be, ability. to read books 
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in English and to speak the language 
more or less correctly. 

This test of itself will aid in impos- 
ing a second qualification, namely, that 
of age. It may not be wise to set a 
fixed limit for the age of entering stu- 
dents, but it is doubtful whether a man 
above thirty years of age would be 
qualified to do the work in the school 
and receive the benefit which he ought. 
Of course, there are exceptions there- 
fore no fixed limit should be made. 
The aim should be, however, to admit 
only young men who would more 
readily absorb progressive methods. 

‘The other usual and necessary quali- 
fications, such as uprightness of char- 
acter, rectitude of conduct, spirituality, 
and determination to make the Minis- 
try one’s life work, of course, should be 
required. 


Studies. 


The course might cover say two 
years of nine months each; recitations 
being from 9 to 12 each morning for 5 
days of the week, making thus 15 hours 
per week. Two hours-in the afternoon, 
say from I to 3 o’clock, should be given 
to study in preparation for the follow- 
ing day. 

The curriculum should include at 
least the following subjects: Bible 
Study, Church History, Biblical Doc- 
trine, Homiletics, including sermoniz- 
ing and pastoral duties, and $. S. Nor- 
mal Study. 

The fifteen hours each week might 
be divided among these subjects, say, 
as follows: Bible Study, 5 hours; 
Church History, 3; Biblical Doctrine, 
2; Homiletics, 3; S. S. Normal, 2. 


Experimental Training. 


At least three evenings each week 
should be spent in conducting meetings 
in the various missions and apana 
chapels in and about the city, the 
students going out two by two to carry 
on these meetings under the super- 
vision of teachers, thus acquiring facil- 
ity and ease in speaking, learning the 
best methods of leadership, and de- 
veloping in themselves a lively desire 
to save men. 

_In connection with these meetings 
there would be, of course, house to 
house visitation, giving training in an- 
other practical line. 

~On Sundays the students would have 
practice in teaching Sunday School 
ciasses in the various Churches and 
where qualified might be sent out to 
supply some pastorless flock. 

The blessing which would result 
from the work of such a band of con- 
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secrated students would be a wonder- 


II 


eventually prove a necessary part of 


ful inspiration and help to all ourithe Board’s work. 


Churches. 
During the three summer months 


these students would be of great ser- | 
vice, working under the direction of 
the Board’s Agents or of the pastors of 


the larger Churches of the islands. 
Such a schedule of study and work 

would well fill the student’s time and 

not allow any distracting outside work. 


Physical Features. 


The location of the school should be 
in Honolulu, and for a beginning the 
Miller street property, opposite the 
Portuguese Church, might be inexpen- 
sively repaired and refitted for such a 
school. Living rooms could be parti- 
tioned off to accommodate 5 or 6 stu- 
dents with ample space still left for 
recitation rooms. 


~The expenses incurred for food for 


the students would not average more 
than ten dollars ($10.00) a month per 
student—suppose 5 students, fifty dol- 
lars per month. For a housekeeper, 
probably the wife of one of the stu- 
dents could fill this position, say, $15.00 
per month; extras $10.00 per month; 
making a total expense of $75.00 per 
month, or for a school year $675.00; for 
two years’ course $1350.00. 

I do not know the exact cost of send- 
ing a student to Hartford for 2 years’ 
course, but should estimate that it 
could not be done for-less than $1000. 

Now with the expenditure of very 
little more, after two years we have 
five (5) well equipped pastors instead 
of one (1), and in addition have receiv- 
ed meantime the benefit of the large 
amount of service they render while 
students. 

The comparative advantages of the 
two investments are clear, and all point 
towatd the wisdom of setting up a local 
school. 

This school, of course, would be open 


to all nationalities and it is well to bear 


in mind that among the best Chinese 
and Japanese workers of the Board to- 
day are the young men who have 
grown up in the islands, receiving edu- 
cation in our boarding schools. 

As to the teaching force, it would 
seem possible to divide the work 
among a number of the Board’s work- 
ers living on Oahu so that no new ex- 
pense need be incurred in this line. 
One+ might be appointed to have 
charge, and to be with other teachers 
a faculty for perfecting and administer- 
ing the affairs of the school. 

Beginning thus in a small way with- 
out a great outlay of money, the ex- 
periment could be tried and might 


There would certainly be a good re- 
turn on the comparatively small 
amount put into such an experiment, 


and yet it would be possible to give up 


the trial later on without feeling that 
any funds of the Board had been used 
unwisely. 
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THE MEDIATOR, 
Hh Re AS Me pg 
“Within the Four Seas all are Brothers” 
The Sons of the Orient say; 


And the Occident fervently utters 

Its longing for brotherhood’s sway’ 
So. God. brings our brothers beside us 
From the uttermost parts of the earth, 


Where four seas enclose, not divide us, 
While he opens our eyes to their worth. 


Are all men the sons of one Father ? 
Then shall they not henceforth be one 
In fellowship; dwelling together 
Inspired by the love of God’s Son? 


O Paradise of the Pacific 

Where Orient and Occident meet, 
Greet all with the sight beatific 

Of the races in love made complete ! 


ee ee 
AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


Mr. T. Onoda, who toured these is- 
lands in behalf of the Okayama Orphan- 
age, sends a statement of his receipts 
and expenditures: 


Receipts— 
elite A oyal ins es flops abievesyr.l « $1,632.85 
HE ech sen Asods ail ..: 1,488.54 
FAAWAI! Hrsaot cl Mesaiidl | 2,258.00 
BM SHAE Sreeheel sais Ls Louysld. oa 1,018.45 
M OfOkaIg 425) nz. 64 lexi. 27.30 
$6,425.54 
Expenses— 
Import duty ...... $ 99:15 
Fares and express. 263.15 
Boarding. . ....... 132.95 
Cost of entertain- 
HIGHEST. Ty asrs 461.55 
Chetnicals. . ...4.. 127.10 
—— $1,083.90 
INGE *INCOnIS. jt, Monon ited ee $5,341.24 


We add a few lines from his accom- 
panying letter from the mainland: 

“TI am very happy to tell you that the 
Lord so much blessed my work there 
that He gave me over five thousand 
dollars for the Orphanage. 

“T hope you will continue to remem- 
ber me before the Lord that I may do 
His will wherever I go. 

“Trusting that He will make your 
work very prosperous. I remain, 

“Sincerely yours, 
in His service, 


“TESUYA ONODA.” 
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AN INSPIRING MONTH. 


Scattered all through the month of 
June in Honolulu and up and down the 
Territory closing exercises and exhibi- 
tions of many different schools follow 
each other in rapid succession. It is a 
gala month for the young people and 
one fraught with varied interest for 
those of older growth. It would be well 
if more friends of education would en- 
deavor to so arrange the engagements 
of this month, that. they might. join in 
the interesting festivities, which are so 
freely and bountifully provided and re- 
ceive the inspiration and uplift which 
come from contact with young and 
buoyant life in one of its most joyous 
and exultant moments. It is a proud 
and happy time, filled with poetry and 
song, a gathering up of the achieve- 
ments of months of patient work and a 
presentation of well-earned results amid 
a setting often truly and beautifully 
artistic, and always eloquent with the 
hope and longing of youth. It is good 
for older eyes to practise again the 
vision of these, whose outlook is un- 
dimmed and across whose horizon falls 
no shadow. In these June days-many a 
one “finds himself, or herself,’ perhaps 
for the first time. If it be true, as has 
been said, that the greatest fact of hu- 
man history is “the emergence of the 
individual,” it is certainly a noteworthy 
period when the boy or girl, perhaps for 
the first time, in these time-honored ob- 
servances of school-life, realizes to 
some degree, his or her relation, to the 
larger world of thought and effort which 
lies without and beyond. Then in turn 
may the presence and appreciation of 
those of mature experience prove a 
larger*incentive and a strengthening 
and helpful assurance. 


Truly, here, in our own beautiful city 
and territory, just at this season, there 
is an “embarrassment of riches.” With 
the claims of public and private schools 
pressing upon him, one scarcely knows 
how to meet the demand on time and 
strength. It is well, however, in arrang- 
ing your program, while being loyal to 
those who make special claim upon you, 
to remember that all about you are 
those who are doing equally good work, 
of whose activity you, perhaps know al- 
most nothing. It is a good time to get 
above your denominational or national 
preferences and plunge into the broader 
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current of young life which flows all 


about you. It is interesting to see how 
those annual exhibitions are becoming 
a training ground for parents as well 
as children. Here Occident and Orient 
meet in the common bonds of father- 
hood and motherhood and divisions and 
barriers are taken down by little hands. 
God grant that the month of June in 
Hawaii may ever symbolize not only the 
joy and hope of childhood and youth, 
but the growing claims and the righte- 
ousness of a fuller and more perfect 
union and federation of the races! 
Se ee 


AN IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY. 


We feel sure that all who gathered 
on the 5th of June to join in the exer- 
cises connected with the placing of a 
“memorial stone” in the building now 
being erected in Manoa valley for the 
Boys’ Department of the Mid-Pacific 
Institute, will long remember the occa- 
sion as most stimulating and inspiring. 
Instead of the usual “cornerstone” it 
was decided to place a stone in on2 of 
the noble arches which form the main- 
entrance to the building. After much 
searching an immense stone, weighing 
something over a ton, beautiful with 
lichened traceries was found, and on 
this was cut in bold figures the date of 
this year of construction, 1909. This 
formed the “cap” or cover to another 
stone in which was placed a varied list 
of photographs and publications, con- 
nected with the different departments 
of the missionary work of the Hawai- 
ian Board and especially indicative of 
the history, growth and development of 
the “Mid-Pacific Institute’ up to the 
present time. It was a moment of 
special interest when the great stone 
slowly and surely descended to its 
destined resting place, to watch for 
many a year, we trust over the historic 
data intrusted to its keeping and to 
stand as a mute though eloquent sign of 
the “onward and upward” growth of 
a work which seeks the uplift of youth, 
regardless of all racial barriers. In fine 
attestation of this dedication of this 
edifice to its special purpose and. use, 
four students, Chinese, Japanese, Kore- 
an and Hawaiian, each in clear and 
vigorous tones, on behalf of the spe- 
cial race which he represented declared 
the stone to be “duly and truly laid.” In 
harmonious accord with this there came 
from scores of young voices, the com- 
bined chorus of the different schools: 
“Let praise and prayer be offered here, 

And service true from year to year; 

Let far and wide our efforts flow, 

That all the world His love may know.” 

A varied program consisting of songs 

from the students of Kawaiahao Semin- 


ary, Mills Institute, the Japanese Board- 
ing School, the Korean Mission School, 
addresses from the Principals of these 
different institutions, and many other 
features, proved of much interest to the 
friends of many different nationalities 
who gathered to show their interest in 
and sympathy with the work to be here 
carried forward. Especially would we 
| refer to the beautiful “welcome” given 
by Rev. Mr. Nakuina, on behalf of the 
Hawaiian people, to this educational 
work, 


In a most touching and sympathetic 
spirit he referred to the kindly “aloha” 
of his people, which the many and 
varied races here gathered have had 
abundant reason to remember. It was 
a joy and inspiration to have with us 
Rey. Dr. Sheffield, President of Tung 
Cho College, near Peking, North China, 
who, for forty years has been engaged 
in educational work in China. His 
helpful and sympathetic address was 
i much appreciated and his words of en- 
couragement will ever be a stimulus to 
go forward with the work of the Mid- 
Pacific Institute, trusting that it may be 
a help not only to Hawaii but to the 
Orient and all the world. The visitors 
on this occasion were delighted and sur- 
prised to see the advance already made 
with the work. Already the walls are 
rising up into the second story and the 
splendid proportions of this noble build- 
ing with frontage of more than two 
hundred feet, are coming grandly into 
view. Against the dark background of 
our picturesque island stone the bril- 
liant flags of many nations shone out in 
fine contrast, waving a welcome to the 
youth of all races to find here a home. 
and Christian training. In _ splendid 
gilded characters the quotation from the 
Sage of the Far East, Confucius, ‘“With- 
in the four seas all men are brothers,” 
arranged along the front of the growing 
building seemed to voice the feeling of 
the day and the spirit of the work, here 
to be done. A magnificent view is to be 
obtained from the building. The beau- 
tiful valley of Manoa may be seen in 
all its varied loveliness while a glorious 


the full profile of Diamond Head, seem 
spread out almost at the observer’s feet. 
It is a goodly point on which to rear 
a noble school and such we trust will 
prove to be the future of the one now 
here rising. Some months will yet elapse 
before the building will be completed 


will be the home of many earnest and 
ambitious students. 
work will be pleased to know that a 
loyal and generous supporter of our 
school who has already done so much 
for its advancement has just donated a 


stretch of ocean and coast line, with’ 


but by another school year we trust it _ 


The friends of this. 
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further splendid gift of land to the in- 
stitution, which gives now to the school 
the full ownership of the noble natural 
terrace upon which it stands. 

The contents of the box placed in the 
memorial stone were as follows: 

Chinese Students Alliance Journal, 
fifteen copies of The Student, Mid-Pa- 
cific Circular, two pictures of buildings, 
Mills Institute Catalogue, copy “Out- 
look,” January, 1906; two annual re- 
ports of Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 


tion, 1907 and 1908; four copies of | 


Friend, December, 1902; July, 1907; 
October, 1908; February, 1909; program 
of the 87th annual meeting of the Ha- 
walian Evangelical Association; copy of 
Ka Hoaloha, June, 1909; copy of Mr. 
Wilcox’ letter; invitation to Mills In- 
stitute annual entertainment; copy 
charter granted in 1908; copy of Ko- 
rean Advocate; copy of Japanese reli- 


gious paper Tomo; catalogue of Japa-| 


nese school, 

The program of the afternoon’s ex- 
ercises was as follows: 

Opening Prayer—Rev. Mr. Gulick. 

Hymn (general)—‘‘America”, No. 
276. 

Address—Rev. Mr. Nakuina. 

Chorus—“The Volunteers”, No. 207. 
The Schools. 

Address by the principal of Mills In- 
stitute—Mr. A. M. Merrill. 

Responsive Exercises—The Schools. 

Song—Mills Institute Glee Club. 

Address by the principal of the Japa- 
nese School—Rev. Mr. Okumura. 

Hymn (general) — “The Morning 
Light is Breaking”, No. 257. 

Address by the principal of the Ko- 
rean School—Rev. Mr. Wadman. 

Chant—X XIII Psalm. Kawaiahao 
Glee Club. 

Recitation—“A Song of Today”, Miss 
Bosher, principal of Kawaiahao Semin- 
ary. 
A Greeting from China—Rev. Dr. 
Sheffield, president Tung-Cho College. 
_ Chiorus—‘We’ve a Story to Tell to 
the Nations”, The Schools. 

General. Statement—Mr. F. W. Da- 
mon, president of the Board of Man- 
agers, Mid-Pacific Institute. 

Placing of memorial stone by four 
students, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Hawaiian. 

Musical Response—The Schools. | 

Prayer—Rev. Dr. Scudder, vice presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers of the 
Mid-Pacific Institute. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 

Rey. Mr. Oleson, general superintend- 
ent of the Hawaiian Board. 

ese ee 
GRADUATING... EXERCISES IN 

ATHERTON HALL, KAWAIA- 

HAO SEMINARY. 


Though there have been several gath- 


of | 


|erings, more or less formal in Atherton 
Hall, the new home of Kawaiahao Sem- 
inary, the graduating exercises of the 
class of ’og held there on Wednesday 
afternoon, June 5, marked the first real 
Seminary function to be celebrated 
|there. It was, too, the first time in 
| which the beautiful Assembly Hall has 
been used in a formal way. This is one 
of the most carefully planned and suita- 
ble school halls in the Territory. On 
this particular day it was most appro- 
propriately decorated and the drooping 
| graceful ferns of Manoa, with groupings 
of palm fronds, made a lovely setting 
for the nearly one hundred girls of 
many nationalities in their white 
|dresses who occupied the seats in the 
‘center of the hall. The “Processional” 
with which the program opened, was 
istrikingly effective and as the senior 
class entered through the opening 
ranks of their school-companions and 
jadvanced along the way guarded by 
garlands of white and green, one could 
not but hope that it might be prophetic 
‘of a happy journey through life await- 
ing them. Nine girls graduated from 
the eighth grade and received appro- 
priate certificates. Of these a number 
are to return to the more advanced 
work which the Seminary is to offer in 
the coming year. A number of pleas- 
ing songs and choruses were sung 
showing careful and thorough training. 
The essays read were extremely inter- 
esting and delivered with excellent 
enunciation. The subjects were well 
chosen, such as the writers could well 
grasp from their own knowledge and 
experience. Miss Bosher and her Fac- 
ulty are to be most warmly congratu- 
lated upon the successful close of this 
first year of the life of Kawaiahao Sem- 
inary in its new home. Splendid work 
has been accomplished and the new 
year, with further advance in the cur- 
riculum of studies offered and in the 
coming of five reinforcements to the 
already strong Faculty, promises still 
further progress: 


Program. 
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Processional— 
Warren National Hymn 
School. 
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Prayer— 
Dr. Doremus Scudder, 

Dance of the Fairies— 
Glee Club. 


Old Kawaiahao— 
Mary Kauila Apo. 

Hawaiian Leis— 
Hannah Dorothea Mejdell. 
Butterflies Song— 
Camillia Lies. 
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McGuire. 
Primary Glee Club. 


RMR iin Faeyr os te EON os 
Elizabeth Mejdell. 


SS iets ES Ales ORL Re Schubert 
5 Glee Club. 
eWorld “exehde ys tO en. norie we 
Lizzie Kekahiliaulani Goldstein. 
When Life is Brightest........ 
Singing Class. 
When I First Came to Honolulu—. . 
Shime Janet Hashidate. 


Carmena H. Lane Wilson 
Glee Club. 


Presentation of Certificates—...... P 
Mr. F. W. Damon. 
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SWITZERLAND IN HAWAII. 


Principal Merrill and his Faculty 
decided this year to vary the closing 
of Mills Institute by having their 
students give a number of scenes from 
the noble play of “William Tell” by 
Schiller. It proved to.be a notable and 
splendidly — satisfactory performance 
and reflected great credit upon all who 
trained the performers and those who. 
took part. The students seemed to en- 
ter with unusual spirit and enthusiasm 
into the life of the play. It was the 
voice ot the great human heart crying 
out eloquently for liberty and freedom 
from the oppressor’s yoke. Though 
before you were Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean boys, speaking in English, a 
translation of the noble and immortal 
lines of a German poet, in a setting of 
the tropics rather than of the Alps, yet 
thereseemed to be nothing incongruous 
and unfitting. Perhaps the growing 
sense of the glory and beauty of human 
liberty as it is beginning to dawn on 
these lads from the Orient gave a color 
and earnestness to their performance, 
which you felt came from the heart. 

The noble and spreading trees in the . 
Institute grounds made a beautiful 
background on the great and touching 
play. The costumes and different 
scenes were most skilfullv arranged. 

Those who were privileged to be 
present will not soon forget the play of 
the fine light, the dusky shadows out 
of which emerged the forms of friend 
and foe, the earnest and hearty spirit 
of the voung actors. 

It was indeed a fine ending to a 
school year which has been one of the 
best and most successful in the history 
lof this institution. 
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SCHOOL LESSONS: 


Third Quarter, 1909. 


Close of Paul’s Second Mis- 
Acts 


Lesson 5. 
sionary Journey. Aug. I. 
18 31-22. 


Golden Text—In the world ye have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world—John 16:33. 

Time—A. D. 52. 

Place—Corinth. 

The lesson teaching—God 
His faithful workers. 

Outline of the Lesson—Paul’s first 
experiences in Corinth—vs. 1-4. His 
later work with Jews and Gentiles—vs. 
5-11. A crisis and triumph—vs. 12-17. 
Reporting to headquarters in Antioch. 
—vs. 18-22. 

Daily Bible Readings—July 26, Mon- 
day, Acts 18:1-22—Strengthened by the 
Lord. July 27, iseday,, Acts'23 31-11 
—wncouraged by the Lord. July 28, 
Wednesday, Eph. 6:10-20 — Being 
strong in the Lord. July 29, Thursday, 
I Thess: 2:1-12—Waxing bold in God. 
July 30, Friday, Col. 1:9- -20-—Strength- 


is with 


ened with all power. July 31, Satur- 
‘day, Phil.’ 4:8-13—The secret of 
strength. August 1, Sunday, 2 Cor. 


12:1-10—Christ’s grace sufficient. 


Lesson 6. Paul’s Instructions to the 
Thessalonians. August 8. 1 Thess. 
5212-24. 

olden Text—See that none render 
baa any one evil for evil; but always 
follow after that which is good.—1 
Thess. 5:15. 
Time—A. D. 52. 
Corinth. 

The lesson teaching—The Christian 
life should be a growing one. 

Outline of the Lesson—W hy alt 
wrote to the Thessalonians: 1. He 
wanted to tell them how glad et was 
to learn that they were faithful to his 
teaching. 2. He wanted to defend him- 
self and his teaching from the slanders 
of his enemies. 3. He wanted to give 
them some practical counsel for their 
daily living. 

The inner life—1. Thess. 4:1-8: I. 
The Christian should be constantly 
growing more and more like Christ. 
2. The body is “a temple of the Holy 
Spirit” to be kept pure and sacred for 
God’s service. 


those of a Christian gentleman in the 
highest and best sense. 

The future life—4:13, 5:11: Paul 
taught that fellowship with God was 
eternal and the dead as well as those 
left alive would together share in the 
Kingdom. 

The ideal life—s:16-24: The de- 
velopment of body, mind and spirit was 
Paul’s ideal and the true ideal for to- 
day. 

Daily Bible Readings.—Aug. 2, Mon- 
day, 1 Thess. 5 :12-24—Instructions to 
a Christian Church. Aug. 3, Tuesday, 


Rom. 15 :1-14—Christians shaquld ediiy’ 


one another. Aug. 4, Wednesday, Phil. 
2:1-11—Christians should be of one ac- 
cord. Aug. 5, Thursday, Gal. 6:1-10— 
Christians should bear one another's 
burdens. Aug. 6, Friday, Rom. 14:1- 
23—Christians should not judge one 
another. Aug. 7, Saturday, Rom. 15: 
1-9—Christians should bear infirmities 
of the weak. Aug. 8, Sunday, 1 Cor. 
10 :23-33—-Christians should give no 
occasion for stumbling. 


Paul’s Third Missionary 
Acts 


Lesson 7. 
Journey. Aug. 15. 
18 :23-19:22. 
Golden Text—The name of the Lord 
was magnified—Acts 19:17. 
Time—Paul’s third missionary jour- 
ney began in A. D. 53 or 54 and lasted 
three years. 
Place—Ephesus, the capital of the 
Roman province of Asia. Paul had 
gone through Asia Minor, visiting the 


Churches in the region of Galatia be- | 


fore arriving at Ephesus. 

The Lesson Teaching—The power of 
the gospel overcomes superstition and 
sin. 

Outline of the Lesson—Paul’s work 
in Ephesus Ape :8, 9. Note three phases 
of his work. 1. Preaching in the Jew- 
ish ray 2 Preaching in the 
school of Tyrannus. 3. House- to-house 
visitation. 

The power of the gospel in Asia—vs. 
10-20. Two agencies were effective in 
extending its influence: 1. The people 
who came from all over Asia on busi- 
ness or to worship at the temple of 
Diana heard Paul’s preaching and told 
others about it on their way home. 2. 
Paul’s converts became evangelists and 
went out to preach the gospel in new 
centers. 
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Daily Bible Readings.—Aug. 9, Mon- 
day, Acts 18:23-19:22—“The way of 
'God.” Aug. 10, Tuesday, Acts 16:14- 
18—“The way of salvation.” Aug. 11, 
Wednesday, Acts 24:1-16—“The pa 
called heresy.” Aug. 12, Thursday, 1 
| Cor. 10:1-13—The way of escape. Aug. 
13, Fridav,2 Peter 2:1-22—“The way of 
|the truth.” Aug. 14, Saturday, Matt. 
3:1-12—The way of the Lord. Aug. 
15, Sunday, Matt. 7:7-14—The narrow 
vs. the broad way. 


Lesson 8. Paul’s Third Missionary 
| Journey—The Riot in Ephesus. 
Aug. 21. Acts 19:23-20:1. 


Golden Text—He hath said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee: tor my 
power is made perfect in weakness.— 
2 Corsa 86; 

Time—A. D. 56 or 57; the close of 
Paul’s work in Ephesus, and near the 
end of his third missionary journey. 

Place—Ephesus. 

The Lesson Teaching.—‘Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” 


Outline. of the Lesson.—The asso- 
ciated craftsmen start a riot—vs. 23-28. 
Note the two motives to which Deme- 
trius appealed: 1. Business depression 
and consequent loss of wealth. It is 
like the modern slogan, “Let us alone” 
that lawbreakers in high finance raise 
when they are being prosecuted in the 
courts, 2. The other motive was the 
religious one—the temple would no 
longer be respected or its goddess ven- 
erated. 


The scene in the theatre—vs. 29-34. 
The mob quieted—vs. 35-41. The town 
clerk or secretary of the city by skilful 
|arguments and persuasion induced the 
mob to disperse. 1. He declared that 
the position of Diana was perfectly 
safe. 2. He reminded the people that 
no charge had been brought against the 
Christians. 3. He said that disputed 
questions must be settled fairly in the 
courts which were maintained for that 
purpose. 4. He protested against such 
a senseless riot because of the bad rep- 
utation it would give their city a 
the Roman rulers. 


Daily Bible Readings.—Aug. 16, 
Monday, Acts 19 :23-20:1—Fearing loss 
of wealth. Aug. 17, Tuesday, Acts 16: 
16-23—Angered at loss of gain. Aug. 
18, Wednesday, John 15 :14-27—Hated 
for Christ’s sake. Aug. 19, Thursday, 
Matt. 10:16-23—Sheep among wolves. 
Aug. 20, Friday, Luke 12:49-53—Caus- 
ing division. Aug. 21, Saturday, Luke 
6 :20-38—The blessedness of persecu- 
tion. Aug. 22, Sunday, 1 Peter 4: 12- 
‘19—Rejoicing in trial. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE HAWAIIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Hawaiian Sunday School Asso- 
ciation met for its annual meeting at 
the Central Union Church, Honolulu, 
from May 29 to June 7, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association and the 
annual convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies of the Territory. 
There were about 85 delegates in at- 
tendance at the various meetings and 
a great deal of interest was taken in 
all the proceedings. As usual the read- 
ing of the reports from the various 
superintendents and delegates and the 
district superintendent occupied a large 
part of the time. These reports for the 
most part showed an increase in the 
Sunday Schools in attendance and in 
efficiency. Some schools have made a 
great gain during the past year, and 
very few have gone backwards. 

After the routine business was dis- 
posed of, there was the election of offi- 
cers for the year 1909-1910. The old 
officers were re-elected, and Hon. John 
L. Kaulukou of Kailua, Hawaii, was 
elected to the office of second vice- 
president. Among the items of new 
business that came up for consideration 
was a plan for the increase of the 
number of district superintendents for 
the island of Hawaii from four to six. 
After a spirited debate, the proposition 
was deferred until the next meecting of 
the Association at Kailua in May, rgIo, 
and due notice was given of an inten- 
tion to amend the constitution, increas- 
ing the number to six. The old officers 
were re-elected, and it seems likely that 
their work will be lightened by the ad- 
dition of two new men next year. It 
is the opinion of the writer that the 
number might easily be increased to 
eight or even nine, thereby decreasing 
_ the length of territory that must be 
covered by each superintendent. Dis- 
tances are long on Hawaii, and it is too 
_ much to expect one man to cover ade- 
quately the districts of Kau, South Ko- 
na and North Kona. On Maui there 
are at present five of these superin- 
tendents and it is proposed to increase 
the number to nine. Surely Hawaii 
then should have at least as many as 
Maui. 

It would appear from reports that 


have come to the Superintendent re- 


cently, that some of these district sup- 
erintendents have been neglecting their 
duties. An effort is to be made during 
the coming year to make this office of 
district superintendent count for more 
than it has in the past. It is possible 
to make it of real value if the incuni- 


bents will be conscious of their duties 
and opportunities for improving the 
Sunday Schools. 

A proposition was discussed at the 
meeting, that these superintendents 
should receive more than their ex- 
penses for their services. The proposi- 
tion met with decided opposition from 
quite a number who quoted the recent 
ruling of the C. E. Society to the effect 
that no salaries were to be paid, ana 
the opposition defeated the proposed 
plan. 

Hon. W. H. Rice of Lihue, Kauai, 
presided at the meetings with his usual 
grace and tact and the meetings were 
conducted smoothly. It is fortunate 
that he was again chosen to head the 
Association, and the Association is to 
be congratulated that he is still so 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
Sunday Schools of Hawaii nei. 

The business meetings were not all 
there was to the Sunday School part of 
the annual meeting. Saturday and 
Sunday were set apart as Sunday 
School days, and the program was ar- 
ranged with a view to making a place 
for a public parade, a hoike, a luau, an 
open air song service and a mass meet- 
ing in the interests of the Sunday 
Schools. Saturday morning, June 5th, 
was the time for the parade and it was 
participated in by the delegates from 
the other islands as well as by the dele- 
gates from Oahu and representatives 
from the schools of Oahu. Headed by 
the Hawaiian band, the procession 
marched from Central Union Church to 
Kawaiahao Church where they were 
received by Hon. W. H. Rice and the 
district superintendents in review. 
The hoike began ahead of the schedul- 
ed time, a very unusual occurrence, and 
it was completed before the hour of 
noon. The old historic Church was 
filled with the Sunday Schools and 
their friends, and the program was car- 
ried out in an expeditious manner. The 
schools were given ten minutes apiece, 
but it was noticed that the Honolulu 
schools were much shorter than the 
time allotted while the country schools 
alone used all the time that was per- 
mitted them. Comparisons are not in 
good form, it is true, but one cannot 
help remarking upon the splendid sing- 
ing of the Waikane and Kaneohe 
schools, and the fact that they alone of 
all the schools carried banners in 
parade, as all the schools were request- 
ed to do. 

The singing of the Ewa, Waialua and 
Waianae schools was good, though the 
latter school had but five representa- 
tives. The delegates from Hawaii, 
Maui, Molokai and Kauai were given 
a chance to sing and recite verses, and 


this part of the program was much ap- 
preciated. After the schools had done 
their parts, there were short addresses 
from Hon. J. W. Moanauli of Hama- 
kua, Hawaii; Mr. Peter N. Kahokuolu- 
na, of Paia, Maui; Mr. J. HS. Kaleo; 
of Honolulu, and Hon. W. H. Rice, of 
Lihue, Kauai, the president of the As- 
sociation. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dresses, the meeting was dismissed and 
the great majority of the audience went 
up to the Mid-Pacific Institute in Ma- 
noa Valley in cars that had been gen- 
erously provided by Mr. Rice. A 
bountiful luau had been arranged by 
the committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Archer, Kanakanui and Nahalau, and 
the hungry multitude found a delight- 
ful assortment of Hawaiian dishes, 
well cooked. Capt. Berger’s band play- 
ed for the people for a while after the 
luau, and then the crowd adjourned, a 
part at least, to the new building of 
the Mid-Pacific that is to be called 
“Mill’s School.” The laying of a me- 
morial stone was a very interesting and 
happy occasion and called forth expres- 
sions of appreciation and good wishes 
from representatives of several nations. 

Sunday morning there was nothing 
on the program for the especial benefit 
of the Sunday School Association, and 
in consequence many of the delegates 
were able to visit the city schools and 
see how they are conducted. In the 
afternoon a song service at Thomas 
Square called out a large number who 
were not afraid of the showers that 
were coming down from Manoa and 
Punchbowl. The Hawaiian band had 
offered their services for the occasion 
and they were accepted. After a few 
selections from the band, the various 
delegates grouped themselves accord- 
ing to islands, and songs were sung 
bv these groups. The town people 
that were present seemed to be im- 
pressed by the interest that was shown 
by the delegates from the other islands 
and also by their knowledge of the Ha- 
waiian hymns, so that they were able 
to sing without using any books. At 
Kawaiahao Church that evening there 
was a meeting in the interests of the 
Sunday Schools and addresses were 
made by Rey. Amos A. Ebersole, Mrs. 
May Wilcox and Rev. Edward B. Tur- 
ner of Paia, Maui. Mr. Ebersole’s 
theme was, “The Adult Bible Class.” 
Mrs. Wilcox told of the organization of 
the Kawaiahao Sunday School and the 
advantages of the system of study used 
there, and Mr. Turner spoke on 
“Teacher Training.” These addresses 
were admirable and it is unfortunate 
that a larger audience did not avail 
themselves of the opportunity to re- 
ceive ideas on the Sunday School that 
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a 


were helpful and of real value to alljand the C. E. societies will receive a 


workers among the young people. 
Monday was the day upon which a 
large part of the business, aside from 
the reading of reports, was transacted, 
and the docket was cleared up before 
the afternoon was over. The Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet again at Kai- 
lua, North Kona, in the latter part of 
May, I9I0. 
Fes ee HL 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR’S 
PART IN THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


It seems fitting that some mention 
should be made in these columns of the 
part that the C. E. played in the an- 
nual meeting recently held. This de- 
partment of “The Friend” now includes 
the C. E. part as well as the Sunday 
School. The C. E. interest was seen 
on all sides and it is safe to say that 
a considerable part of the success of 
the entire meetings was due to the de- 
votional meetings conducted by the 
C. E. These sunrise meetings began 
the day in the right way and it was 
felt by quite a number that they were 
the most valuable feature of the con- 
vention. Besides’ the usual routine 
business, there was the discussion of 
topics that pertain to the life of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. For the 
adequate presentation of these themes, 
a day was set apart in the program, 
called “C. E. Day,” and considerable 
success attended the day’s proceedings. 
The C. E. part of the annual meeting 
was not as spectacular as the events 
of the Sunday School days, but it is 
certain that considerable good will re- 
sult from the discussions that were 
conducted by Rev. Moses K. Nakuina, 
Rev. A. A. Ebefsole, Rev. E. B. Tur- 
ner and Miss Yarrow. 

Right here it may be fitting to state 
that the four delegates from Hawai 
nei to the C. E. Convention at St. Paul, 
Minn., have departed for the conven- 
tion city and by the time this will be 
read they will be far from their homes. 
It is the first time that a delegation of 
more than one has been sent. This 
year the attempt to enlarge the size of 
Hawaii's representation has been suc- 
cessful and it is certain that these is- 
lands will be well represented this year. 


| 


The delegates are: Judge William 
Werner of Hanalei,: Kauai; Judge; 
Archie Mahaulu of Waialua, Oahu; 


Peter N. Kahokuoluna of Paia, Maui; 
Rey. M. K. Nakuina of Honolulu. We 
feel that this experience will be of great 
benefit, not only to these, our delegates, 


direct benefit from their trip. 
Se I 


SUMMER BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


Plans are now being made for a 
Bible Institute to be held in Honolulu 
from July 12 to July 31. Provision is 
being made for a course of six lectures 
in Sunday-school methods and general 
principles. This course will be given 
by the S. S. Superintendent for the 
Territory and is intended to be of some 
service to Sunday-school teachers and 
superintendents as well as to the young 
men who may be in attendance with a 
view to entering the ministry or some 
phase of Christian work. 

sete eH 
CHILDREN’S DAYS AND HOIKES. 


June is the time of the year when 
Children’s Day is generally: observed, 
in conformity with the custom in the 
States, though our balmy island 
climate will permit of the day being 
observed at almost any time of the 
year. Reports come to us that the ob- 
servances this year in several schools 
were very successful. Why should not 
this delightful custom spread every- 
where? It is worthy of consideration 
by all workers in the Sunday-schools. 
The children are entitled to at least one 
day of the year for their special use. 

In the Hawaiian schools the children 
take a prominent part in the hoike pro- 


grams, and although they do not have | 


the day for their own service, neverthe- 
less they have such services four times 
a year, as the hoikes are quarterly af- 
fairs. 

The hoike plays an important part 
in the life of our Hawaiian Sunday- 


schools and they should therefore be | 


made as effective as possible. They 
should be made more than a social re- 
union or a dramatic performance. Pre- 
senting a great chance for the impart- 
ing of much helpful advice from the 
district superintendents, much spiritual 
benefit should result from these popu- 
lar gatherings. It will be a source of 
gratification to the leaders of Sunday- 
school work in these islands if these 
hoikes could be more of a spiritual up- 
lift. 
a 
VISITS TO LANAI AND MOLO- 
KAI. 


The superintendent departed from 
Honolulu on June 22 and planned to 
make tours of the islands of Lanai and 
Molokai before returning to Honolulu 
on July 18. It was his intention to be 


but that through them many will be| prezent at the Sunday-school rally and 
strengthened in their Christian lives} hoike at Kaunakakai on July 4. 


An account of this tour will be given 


in the next issue of The Friend. 
Be ee, 


WORTH HAVING. 


Miss Florence V. Palmer, well known 
to lovers of children by her widely used 
One Year of Sunday School Lessons 
for Young Children, has just issued a 
second volume* to supplement the first. 
It is a model book for primary work in 
a twentieth century Bible School and 
should be known by every wide awake 
Christian mother. Gradually, every year 
of the up-to-date graded Bible School is 
being supplied with worthy text books. 
It will not be long before the reproach of 
old time Sunday School methods will 
have been removed. Miss Palmer prom- 
ises a third volume which, with the two 
now issued, will cover the three primary 
years. 


) 


* A Second Year of Sunday School Lessous 
|for Young Children by Florence V. Palmer. 
$1.25 net. New York; The Macmillan Gom- 
pany. ? 


| Once more a son of Hawaii has placed 
all lovers of the Pacific world in debt to 
his painstaking care. Rey. James M. 
Alexander’s second edition of The 
Islands of the Pacific* lies before us. It 
is beautifully gotten up and the illustra- 
tions are especially valuable. The 
amount of information packed into the 
eighteen chapters is amazing. Inasmuch 
as the story of the Pacific Islands forms 
one of the noblest chapters of Christian 
conquest, this book is a mine of good 
things for the lover of missions. It 
should find its place in the missionary 
library of every church or young peo- 
ple’s society. Mr. Alexander has the 
happy faculty of telling a story well and 
he knows how to vary his narrative with 
incidents that throw a flood of light upon 
native customs and upon the progress of 
ithe people from barbarism to Christian 
civilization. The story of the inter- 
course of the white race with the Poly- 
nesian abounds in lights and shades. The 
author is especially skilful in his selection 
of the abundant materials at his disposal 
so as to bring out most strikingly these 
contrasts of good and evil influence. Tho 
called a second edition there are so 
many changes and additions that it might 
almost be termed a new work. We miss 
an index, a very serious omission in a 
book of this character. We know of no 
other publication than this covering ex- 
actly what every intelligent person wants 
to know and ought to know about the 
Pacific Islands. It deserves the widest 
circulation. 


“The Islands of the Pacific by James M. 
Alexander. American Tract Society, New 
York. 
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Hawaii Cousins 


-Ransacking old trunks and boxes 
may bring to light unexpected treas- 
ures. It was in this way that an en- 
graving of Lahainaluna Seminary in 
the early thirties was found. A little 
pocket diary, also, from November, 
1827, to March, 1828, written on the 
“Parthean” when coming around The 
Horn, was found. The pencil marks 
are almost illegible, but what can be 
deciphered is very interesting. 


A picture of the Waialua Church, 
painted on a koa board by one of the 
teachers in Waialua Seminarv has also 
been resurrected. 


News has been received of the death 
of Mrs. Caroline (Rogers) Deming 
over a year and a half ago; of the re- 
moval of Mrs. Waters to 113 West 43 
St., New York City; that Mrs. Sara 
(sing) Roberts is living in Iloilo, 
Panay, P. I.; and that the present resi- 
dence of Eiram Bingham, Ph.D., is 367 
Prospect street, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Dora Simpson, M.D., from 
“Good Samaritan Hospital,” Jhelum, 
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asks that the Hindus and Moham- 
;medan’s of India may be remembered 
in prayer, as they are so bound by cus- 
tom and superstition that their hearts 
open to the light of Christ very slowly. 
Rev. Frank Thompson, of Valpa- 
raiso, Chili, writes ‘““Compelled by ill- 
health I was obliged to retire from ac- 
tive service a little over two years since 
and am just biding my call. 1 beg to 
assure you that our love for Hawaii 
has never abated one jot. The people, 
our Cousins, still possess our whole 
heart.” 
| Miss Helen S. Norton writes from 
Eustis, Florida; “I am deeply inter- 
ested in all your doings as reported in 
The Friend, and hope the Society may 
secure the Old Mission Home and the 
Chamberlain property for the purposes 
proposed. I wish a tablet might be 
erected or placed on the Kawaiahao 
grounds to mark the site of the old 
printing establishment, bindery, resi- 
dence of the missionary physician and 
of the Seminarv. You are doing such 
a splendid work for the various races 
that I wish this land where race hatred 
is growing more and more intense 
might learn a lesson from you, but the 
curse of slavery rests upon all, and 
they that sow the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind.” 


You can 


“Eat your cake and have it” 


in a very real sense. 


jee 


From one of Lucia Lyon’s vacation 
letters from Peitaiho we quote this 
description of a river ride: “I know 
you will rejoice to see the heading of 
this letter and know that I am here at 
last. Let me see, I left off where we 
had just been at Tsang Chou, didn’t I? 
Well, the last two days on the river 
were not quite so comfortable as those 
before, because it was warmer and 
there were a great many flies. How- 
ever, we had a big mosquito net, so that 
we were not troubled when we wanted 
to sleep, and we had a grand chase be- 
fore each meal. 

“Monday evening we wanted to get 
as far along as possible, so we kept on 
going until about 9 o’clock, and Miss 
Peel and I sat on deck and recited 
poetry. We tied up for the night at a 
much smaller place than any we had 
stopped at before, and it was very 
quiet. The next day about the middle 
of the morning we reached the outer 
barrier, where there is an official who 
examines the boat’s papers. From there 
it is quite a long way to the real custom 
house, but we got there along in the 
afternoon some time, and after that we 
were fairly in the city. I have never 
stayed on the boat so far up into the 
city before, and it was very interesting. 
There were ever so many boats lying 
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You can give away your property and have it,—really enjoy it, as long as you live. You could’nt have 


it longer than that anyway. 


This is the idea of ‘““‘THE ConpITIONAL Girt PLAN’’! Your money,—property, or whatever can be 
converted into money,—pays you a good steady income during your life and goes on working for you and for 


humanity after you are gone. 


So you “‘make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness’’ 
So also, you “‘lay up for yourself treasures etc.’’ 


_ This is no cant. 


invest much better elsewhere a 


nd 


It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 
The Finance Committee makes you an offer of one whole per cent better than before. 


You can hardly 


the amount you invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 


wrangled for after you are 


If you are 20 years 


6 ce ce 
ims 


“ 


See the Treasurer of the Board and talk over the security, the form of 


gone. 

or over your money will earn 
50 img (6 ce ce “ee oe ce 
65 (¢ ce c¢ c¢ ce c¢ ce 
75 f ce «¢ ce c¢ 6c “ce 


5 per cent. 


‘ 66 
ce 


ce 


8 


gift ete. 


| MAKE FRIENDS — make your money make friends. Make it work. 
’ 


BOARD OF THE HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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at anchor, with families living upon 
them. A good many of them had 
brought cargoes of watermelons from 
Shantung, and the banks were just 
lined with them, and the river was full 
of the rinds. There were a good many 
fishing boats with nets suspended from 
poles, which were lowered into the 
water like dredges, and crowds of chil- 
dren on the bank watched when they 
came up, and shouted and cheered over 
a good haul. We saw a few Japanese 
in foreign clothes going up or down 
the river in small boats, or crossing 
bridges, but we did not see a single 
European or American. Finally, we 
reached what they call the iron bridge 
just as we were eating our supper. It 
was just closing as we came around the 
bend, and was not to open until the 
next morning, so we settled down to 
spend the night there. When we had 
finished our supper, Miss Peel and I 
went out for a little walk along the big 
road which runs beside the river. We 
could not go very,far for fear it would 
get dark, and we had to get on to our 
boat by going across three others, by 
means of boards stretched across. It 
was a queer place to sleep, in the midst 
of a jam of boats in a great city, with 
boatmen velling back and forth as they 
brought their boats into position and, 
stranger still, the rumble of electric 
cars going over the bridge.” 
a 

We wish we could place in the hands 
of every parent a booklet called “How 
to Tell Children the Origin of Life.” 
The delicacy of the subject and the diffi- 
culty of presenting it to children leads 
many parents to keep silence on this 
question which is of such vital im- 
portance to every boy and girl, and chil- 
dren are too often left to gather their 
information as to life’s most holy rela- 
tions from ignorant and corrupt ac- 
quaintances. This little pamphlet sets 
forth in a pure and interesting manner 
the sacredness of life’s origin and is cal- 
culated to awaken in every boy or girl 
a feeling of reverence for the life of 
purity. It will be sent upon request of 
parents, pastors or teachers if accom- 
panied by a return envelope, stamped 
and addressed. 

The Vir Publishing Co.., 

208 North 15th St., Phila., Pa. 
Se a ee DJ 

The Commencement exercises at the 
Punahou Preparatory Department call- 
ed forth expressions of well-merited 
praise. The musical portions of the 
the program, under the splendid leader- 
ship of Miss Rogers, were worthy of a 
place in any concert, and the painstak- 
ing work done on the essays made them 
instructive as well as interesting to the 


general audience. The graduating class 
numbered forty-eight. 
ee ee 


THE WITCHERY OF NUMBERS. 


a 


(Continued from page 7). 


twice a day and there couldn’t be any 
year without its 12 months. He says 
“the man with an eye to convenience 
would like to rule me out, because I 
won't fit into the decimal system, and 
the man with an eye to gain would like 
to introduce the baker’s dozen, but in 
spite of my unpopularity, I’m neces- 
sary, and men take me by the dozen, 
the gross and the great gross.” 

These numbers, 3, 7 and 12 have held 
sway, way back from the beginnings of 
history. “Why?” The diagrams sug- 
gest the same question, Why? Is there 
some mysterious relation which one 
number bears to another? has any one 
an explanation to offer? BS 

a a es 


EVENTS. 


May 1.—Otto Wix, whose paintings 
of Kauai scenes are so famous, has re- 
turned from Germany and is again at 
his easel on Kauai. 

Paul de Longpre, eminent painter of 
flowers, arrived yesterday. 

May 3.—Associate Justice Ballou, of 
the Supreme Bench, retires today to re- 
sume private practice. 

May 5.—Paul Super, General Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, left today for the mainland 
for a two months’ trip, chiefly to study 
plans for the new proposed $150,000 
building. 

Lloyd Childs and Charles E, King, 
in charge of the Hawaiian Exhibit at 
Seattle, left today. 

May 8—The University Club enter- 
tained ex-Vice President Fairbanks at 
dinner tonight. 

May 10.—Strike of Japanese laborers 
on Aiea Plantation. 1500 laborers go 
out. 

Ex-Vice President and Mrs. Fair- 
banks, Mrs. Timmons, Governor and 
Mrs. Frear, guests of the Men’s League 
of Central Union Church at a supper 
at the Royal Hawaiian. 

May 11.—The Japanese laborers at 
Waipahu plantation go out on strike 
today. During this month of May sev- 
eral of the plantations suffer from 
strikers, although strikebreakers are 
employed to carry on the work. 

Dr. W. C. Hobdy took charge of the 
new local Marine Hospital. 

Judge Antonio Perry took his seat 
as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


Mr. John Burroughs, noted natural- 
ist, arrived today for a short visit. 
May 14.—Judge W. L. Whitney be- 

gan his new duties as Circuit Judge. 

May 16.—Peace Day was generally 
observed throughout the Territory. 

May 19.—England seems to be show- 
ing signs of great unrest at the grow- 
ing power of Germany. 

May 19.—Mrs. Susan T. Mills, for 25 
years the head of Mills College, has re- 
tired at the age of 86. For many years 
she was a teacher at Oahu College, 
while her husband was its President. 

May 25.—George Ade, famous au- 
thor, passed through here today on his 
way home from his trip around the 
world. 

Understanding that George W. 
Woodruff’s name would be withdrawn 
as Second Federal Judge, the bar asso- 
ciation today recommended A. G. M. 
Robertson. 

May 29-June 7.—Annual Convention 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Associa- 
tion. The meetings are held in Central 
Union Church. 

May 30.—The dedication services of 
the Theophilus Harris Davies Me- 
morial Hall, addition to St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, were held today. 

May 31.—Memorial Day exercises 
held today. Professor John W. Gil- 
more delivered the address to the Vet- 
erans. 

June 1.—Charles L. Rhodes, Secre- 
tary to Mayor Fern, has resigned to ac- 
cept a fine position in San Francisco. 

June 5.—A memorial stone was laid 
in the partially completed building at 
the Mid-Pacific Institute. The build- 
ing will be occupied by the Boys of the 
Institution. 

June 7—The Executive Committee 
of the Civic Federation today cabled 
President Taft and others at Washing- 
ton, urging the confirming of Wood- 
ruff as Federal Judge. 

June 8—The Hawaiian exhibit for 
the Alaska-Yukon Exposition opened 
today. The delay was caused by the 
tardy sailing of the Dix from Honolulu. 


June 10.—Bertram G. Riverburgh, of 
Waialua, appointed Secretary to the 
Mayor. 

Professor T. A. Jaggar, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, spoke 
before the Chamber of Commerce urg- 
ing an Observatory at Kilauea for the 
study of volcanoes. 

Eleven strike leaders arrested and 
spent night in jail. Many of the strik- 
ers have returned to the plantations. 

June 11—Damaging evidence against 
strike leaders seized. 

June 15.—Rev. Moses Nakuina, 
President of the Christian Endeavorers- 
of the Territory, Judge William Wer- | 
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ner of Kauai, Judge Archie Mahaulu 
| SYLVESTE R—At Wilton, 


of Oahu, ex-Judge Peter Kahokuoluna 


of Maui, left as delegates to the Chris- | 


tian Endeavor Convention at St. Paul. 

June 17—The Senate confirmed Geo. 
W. Woodruff as Second Federal Judge 
of Hawaii. 

June 18.—Fifty-five indictments re- 
turned against strike leaders. The 
strike leaders have been released on 
bail. The Japanese government will 
not interfere in the strike movement. 

June 19.—William Alanson Bryan, 
President of the Trustees of the Pacific 
Scientific Institution, is appointed Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at the College of Ha- 
wail. 

June 22.—Governor Frear commuted 
death sentence of George Kaleikini to 
imprisonment for life. 

Seventy-five Porto Rican laborers 
are reported as landed at New Orleans 
en route to Hawaii. 
low. 


A royal daughter born to the King | 


and Queen of Spain. 

June 23.—George Rodiek named as 
acting Norwegian and German Consul 
during absence of Consul H. Hackfeld. 

June 24.—Japanese squadron, the 
cruisers Aso and Soya under command 
of Admiral Ijichi arrived this morning. 

Pe a 


MARRIED. 
BALDWIN-SMITH—In Honolulu, May 10, 
1909, by Rey. Doremus Scudder, IDLIGy,. 


Samuel Baldwin and Miss Katherine Smith. 

BALCH-SKELLY—In San Francisco, May 13, 
1909, John A. Balch of Honolulu and Miss 
Helen Skelly of Butte, Mont. 

SMITH-GIRVIN—At Kohala, Hawaii, May 
26, 1909, Dr. Wayne P. Smith of Los An- 
geles, Cal., and Miss Ivy J. Girvin. 

“WRIGHTSON - HARDAWAY — In Honolulu, 
June 2, 1909, First Lieutenant Philip 
Wrightson, 20th Infantry, U. S. A., and 
Miss Juanita Hardaw ay. 
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.GRAU—At Singapore, May 5, 1909, Miss Lulu 
Grau, formerly a teacher at Punahou. 
QUINN—In Honolulu, May 6, 1909, Mrs. 
James Quinn, wife of Supervisor Quinn, 
‘GREGORY—In Mexico, May 10, 1909, Mrs. 
B. §. Gregory, age 35 years. 
LUTTED—In San Francisco, 


THE BALDWIN NATIONAL 


BANK OF KAHULUI 
- KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


Cal., May 12, 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE 
Savings Bank Department 
Interest on Terms Deposits 
Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent 


More are to fol- | 


| SMITH—At Pacific Grove, Cal. 


| MARSDEN—At Berkeley, 
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1909, Mrs. J. Oswald Lutted, age 50 years. 

New “Hampshire, 

May 16, 1909, Rev. J. Walter Sylvester, 

IDEID Es, 22 former pastor of Central Union 

Chureh. 

, May 26, 1909, 
Mrs, EK. A. Smith, mother of Mr. George Ww. 
Smith. 

NICHOLS—In Honolulu, May 29, 1909, Starr 
Hoyt Nichols of New York City, aged 74 
years. 

Cal., May 30, 1909, 
Joseph Marsden, age 59, once prominent in 
local affairs. 

GRIBBLE—In Oakland, Cal., on May 31, 
1909, John Glanville Gribble, only son of 
John and Annie Gribble of Honolulu. 

WINTERSTEIN—In Honolulu, June 4, 1909, 
Augustus Winterstein, age 52, in the em- 
ploy of the Pacifie Cable Co. 
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Mrs. J. F. Berry of Honolulu, a member of 
Excelsior Circle No. 2, F :O. A., and Man- 
zanito Council No. 49, D. of P. 

MAILE—In Honolulu, June 9, 1909, Michael 
George, son of Mr. and Mrs. George Maile, 
age 3 years 9 months. 

BELLINA—In Honolulu, June 12, 1909, 
Stanley Bellina, age 17, son of W. E. Bellina 
of Club Stables. 


JORGENSEN—In Honolulu, June 12, 1909, 
Captain Olaf B. Jorgensen, a native of Nor- 
way, age 47 years 6 months. 

EVERETT—In Honolulu, June 
Charles Hitchcock Everett, 

LILIKALANI—In Honolulu, June 16, 1909, 
Mrs. Hannah Kaleialoha Lilikalani, age 
49, wife of Hon. H. K. Lilikalani. She died 
on the 22nd anniversary of her wedding 
day. 

HANSEN—In Honolulu, June 17, 1909, Possy 


13, 
age 45. 


1909, 


KEMBLE—In Berkeley, Cal., June 5, 1909, Hansen, age 5 years, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Evangeline Kemble, aged 42, niece of } Hansen. 
Carbon Prints Developing 
Photogravures Printing 
Fac. similes Enlarging 


Zak 
GUORREY’S 


QSZ-SSy Mort. St. 


L.B. KERR & CO., 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET 


The only store in Honolulu where you 
can get anything in Wearing Apparel for 
MEN WOMEN or CHILDREN 


Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRICES 
Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes 


Allen & Robinson, 


LIMITED. 


-Lumber and Building Material 


Builders’ Hardware 
Paints, Oils, Etc. 


Honolulu 


55 Queen Street 


The First National Bank of rawall 


CAPITAL 500,000. 


AT HONOLULU 


SURPLUS 125,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
CECIL Brown, Pres. M. P. Rostnson, Vice-Pres. L. Ti Pex, Cashier. 
W. R. CASTLE, | Ge N,, Wircox:, Gua SCAST EE. 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING—Issues Drafts, 


Cable. 


Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


Money Orders, Letters of Credit and 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
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The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the Persitory | 


of Hawaii. 
PATD-UP ,- CAPITAL on \ewisiiieiees $600,000.00 | 
SUBPLUS: .5)oscjiwccoces sabes 300,000.00 | 
whe pattecal gered 107,346.65 | 


Charles’ M. "Cooker 3aug uk a heer ds eects President 
PG, Jones Sate. oaotetaerncs Vice-President | 
F. W. Macfarlane........ 2nd Vice-President 
OH. Cooke: cy) spciorcisuras hbo. 00d sont heated Cashier 
Ghas. Hustaee) Irs sscigee- Assistant Cashier 
Rs} Ba Dam Ome occ liek gateecde.e Assistant Cashier 


E. F. Bishop, E. D. Tenney, J. A. MeCandless, | 
C. H. Atherton and F. C. Atherton, 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS DEPART- | 
MENT. | 

Strict Attention Given to all Branches of | 
Banking. | 

JUDD BUILDING. FORT STREET. | 


EO; MALE..@sONn 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


including, Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware, Kitchen Furnishings Re- 
frigerators, Garden Tools, Rubber 
Hose, &c. Second floor, take the 
Elevator. 


| Vice-Pres’t; 
| Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


| Ten. Marn L. NEcear 1109 


GeOSCDINY wk (EW: 


FINE GROCERIES 
OLD Kona Coffee a OP rasy 


B. EF. Fhicks & Ge 


PaO. BOX O16 
HONOLULU, T.H. 


The Leading Dry 
Goods House in the 
Territory. Especial 
attention given to 


Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 


California Rose... 
CREAMERY BUTTER 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 


HENRY MAY & CO. Lrtp. 
22 TELEPHONES——— 92 


: 


| Draw Exchange on the prixcipal ports of the 


RIGS OF 


| Honolulu 


July, 1909. 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
Importers and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Nien ere & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 


| Castle, rst Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 


J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 


| SUGAR’ FACTORS AND COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co., Paia Plantation 
50:5 Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian Sugar 
Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku Planta- 
tion. 


C, H. Benurna, Mgr 


| CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL 


ALL KINDS 
GOOD HORSES 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


[eUS, SPRE CMS & COy 


BANKERS. 
eS 


world and transact a general 
banking business. 
Sed 


Hawaiian Islands. 


A BIBLE WITH 
COMMENTARIES 


ALL ON THE SAME PAGE 


REVERENT, SCHOLARLY AND 
FULL OF INSPIRING SUGGES- 


TION LE AS 


SGOFIELDS 


We have many other kinds too. 


HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


Merchant and Alakea Streets, 


Honolulu. 


(is BREWER & CO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
| Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., Wai- 
luku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Haleakala 
Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 
| Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 
Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwriters. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-President 
and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, Treasurer and 
Secretary; F. W. Macfarlane, Auditor; P- C. 
Jones, C.H Cooe, J. R. Galt, Directors. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd., 
LUMBER 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 
| MIXED PAINTS, Ete. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


| V G. IRWIN & CO., 


Fort Street, Honolulu 
SUGAR FACTORS 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 
Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


W., W. AHANA & CO., LTP. 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


| P. O, Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741 


62 King Street 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 
Chairs to Rent. 


LOVE BUILDING 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Telephones: Office Main 64. Res. cor. 
Richards and Beretania, Blue 3567 
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Young Men’s Christian Association Building, El Paso, Texas.. 
A Border City’s $!20,000 Character Factory. 


The young men of Honolulu have not deteriorated. They 
do not fully realize their strength. The plan to rebuild for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association gives an opportunity to show 
the kind of men we are developing in Hawaii and what United 
Honolults: means. 3 There are always those who hold back. The 
only way to succeed is to pick them wp and carry along the whole 
bunch. That’s team work! Such an experience will do us all good. 


; G. R. CARTER, 


Chairman Building Campaign Committee. 
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Hawaiian Crust Co. 
LIMITED. 
Fire, Marine, Life 
and Accident 
Insurance, 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


OLLEGE HILLS, 


The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the easiest terms; one- 
third cash, one-third in one year, one-third 
in two years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


For information as to building require- 
ments, etc., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU- COLLEGE, 


205 McCandless Building. 
7 


Honolulu= - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


AHU COLLEGE. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 


—and— 


PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 


For Catalogue, address 
JONATHAN SHAW, 
Business Agent, 


Oahu College, - - Honolulu, H. T. 


M.oWHITNE YY. Me DD DAs: 
: DENTAL ROOMS. 


Fort Street - - - Boston Building. 


ally wearing it to pieces. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


aE Es Coe ei IN 


Is published the first week of each 
month in Honolulu, T. H., at the Ha- 
walian Board Book Rooms, cor. Alakea 
and Merchant Sts. Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. 

A special rate is»made to Mission 
Churches or Sunday Schools in the 
Islands. Clubs of 25 to one address 25 
cents apiece per year, 


All business letters should be address- 
ed and all M. O.’s and checks should be 
made out to 

THEODORE RICHARDS, 


Business Manager of The Friend. 
P. O. Box 489. 


All Communications of a literary charac- 
ter should be addressed to THE FRIEND, 
corner Alakea and Merchant :Sts., Hono- 
lulu, T. H., and must reach the Board | 
Rooms by the 24th of the month. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS: 


Doremus Scudder, Editor in Chief. 
Frank S. Scudder, Managing Editor. 
F. W. Damon. 
John G. Woolley. 
A. A. Ebersole. 
Orramel H. Gulick, 
EP dudd: 
W. B. Oleson. 
Theodore Richards. 
Paul Super. 
William D. Westervelt. 
Perley L. Horne. 
Ernest J. Reece. 
Edward W. Thwing, 
Foreign Correspondent. 


Entered October 27, 1902, at Honolulu, Hawaii, as second 
class matter, under act of Congress of March 3, 7879. 


The BOY Wants Stories 
There are none so good as the old 
BIBLE stories, the boy himself as 


judge. We know for we have tried with 
a number of boys, girls too. But you 


should have GQOD PICTURES as 


texts when you tell Bible stories. 


We have a Bible with 800 good illus- 
trations. We knew one copy of it to be 
worn out by the use of one family,— 
four children one after the other liter- 


We have one, and have sent for a 
number more. 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex- 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co 


‘LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


H F. WICHMAN & CO., LTD: 
° Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silverswath. 


Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Htc. 


Honolulu - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Waimea Sugar Mill Company, 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 


Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher, 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 


Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 


Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Inzurance Co, (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Oo, 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


ee J. AUGUR, M. D. 
HOMEOPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 485 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Beretania St. T'el. 1851 Blue. . 


Office Hours.—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and 7. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
From August 23—September 30, 1909. 


RECEIPTS. 

JS. 158) TOK 0 ES) Boronic $ 23.70 
PRUE vara, are o)s\e vi0)sie' aoe aisle 2.25 
Bush Place .......+.-+.s-- 20.00 
Chinese Work .......---+- 50.00 
English-Portuguese Work. 20.00 
TIPE GIMME a) case ous cus ce 2 oes 31.00 
Gener bund 6.6.2. 56-- 3.50 
Hawaii General Fund.... 25.15 
WHA ANOM AG cnt = s vlcls ole o's leis $0.40 
Invested Funds .......--- 216.00 
Japanese Work .....---- 142.00 
Kauai General Fund...... 260.00 
Kohala Girls’ School..... 25.00 
“aui General Fund...... 100.0% 
Ministerial Relief Fund.. 32.50 
Oahu General Fund...... 1,560.95 
Office Expense .......---. 27.50 
Palama Settlement 50.00 
Portuguese Work ......-- 30.00 
1 Cost\0) .. § PORE Coo 5.50 

$2,715.45 


EXPENDITURES. 


Chinese Work ....$116.00 
Salaries .....--- 723.00 $ 839.00 
}inglish - Portuguese 
BUNNIES cule in saise 30 $ 57.65 
RATARICR |. «j.- +. 0s 832.00 889.65 
PONG be ees eee 146.29 
General Fund..... 7.50 
Pawan. work.~.: 9:00, 2 r- |) veseees 
Salaries! ...-.+ 6 519.00 528.00 
Higalonat.....---+> 88.45 
Japanese Work.... 100.50 nee 
Salaries .../,.)-. 828.00 928.50 
Kalihi Settlement.. ...... 75.00 
Kohala Girls’ School...... 100.00 
 @®ahu General Fund ...... 5.00 
Office’ Bixpense:....3872.64 0 © esses 
Salaties. ...4 oi 447.00 8139.64 
Palama Settlement ...... 250.00 
Preacher’s Training 
ial See meio dee 7.50 
Settlement Worker ...... 50.09 
~ Settlement Worker. ...... 50.00 
TRYING, Gs es. eels 55.09 
Waiakea Settlement...... 50.00 


$2,715.45 $4,839.53 


Excess of Expenditures 


over Receipts 2,124.08 


see eeee 


————— 


$4,839.53 $4,839.53 


$4,109 50 
BAR: 


Overdraft at Bank 


‘The Demand of the Hour. 


| One thing at a time is a good rule. The 
‘whole man then can concentrate with 
power to achieve. The maxim applies 
‘to a community as well as to the indi- 
vidual. Occasionally the one thing be- 
comes a supreme demand. That is the 
case today with Honolulu. In our civic 
life we have reached with the apostle 


That thing is the New Y. M.C. A. Build- 
ing. The cost is $100,000 in addition to 
the noble donation of $50,000 given while 
‘yet with us by Mr. Charles M. Cooke. 
Ir. view of the great prosperity of our 
community this amount is decidedly mod- 
erate. We can raise it easily and quick- 
ly if every man does his part. Better 
still we will do it. When the mind of 
an entire community is centered upon a 
|project like this it is amazing how fast 
jit runs to achievement. Let every one 
‘become fixed in the conviction that the 
project to raise this money is feasible, 
s+st Because each means to do his share 


other man in the city will do the same. 


Its Insistence. 


ful home-substitute. Anyone who knows 


tell him that for the away from home 
city young man the best home-substitute 
which our century has yet discovered 
‘is the adequately housed and manned As- 
sociation. Mark the emphasis adequately 
house and manned. There is no ques- 
tion about the manning of Honoluiu’s 
Y. M. C, A. The past three years have 
settled that for all. Where we are wo- 
fully weak is in the housing. It is sim- 
ply impossible to do twentieth century 
work in the present quarters. The biuld- 
ing is ancient history. Meantime for lack 
of adequate housing our Y. M. C. A. is 
forced to stand by and see a waste of 
young manhood here that is all the more 
appalling because it is so largely pre- 
ventable. “This is the easiest place in 
the world for a young fellow to go to 
pieces morally,» said a new comer recent- 
iv. He was verv near the truth, the great 
cities of Asia alone being worse for white 


Paul the point of “This one thing I do.” 


and second because each is sure every, 


| Young manhood is going to waste in) 
Honolulu. Why? For lack of a health-| 


the modern Y. M. C. A, needs none to} 


| youth than Hawaii. We Christian men 
of Honolulu have the power to reverse 
that characteristic of our city and for 
‘one The Friend believes we are going to 
ido it. A new Y. M. C, A. building is 
the largest immediate physical factor in 
‘this undertaking. We must have it We 


‘shall have it. 


The Play Side. 


| The past twenty-five years have wit- 
‘nessed one of the most remarkable de- 
_velopments the world has ever known 
the discovery’ and enunciation of the 
‘function of play. The concrete side o. 
‘the philosophy of play may be indicated 
by the two questions, What would Roose- 
velt fave been without play? What 
‘might not Harriman have been witli 
‘play? The man who wins during the 
future will be he who has been educat- 
ed to play. This does not mean the craz- 
ed devotee of sport. Education in play 
involves moderation and not intoxica- 
tion. That our century is determined to 
grant the immense benefits of right re- 
creation to all the people is evidenced 
by the growth of the public play-ground 
imovement- Now the Y. M. C, A. is in 
‘closest touch with this thoroly modern 
trend. It believes in play and provides 
healthful innocent sport. Our climate 
‘renders it possible for our Association to 
satisfy this human necessity for relaxa- 
tion in the most healthful way. Gymna- 
sium and play rooms can be practically 
in the open air, an advantage that few 
American cities can command. What 
this means in fighting tuberculosis is 
evident to all. But to do this work for 
Honolulu young men a new building is 
imperative. For its recreational features 
alone it will be worth all it costs. 


Moral Atmosphere. 


Of even more value to worthy man- 
hood than pure air is clean moral en- 
vironment. The Y. M. C: A. is free from 
drink and gambling—the twin curses of 
so many social clubs. That alone ex- 
plains its tremendous hold upon the Am- 
erican public which at bottom despises 
both of these vices. The institution is 
frankly Christian and non-sectarian. It 
is safe and it is manly, tolerates no can- 
ting twaddle and exhalts character. It 
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is broad-gauge enough to include the en- 
tire man and aims to round young fel- 
lows into full symmetrical development. 
This sane appeal constitutes its peculiar 
power. Its ideal is the Carpenter-Christ 
and it has vare success in getting it 
members into his friendship. But to - 

all this it needs a locus habitat. The sa- 
loon, the gamblng den, the haunt of 
vice all provide this for their business. 
The Y. M- C. A. must have its home, fit- 
ted to the requirements of its task. Thi 
our local Association lacks. Hence the 
projected campaign for $100,000. 


& 


Human Effectiveness. 


The bane of society is the incompe- 
tent, the man trained to do nothing or 
to turn out poor work. America prides 
itself upon the great efficiency of its 
workmen: Practical life with us is tre- 
mendously insistent. The. bad workman 
goes to the wall and swells the ranks of 
the idle. Much of the trouble lies in 
aborted education, the mind cannot re- 
enforce the hand. The workman would 
become skilled if he had better brains, 
His muscles are not at fault but the ~~ 
which should direct them intelligently is 
still in embryo Here the Y. M. C. A. 
does yeoman’s service. It stipplements 
the school. The boy driven early to work 
by want can here learn to think, can ac- 
quire a wider mental horizon and give 
his hand a directing brain. For this 
reason great industrial leaders are ap- 
preciating the Association more every 
decade, and stand behind it with gener- 
ous gifts. Educators also are equally 
enthusiastic: If Honolulu means to have 
a Y. M. C. A. doing widely and well 
this class of work, she must provide the 
machinery. Room for classes means a 
new building. Up with it. 


& 


Charles Montague Cooke. 


Born in a missionary home, nurtured 
in plain living and high thinking, train- 
ed to take large views of God’s king- 
dom, and gifted with rare talent for 
financial enterprise, it was natural that 
Mr. Cooke should become one of the 
marked leaders of the second generation 
of missionary effort in Hawaii. We are 
beginning to see what Providence meant 
by suffering the native work to be push- 


ed to independence in the early sixties. | 


The young men in the missionary homes, 
who were unable to go east for educa- 
tion and who faced the problem of earn- 
ing a living on the ground, soon foun? 


ers. 


themselves confronted with two great 
problems, first how to develop these Is- 
lands commercially and second how to 
conserve the work done by their fath- 
Their answer to the first has been 
Hawaii's sugar trade, one of the triumphs 
of applied science; to the second the re- 
niarkable growth .of Christianizing 
agencies thruout the Territory. Mr: 
Cooke was foremost in both. He was 
not only one of the most successful of 
our financiers but he was also one of 
our largest givers. His generosity was 
w dely inclusive, regardless of the lines 
of sect or class. Practically every worthy 
ceuse in the Islands found in him a most 
generous benefactor. The Hawaiian 
Board owed to him more than can be 
told both in money contributions and in 
wise kindly counsel. His church which 
he served from his boyhood with unre- 
mitting faithfulness found in him an un- 
selfish devoted disciple of Jesus: In @ 

his business career he was the soul of 
integrity. His private life was noble 
and unusually winsome. The doors of his 
home swung wide with a hospitality that 
loved to welcome all sorts and conditions 
of men Family relations that were ideal 
crowned the whole. In all the good he 
did, he never acted alone. The life com- 
panion who made home a foretaste of 
heaven was always associated in every 
such experience and their best gifts to 
the community are the young lives the 
have bequeathed to carry on their in- 
fluence. 


& 
The Hiram Bingham. 


Tn another column Mr, Delaporte tells 
the story of the loss of this missionary 
schooner. A catastrophe of this sort 
tells the tale of inadequate equipment 
tc meet the exigencies of manipulating 
a sailing vessel in tropical seas. If Cap- 
tein Walkup had had with him another 
able seaman of experience, the deck 
would not have been left in charge of 
a native lad too ignorant to note the ap- 
proaching squall and give the alarm. The 
caution of one man must give way under 
long stress and strain. Again if the ves- 
sel had been constructed like many mod- 
ern yachts practically uncapsizable or 
kad contained air chambers so as to be 
unsinkable the end might have been dif- 
ferent. The narrative is an unusually 
sad one. Any of a half dozen contin- 
gencies might have changed the result 
hut all conspired to exact one more noble 
life, a sacrifice to the greatest cause on 
earth. Captain Walkup was a devoted 
missionary, rugged, brave, open-hearted 


unthinking of self, a true crusader. His 
task was hard and thankless. It would 
be difficult-to conceive a lonelier work, or 
one of greater self-denial and unattrac- 
tiveness. But he loved it for its very un- 
leveliness, had no conception of his own 
heroism, did his duty as his greatest priv- 
‘ilege, endured to the very end and has 
gone to his reward. Such a life is not 
wasted: It has passed into the ever ac- 
cumulating weight of glorious humanity 
which constitutes the world’s richest in- 
heritance. We are nearer to the final 
goal of mankind on earth because of 
‘such a simple heroic life 


& 


Walter G. Smith. 


The announcement that The Advertiser 
was to lose the services of Editor Walter 
G. Smith came to a very wide circle of 
Hawaii’s best people with painful sud- 
denness. It was known that he had not 
been well but that his doctors would ad- 
vise his leaving the Islands was not an- 
ticipated- This community can ill spare 
him. Mr. Smith combines in a rare de- 
gree qualities seldom united in an editor 
of a daily journal and in addition has 
had experience which has fitted him 
eminently for his position of wide in- 
fluence in this Territory. To an unusual 
command of virile English he unites a 
remarkable wit which can be genial and 
bubbling over with humor or biting and 
caustic as the case seems to him to de- 
mand. Large common sense, a~ sane 
and generous view of life ,intimate knowl- 
edge of human nature and unimpeach- 
able rectitude of conduct joined with 
complete independence of spirit give a 
tone to all he writes that is both unmis- 
takable and remarkably attractive. In 
this day of editorial writers paid to pro- 
duce copy that will voice not their own 
mind but the opinions of their employers 
it is very refreshing to find a daily like 
the Advertiser that tells out its editor’s 
real convictions. Mr: Smith is also a 
true patriot. His love of ccunty is n.+ 
based on the maxim “My country right 
or wrong.” Tho The Friend has not al- 
ways seen details of politics his way, as 
for notable instance the question of ship 
subsidies which he believes wise policy 
and we consider fettering our Natisa 
with one mere heavy plutocratic chain. 
his integrity of conviction has ever been 
unquestionable. In local political life he 
has been our greatest single force for 
righteousness. Men have criticized him 
for striking sometimes too hard, at other 


times besides the mark, but, even grant- 
ing that this may possibly be true for all 
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of us are human, his splendid champion- 
ship of right causes has been an unending 
joy to noble souls. He has been a glori- 
ous truth teller. For Hawaii he has been 
especially valuable because of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with Eastern Asia. 
During the Russo-Japanese war his pre- 
visions were so accurate that Honolulu’s 
news of the progress of events was far 
ahead of that of many, if not all, of the 
largest mainland cities. Bringing a 
sympathy with Eastern Asia unusual in 
an American editor’s chair to bear upon 
all the problems that concern the rela- 
tions of our Nation with China and Jap- 
an he has constituted an asset of great 
value in the creation of broad-minded 
and sane public opinion here in the mid- 
Pacific. The union of versatility, con- 
science, wit, wide information, public 
spirit, clear vision, uprightness and viril- 
ity characteristic of Mr. Smith has won 
for him many warm friends. He carries 
with him the love of men who are un- 
used to talking sentiment. We shall miss 
him and shall follow his future wit! 


deep interest. 
& 


Apples. 

Apple season is upon us. The strang- 
est thing about Honolulu is the wretched 
quality of the apples annually marketed 
here, just across the sea from the finest 
apple country in the world. For a few 


days every fall we have fairly gooc 
kelleflowers. But with this exception 
Honolulu is treated to as poor apples as 
it has been our fortune to see and taste. 
The worst of it is the transparent trick 
ery of the vendors or packers of the 
fruit in California. We have seen box 
after box labeled “baldwins” that woul« 
win a groan from the dead lips of Col 
Loammi Baldwin, their eponymous dis- 
coverer, if displayed near his grave, as 
unlike the real thing in color and flavor 
as tar and tea. It is little better with 
other varieties. Insipid unripe fruit ha: 
been sent here. marked “greenings» 
that move one to wonder what the main- 
land fruit packer’s conception of Ha- 
waii’s gullable greenness is. Yet Hono- 
lulu people are ready to pay good prices 
for their table supplies. Cannot our mer- 
chants find a way to import the better 
varieties of Oregon and Washington ap- 
ples? The dealer brave and resourceful 
enough to do this will profit by it. In 
the East the finest varieties of apples are 
kept in cold storage until May or later. 
There ought to be no trouble in getting 
the best here and in marketing them at 
a good profit. 


ae 
| Editor Matheson. 


The Friend extends its most cordial 
welcome to the new editor of The Adver- 


tiser, Mr- R. O. Matheson. Already hav- 
ing won a wide circle of friends in the 
city by his ability as a newspaperman, 
and the charm of his personality, Mr. 
Matheson enters upon his position with 
the aloha of the public generally. We 
nave no question as to his maintaining 
the high traditions of his predecessors 
and we wish him and his journal a con- 
stantly enlarging influence for good in 
this community. 


3’ 
Good Word. 


The Congregationalist of September 
11 says “An unusual episode is that the 
old Yankee church of Shutesbury, a town 
taking its name from an honored gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, has today as its 
pulpit supply Akaiko Akana, a native 
the Hawaiian Islands, a student of 
Hartford Seminary. Who, at flood tide 
in these hills fifty years ago, would have 
prophesied that the son of a then pagan 
race would now be giving religious in- 
struction to the children of the Pilgrims? 
But bread cast upon the waters returns 
from far away seas.” So far as training 
for work in English is concerned the 
experiment of sending Mr. Akana to 
|the East for education seems a sucecess. 
‘He has now completed three years in 
Hartford and has two years more. By 
\the time of his return here, he will 
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have had a .large experience in ad- 
cressing audiences in the English lan-, 
guage, and will be rarely well fitted for! 
taking a leading part in the work of car-| 
rying our Hawaiian churches over from 
the old to the new tongue. Our churches) 
ought to concentrate upon Mr. Akana. 
their prayers that God’s Spirit may fit! 
him for apostolic services on these Isl-, 
ands. An American citizen by birth 
with ancestry: hailing both from Chi- 
na and Hawaii and with five years study | 
and practical preparation in the East he 
will be rarely well equipped for the com- 
plicated problems which he will face 
hore in the years to come It is too ba” 
that some of our younger men could not 
have been gotten ready to be associated 
with him during these last two years of 
his in Hartford. Deo) 


& 


Mr. Delaporte’s Letter. 


“On May 4 in the morning, the Hiram 
Bingham, on her way from Ocean Island 
to Butaritari with ten souls on board, was 
still forty-five miles from the latter place. 
The wind was light and Mr. Walkup thought 
he eould reach land that day with the use 
of his engine. He accordingly went below 
to oil it and get it ready. It seems that all 
the natives were also below, with the ex- 
ception of an Ocean Island boy, who was at 
the wheel. 

A squall came up, but he gave Mr. Walkup 
no warning until it was very close. Mr. 
Walkup got his oilskins and rushed on deck, | 
but his orders to the man at the wheel, and 
his efforts to cast off a sheet, were of no 
avail. The vessel capsized, or rather lay on 
her beam-ends. They did what they could 
to right the ship, but seem to have been 
unable to right her. In a short time the 
sun was shining brightly. The boat was on 
the lower side of the house, but worked it- 
self loose, and with it came two oars and 
pins. 

Quite a little food and cocoanuts came 
'o the surface, but Mr. Walkup allowed them 
to take only a five-pound tin of dried apples | 
and a few cocoanuts, as they were confident 
of reaching land. It seems the boys were | 
afraid of the floating gasoline. They cut 
the weather lanyards with a small scissors 
that came to the surface in the chest of the 
little girl that was with them. Then after- 
wards they made a sail of a piece of cloth 
from the same source. They remained by 
the ship until about 2 o’clock, when they 
gave it up. They pulled until sometime on 
May 6, when they sighted Butaritari, get- 
ting near enough to see the beach and saw 
a steamer entering the passage. It seems 
that Mr. Walkup wished them to pull for a 
place about’ fifteen miles distant, where is 
a mission station. In trying to ado tnis. 
they were caught by a strong current, and 
swept away. 

“By this time the boys got so weak that 
they were no longer able to pull and then 
rigged a sail with the cloth and an oar. 
When they saw that it was impossible for 
‘them to reach Butaritari, they tried to get 


to Tarawa, and continued in these efforts 
until they sighted the lights on Ebon, on 
the night of the 25th. The next morning 
they were seen by some canoes that were 
out fishing, as they were rapidly carried 
past the island. They were towed into the 
passage and received first assistance from | 
a Mr. Evarts, a trader. 

Mr. Walkup was without a hat, and cov- 
ered with sores. He recognized Mr. Heine, | 
Dr. Rife’s teacher at Ebon, but was delirious | 
mcst of the time. He seemed to be getting | 
along well, until the morning of the 29th 


when he was not able to talk as well, and 
unable to take his food. Mr. Heine says 
that he found his mouth swollen. He died 
about’ midnight and was buried the next 
day, Sunday, in the presence of the whole 
population. The natives are all doing well, 
but at last reports could not walk yet. The 
meney that was on board the Hiram Bing- 
ham went down with her. 

“Thug ended a ‘well spent life.’ Bro. Wal- 
kup did for twenty-nine years ‘what he could’ 
for those poor islanders. May he rest in 
peace.” ‘ 


CHA 


RLES MONTAGUE COOKE. 


Charles Montague Cooke was born in 


ascribed much that was fine and praise- 
worthy in the lives and conduct of many 
of the well known chiefs of that and 


Honolulu May 16, 1849. He was a son 
of Amos Starr Cooke and Juliette Mon- 


HON. 


tague Cooke, for many years mission- 
ates of the American Board in Hawaii. 
They came as teachers of the Royal| 
School, and to their influence is justly 


later times. The family home for more 
than a generation was at the Mission 


CHARLES MONTAGUE COOKE. 


in Kawaiahao. They occupied the house 
which stands today as the oldest wooden 
huilding in the Islands. 

Charles was the second of four sons; 
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joseph, the eldest, and Clarence, the 
youngest, having died many years ago. 
‘The surviving brother is Amos Francis 
Cooke. The sisters were Martha E., 
widow of the late S, T. Alexander; Ju- 
liette M., widow of the late J. B. Ather- 
ton; and Mary A., widow of the late 
Charles Turner, more widely known as 
Annis Montague. Honolulu was a very 
quiet corner of the earth in the Fifties 
and Sixties, and, under the care and 
Girection of such parents, the develop- 
ment of any other than a stirling char- 
acter was hardly possible. The Cookes 
were educators, and in the family the 
casis of a sound education was laid, fol- 
lowed by years of telling work at Puna- 
heu, and his schooling was completed 
by a year or two at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

Returning to the Islands in 1871, Mr. 
Cooke entered the employ of the old firm 
of Castle & Cooke, which was founded 
by his father and Mr. S. N. Castle. At 
the time of his entry into business, the 
firm comprised S. N. Castle, J. P. Cooke, 
J. B. Atherton and the Estate of A. os 
Cooke. Mr. Castle taught book-keeping 
to a good many of the young men 0 
those days, and all of the business in- 
struction and training Charles had was 
derived from this teaching. In later 
ycars he was recognizeé as one of the 
finest accountants in the country. At 
first, assistant, he soon became head 
book-keeper and cashier in the growing 
and important business of that concern. 
But, partly because he felt that others 
of the young men of the families had 
claims on the firm and in part because 
he was stirred to strike out for himself. 
he accepted an offer from Lewers and 
Dickson, and, with Robert Lewers, be- 
came a partner with Joshua G, Dickson. 
This was in 1877. Mr. Dickson died * 
July, 1880. Within a few months the 
surviving partners bought the interest 
ot the Dickson Estate and launched the 
new firm of Lewers and Cooke, which 
continued to carry on the lumber busi- 
ness began so many years before by C. 
H. Lewers. This is now the well-known 
corporate concern called Lewers and 
Cooke, Limited, with wnich Mr. Cooke 
was still connected as director at the 
time of his death, though, long since, his 
active leadership had ceased, Mr. F. J. 
Lowrey having become manager. 

Tt was during his early connection 
with Lewers and Cooke, that his keen 
business instincts led him to take a more 
active interest in the development of the 
country under the stimulus of the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty. His sagacity and clear 
insight were appreciated at once and it 


was not long before his services were in 
demand as director and in other posi- 
tions of responsibility in many business 
ventures. He took hold of established 
sugar plantations and did much in re- 
organization and other ways to make 
them paying concerns. He believed that 
our industrial field offered rare oppor- 
tunities for the useful investment of cap- 
ital, and urged the establishment of an- 
other bank which should be owned and 
controlled by the business men of the 
community. During these years he be- 
came an acknowledged financial leader. 

But his energies were not confined to 
the sugar and mercantile industries. Ap- 
preciating the danger of depending on a 
single industry he urged the establish- 
ment of other enterprises and joined 
heartily in formulating plans to estab- 
lish the growth of tea and coffee on a 
firm commercial basis. He was a direc- 
tor and deeply interested in the Kon 
Coffee and Tea Plantation, and, though 
it fa‘led, he often said that the experi- 
ence was not lost; it would result in 
good to the Islands eventually, The cor- 
rectness of his judgment has since been 
amply demonstrated. 

In 1897 the Bank of Hawaii was or- 
ganized and opened its doors Decembe' 
27. He was one of its charter members, 
but as the family was then residing 1 
California he declined active participa- 
tion in its affairs, Following the deat 
of Ned Jones and the temporary retire- 
ment of Mr. P. C. Jones from active 
business, he however finally accepted 
with some reluctance, the presidency ot 
the bank and assumed the duties of the 
position in September, 1898. At that 
time the bank had a paid-up capital of 
$300,000, but through his energy and 
able leadership its business so developed 
and increased, despite the establishment 
of two other banks and two trust com- 
panies since 1808, that when he laid as‘de 
active leadership January 1, 1909, it had 
a paid-up capital of $600,000, undiv ded 
profits of nearly $500,000 more, and the 
‘iargest banking ‘business in the Terri- 
tory. 

It is almost true that he had the gold- 
en touch. Nearly everything he became 
interested in and labored for was pros- 
perous. To illustrate the truth of this, 
one only has to remember the names of 
some of his enterprises—Ewa, Waialua, 
Lihue, Koloa, Hawaiian Agricultural, 
Kohala, Wailuku, Wahiawa, Brewer é 
Co., the Bank of Hawaii, with its sub- 
sidiary banks on Kauai and Maui. At 
the time of his death he was President 
of the Bank of Hawaii, Brewer & Com- 


pany, the banks at Lihue and Wailuku, 
and had only recently withdrawn from 
the same position in Ewa, Waialua and 
the Hawaiian Agricultural Company, 
and he was still an active director in 
many other corporations. 

Those who have dealt with Mr. Cooke 
will testify to his rare business ability. 
He was shrewd, yet bold; conservative, 
yet far sighted. One quality, which has 
had a fine influence in Hawaii, was h's 
unfailing optimism. It was always pres- 
ent and vigorously exercised when most 
needed, and has done much to sustain - 
when everything appeared dark and 
hopeless to others. All will remetaber 
bow perfectly cool and confident he was 
curing the sudden panic of 1907, when 
our close relations with New York seem- 
ec to render disaster here certa‘n. Al- 
ways cordial and courteous, it was a 
pieasure to deal with him, and though 
one could not always succeed in inter- 
esting him in some business enterprise 
yet disappointment was tempered by his 
sympathetic kindness, 

To those who only met Mr, Cooke in 
the walks of business, it would seem that 
the story of his life was completed with 
the commercial history of his times and 
his connection therewith. But to those 
who knew him well, business was only 
cne side of the largeness of his nature, 
and the sweetest and best was found in 
his social, religious and domestic life. 

April 30, 1874, he was married to An- 
na C. Rice, daughter of the late William 
Rice, of Lihue, Kauai. Of the issue of 
this marriage all live but two, and all 
have settled in Hawaii, becoming useful 
and valuable citizens, thus following in 
the footsteps of their father. They are 
C. Montague Cooke, Clarence H. Cooke, 
George P. Cooke, Richard A. Cooke, 
Alice T. Cooke and Theodore A. Cooke- 
Except the two last named all are en- 
gaged in business. Everyone who had 
the privilege of entering his home learn- 
ed to admire the spirit there manifested. 
It is not too much to say that in his 
home, with his family, Mr. Cooke’s life 
and influence were nearly perfect. “His 
children will rise up and call him bless- 
ed” can truly be said of his family. As 
business developed and his circumstan- 
ces became easy; with his wife he be- 
came a patron of art, and the beautiful 
things with which his houses abound, 
testify to their good taste and judg- 
ment. He believed too in the high edu- 
cational value of good pictures, statuary 
and other art products. 
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THE BIG PROJECT OF THE YEAR. 


A tetsadil cries foal Nial aie 


WHY A NEW BUILDING IS 
NEEDED. 

The present buildi:.g occupied by the 

Young Men’s Christian Association was 

For that 

day its arrangement was excellent, pro- 


built twenty-seven years ago. 


viding as it did a reading room, game 
room and a large assembly hall. The 
Association in those days was not look- 
ed upon strictly as a social center, but 
largely as a center for religious gather- 
ings. 

As the Association gained experience 
it found that it could reach a man far 
more effectively by reaching him from 
all sides of his nature, and educational 
and physical departments were added to 
grasp this growing opportunity. Since 
then the Association has had another 
vision of opportunity, and now sees that 
perhaps its best approach to the heart 
of a man is througa his social nature, 


When the old lady in the poor house 
was asked how she spent her time, she 
said: “Sometimes I sits an‘ thinks, an’) 
sometimes I jist sits.” This plan of life. 
was very well for the old lady, but the 
modern young man is built on more 
strenuous lines than “jist sittin’ and 
thinkin.’ He must have something to 
occupy his time, and if he cannot find 
it where the influences are good, experi- 
ence shows that he will find it some- 
where else. Occupation he must have. 
So the Association building of today is 
a great social center and reaches young 
men from this most approachable side 
of their natures. It now plans to oc- 
cuply all a man’s spare time, giving him | 
no excuse for going to the bad. | 

The present Y. M. C. A. building is| 
not so equipped. It has practically no 
equipment for social work, and its pro- 
visions for educational and physical ac- 
tivities are entirely outgrown. Another 
serious defect in the present equipment 
is that no rooms are provided for the 
boys under eighteen. Recent years of | 
research have impressed it upon the! 
educators of our nation that the critical | 
period in a boy’s life is the years be-) 
tween twelve and eighteen, Home in-| 
terests and influences are insufficient 
even at their best, and where the home 
influence is bad or indifferent the adoles-| 
cent boy is indeed in an unfortunate 


position. The Association has found its 
mission to these boys and much money 
and time are being devoted to boys’ 
work. 

The old building has occupied a place 
of large usefulness and real service in 
the community. Has not the time come 
when the business men of Hawaii will 
provide this institution with a building 
which will enable us to take advantage 
of the years of Association experience 
here and elsewhere, and develop an or- 
ganization that will fill the large vacant 
place in the life of the average young 


perience for the GUIDANCE. There 
are youths who have had to 
ERS IN DUTY while CHILDREN IN 
YEARS. Some who have been thrown 
into the swirl of city life by the count- 
less streams that pour the boys of the 
farmlands and the villages into the broad 
current of URBAN UNCERTAINTY. 
What are we to do with this mass of im- 
mature manhood—capable of EVERY- 
THING—likely to be ANYTHING? 
The Y. M. C. A. can take these “men 
in the rough’ and hew them into 
MENTAL strength and PHYSICAL 


LOBBY, SPOKANE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


man and boy? Some of our kenest 
‘men says that it has. 
a 
THE PILEARSAND THE PAVING 
BLOCK. 


A boy in his big “teens and little twen- 
ties is like a piece of granite, ready to 
be hewn by circumstance into a PILLAR 
or a PAVING BLOCK... There are 
young men—THOUSANDS of them— 
whose elders are not able to control 
their destiny because they have neither 
the means nor the mentality nor the ex- 


strength and MORAL strength. It 
can teach them the big issues of life 
and conscience—show them how to 
FIND THEMSELVES—quicken their 
BRAINS and their HEARTS and their 
SOULS and awaken their self-reliance. 
The Y. M. C. A. is the most vital force 
in America’s CIVIC TOMORROW. It 
has been SO active and its work has 
been so BROAD that it has OUT- 
GROWN itself. It needs a great deal 
of money because there is great need for 
its influence. IT MUST have MORE 
FUNDS if it is to do MORE GOOD. 
Herbert Kaufman. 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE? 


Walk along Hotel Street with us, and 
just mauka of the Hotel Baths see the 
vision that is ours, the Y- M. C. A. build- 
ing—to be. On the lot between the 
Library and the Elite Building, a lot 100 
feet wide and nearly 200 feet deep, will 
stand a handsome reinforced concrete 
building, set back some 15 or 20 feet 
from the sidewalk, to show the beautiful 
lines of a handsome California Mission 
building. Step up on the broad lanai 
and into the large social lobby. That 
attractive room on the left, separated 
from the lobby only by a very low parti- 
tion, is the reading room, where you 
will fiad the daily papers and the leading 
Magazines of the day. those small 


tables are for letter-writing, so arranged | 


as to make writing a letter home a pleas- 


ure. Over in the corner are the otfices 


of the General Secretary and his assist- | 


ant. Here also the Board ot Directors 
and some ot the committees meet. Open- 


ing into the lobby on the right is a small | 
and attractive cafe, where you can gec| 


light meals at meal hours, and refresh- 
ments at other times. 
back of the building, we come to a large 
billiard hall, where a number ot men ace 
playing billiards and pool under good 
influences. 
oi the Physical Director and the room 
in which he examines men betore pres- 
cribing exercise. A good gymnasium, 
several handball courts and a large 
athletic game room make exercise appeal 
to one. You feel like putung on your 
gym clothes and working up a sweat. 
Downstairs the locker room and shower 
baths provide ai! the comforts and con- 
veniences needed to complete the plea- 
sure of recreation. The bowling alleys, 
too, are here in the basement, with a 
shooting gallery for men. A _ unique 
- feature of this building, never found 
in the old ones, is special baths and 
locker rooms for the boys and a regular 
club room and baths for the use of the 
business men exercising in the gym- 
nasium. 

Come up to the second floor now and 
see the excellent provision we have 
made for educational work. Here we 
will teach the young men and boys of 
Honolulu English, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, shorthand, mechanical drawing 
commerical law, salesmanship and other 
practical subjects necessary to success 
in life. Dark rooms for the camera 
fiends, and a small hall for lectures 


Passing to the | 


We come now to the office | 


and banquets adjoin the educational 


rooms. 

You see that the whole front of the 
second floor is given over to boys’ work, 
the youngsters having their own games, 
social room, yes, even their own 
secretary, who gives all his time to the 
boys’ work of the city. He is reach- 
ing four groups in his work. The boys 
in our preparatory schools form one 
group, those in the grammar schools an- 
other, the working boys a third, while 
those we generally think of as street 
boys are reached in various clubs about 
the city, under. this man’s supervision. 
The third and fourth stories of the build- 


THE CALL OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1. Itisacallto health. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association stands for 
virile strong bodies as a basis of the 
enlightened mind and Christian spirit, 
and through its gymnasium, athletic and 
hygienic work is calling men to a life 


of efficient manhood. Doctor Luther 
H. Gulick, probably the leading Ameri- 
can authority on physical education, 
says: 
“Tt is certain that a man cannot 
think and act energetically unless 


CHARLOTTE, 


NORTH CAROLINA, YyY. 
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ing are given over entirely to dormitories, 
the income from which (between three 
and four thousand dollars a year,) will 
go toward the current expense of the 
Association. The tennis court up on the 
roof and the attractive roof garden make 
the top of the building one of its most 
popular features. 


To this building the young men of the 


city come, building up their bodies, 
training their minds, making and en- 
joying friends, and through the Bible 
classes and religious meetings developing 
strong manhood and Christian char- 
acter. The business men of Hawaii 
built this building at a cost of $150,000, 
but they all feel that the money was well 
invested, and like to drop in at the 
building and see their money paying 
dividends in character. 


This is our vision. Make it yours! 


his nerves and muscles are in good 
working order. Muscles that are 
never used get flabby and soft; 
they become incapable of obeying 
the will promptly and effectively. 
The effects on the nerves that con- 
trol them are equally bad. They 
lose their power of responding 
vividly... They cannot be relied up- 
on to do expert work.” 


Bridging the chasm between right 
willing and right doing by qualifying a 
man physically is not the least of the 
missions of the Association, and not the 
least of its calls is its call to health. 


2. It calls men to education. Nine- 
ty-five per cent of the men of the coun- 
try, educators tell us, have received no 
preparation for their specific life work, 
Only a small per cent of boys go beyond 
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the eighth grade in our public schools, | 
and many drop out of school altogether 
at the age of fifteen to goto work. The 
Young Men‘s Christian Association, by | 
providing night schools, and a special 
course of instruction to meet the needs | 
of these men and older boys, is con-| 
tinually calling the youth of the city 
to higher efficiency through education, 
and its call is being heard. The Inter- 
national Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s| 
ranks the Honolulu Association among | 
the highest in the percentage of its | 
members in educational classes. As its | 
equipment is improved, its call will be 
heard by more, until the less fortunate 
men and boys of the city, those for whom 
the Government has made no provision 
whatever along educational lines, will 
have an opportunity of earning a better 
living, and getting more out of life be- 
cause of better preparation for their vo- 
cation. 


3. To sociability. The all-round 
man is a sociable man. The clam and 
the recluse do not represent the best 
type of manhood. The Association 
aims to reach these men, to draw them 
out of their loneliness and shyness and 
bring them into friendly contact with 
the good fellows of the best sort. 
Through its entertainments, socials, 
games and general good fellowship in its 
rooms, the Association is continually 
calling men to an unselfish and friendly 
life. 

4. Acallto character. Through Bi- 
ble classes and meetings and personal 
talks in the building, in shops and bar- 
racks, the Association is calling men 
away from low ideals, from selfishness, , 
impurity,, intemperance, laziness, and| 
drifting, into a life of serious purpose, 
clean habits and self-control. As the) 
most effective way of getting men to 
heed its call, it calls men to Jesus Christ 
and in Him presents them not only with 
an ethical ideal, but shows them how} 
they car find power to achieve it. 


5. It calls to service. The nran who) 
gains health. education and character for 
sélf-advancement only has missed the aim 
oi the whole thing. Men must be led to 
see the world’s need and the measure 
of their ability to meet the need. Through 
giving them something practical to do 
the Association aims to let them dis- 
cover in their own experience the privi- 
lege of joy of service, and see what a 
misfit a selfish life is. The very genius 
of the Association is not that it is one 
man employed to work for a crowd, but 
that it is an organization which leads 
men to work for each other. 


YMCA: BUTE DINGS 
IN THE WEST 


The Western States during the past 
few years have been experiencing a 
most remarkable era of building activity. 
The Y. M, C. A.—always an expression 
of the best life of the city—has natural- 
ly shared in this movement, and now 
every city west of the Rocky Mountains 
has either erected a large modern Y. M. 
C. A. building or has money raised tor 
that purpose. The West is not held 
back by precedent, and is continually 
on the lookout for new ideas promoting 
efficiency, and has seized upon the Y. 
M. C. A, with a most encouraging en- 
thusiasm. Buildings costing from $50,- 
900 to over half a million have been 
erected in Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Walla Walla, Salt Lake,. Riverside, 
Stockton, Spokane and other cities. Los 
Angeles has completed a magnificent 
structure costing over $600,000. The 
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an Francisco builé_ag now being erect- 
ed will represent an investment of nearly 
three-quarters o{ a million dollars. Oak- 
land is building a large plant, and Ber- 
keley is in the midst of a campaign for 
a hundred thousand dollars for this pur- 
pose. These buildings not only meet 


ithe needs of the men along physical, 


educational, social and religious lines, 
but provide a wholesome place to which 
strangers coming into the city can go 
and find lodgings, employment and 
friends. In this way the Association is 
making a large contribution to the reli- 
gious, civic and business life of the cities 
on the western slopes of the Rocky 
Mountans. With the single exception 
of Minneapolis, there is hardly a city of 
any consequence west of Chicago that 
has not made adequate provision for the 
needs of the young men of the city by 
the erection of a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building. The Y. M. 
C. A. in the West is booming. 


THE MORAL VALUE OFTHE 
ASSOCIATION DORMITORY. 


Friendship, safeguarding of character, 
lack of solitude—these are the values, 
says President Thwing of Western Re- 
serves University, that characterize, the 
college dormitory. lf the young man 
in college—the ideal environment for 
friendships, in an atmosphere intended 
primarily to foster and develop char- 
acter, meeting daily with many other 
men of like interests—needs some means 
of supplying friendship ,of safeguarding 
character and preventing solitude, how 
much more does a young man in the 
city need them. Young men coming 
from the Coast and going to work in 
our local establishments, frequently re- 
maining in the city months and even 
years, forming few friendships,—and 
some of these not uplifting,—need some 
such institution as an association dormi- 
tory, where they will be thrown daily 
into constact with men of clean char- 
acter and high ideals. If the young 
man is not a church goer—and only one 
young man in five belongs to the church 
—his opportunities for forming whole- 
some friendships are even less, and his 
need of the dormitory greater. Happily, 
this class of men will come to the Asso- 
ciation where they will not go to the 
church. Many of us who have lived in 
college dormitories know that it is there 
that we have formed our richest and 
most uplifting friendships. To these 
friends we have gone with our difficul- 
ties and temptations and problems, our 
hopes and our successes, and found in 
their companionship and sympathy the 
necessary stimulus to work for the best 
things in life. The average young man 
coming into the city has had no such 


opportunity and the privilege of the 


Association of supplying these elements 
in the lives of young men is very great. 

But the positive work of supplying 
men with the opportunity of forming 
friendships is, perhaps, exceeded by the 
opportunity of safeguarding the welfare 
of those whose characters have not yet 
been formed and, in other cases, pro- 
viding a wholesome environment in 
which men who have made a, failure in 
other places can start again. Many a 
time during these past three years that 
we have been Secretary in Honolulu we 
could have helped a man onto his feet 
and into character if we had had an 
Association dormitory, in which the men 
could have lived during the formative 
or rebuilding period. Without a dor- 
mitory the Association influence can 
touch a man but a small number of 
hours each day; with an Association 
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dormitory the protecting influences of 
the Association are about a man con- 
tinually. 

The third point President Thwing 
makes—lack of solitude—is one that we 
have had impressed upon us frequently. 
Just the other day a stenographer in one 
of our large concerns, who has been in 
our city for over a year, explained to 
me that during that time he had had no 
opportunity of forming real friendships. 
Men like him, of a quiet and retiring dis- 
position, spend year after year in our 
city, leading lonesome and, consequent- 
ly, selfish ‘lives. To these men the 
mission of the Association is very real, 
giving them an opportunity to get out of 
themselves, and to break the dwarfing 
effect of continual solitude. 

Other moral values are, first, ner- 
manency. An attractive room im a well 
equipped building, such as the new As- 
sociation plant will be, will do much to- 
ward making men permanent residents 
of the city, and also prevent them from 
drifting from place to place, continually 
searching for better lodgings, and fre- 
quently dissatisfied with the lodgings 
secured. When a man feels that he is 
permanently located, he takes his ban- 
ners, pennants and pictures out of his 
trunk, spreads his sofa pillows about, 
puts his bric-a-brac and other paraphe- 
nalia in convenient places, and makes his 
room a home instead of a camp. This 
is a good influence in a man’s life. Sec- 
ond, he is taught consideration for oth- 
ers. Where thirty to sixty men are 
living together, consideration of the com- 
ort and convenience of ones’ mates is 


cultivated, and habits of kindliness and |] 


forethought developed by the continued 
necessity pfor their use. 

To the writer, who has lived both in 
college and Y. M. C. A. dorm‘tories, 


the Association dormitory appeals as a|j{ 
most useful and helpful institution, an |{ 


investment which one who is looking for 
opportunities of benefitting young men 
would be glad to make. 


ad 
THe ASSOCIATION TODAY. 


The marvellous growth of the Young 
iMen’s Christian Association on the main- 
land and the enormous work it is doing 
in the United States and Canada are 
strikingly illustrated in the following 
figures taken from the Association Year 
Book, which has just come from the 
press. These figures are eloquent testi- 
mony to the esteem in which this organ- 
ization is held by the able business men 
of the country. The millions of dollars 
spent on equipment and the thousands 


eli 
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of members in educational, Bible and 
gymnasium classes demonstrates the 
Fold the Association has on our Amer- 
ican cities, while the more than 20,000 
protessed conversions show that its re- 
ligious ardor has not abated as its edu- 
cational, gymnastic and social efficiency 
has increased: 


Number of Associations. . 1,914 
Number of members....... 450,927 
Members on committees.... 63,081 
Values ot property. 2.4, $62,868,650 


REDE ORY.) OMine Cope et. 


Employed officers 2,687 
Student associations ....... 763 
Student membership ...... 58,848 
Railroad associations 227 


Current expense last year.$7,619,553 
Enrolled in educational class- 


Dna a aite ie (eelie fesse sete 6. oko ‘6 isl 


Enrolled in Bible classes... 92,586 
Professed conversions 


Using gymnasiums . pea 210,202 


BUILDING 


WHAT STATESMEN AND BUSI- 
NESS MEN THINK OF 
Ed EeaN gale CoA. 


All of us will make this Twentieth 
.Century better, and not worse, than any 
century that has gone before, in propor- 
tion as we approach the problems that 
face us, as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has approached them, with 
z. firm resolution that it will neglect no 
ene side of the development of the man, 
but will strive to make him decent, God- 
fearing, law-abiding, honor-loving, jus- 
tice-doing, and fearless and strong, able 
to hold his own in the hurly-burly of 
the world’s work, able, also to strive 
mightily, that the forces of right may 
be in the end triumphant. 

Theodore Rosseveit. 


& 


I have been familiar with the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
sor years. I consider the organization 
one of the greatest usefulness, wisely 
conceived, admirably managed, and de- 
serving of general and warm support 


INS) STAR NES) 


‘en the part of every one who wishes 
/well to his fellow men. 

Elihu Root. 
& 


The present-day Young Men’s Chris- 
tian A’ssociation is the improved product 
of the years of experiment and experi- 
ence, and is a magnificent article for the 
use it is intended for. It is four-fold 


(Continued on Page 21). 
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The Scribe’s Corner. 


REV. WM. BREWSTER OLESON 


Corresponding Secretary. 


We have had several interesting in- 
stances recently of real enterprise on 
the part of our Japanese evangelists in 
securing new buildings for their grow- 
ing work. At Waiakea, Hilo, on the 


land of the Settlement, one of the build-| 


ings set apart for a Japanese kindergar- 
ten, has been doubled in size, and so 
airanged that the Japanese teacher and 
his wife have rooms for housekeeping. 
The total cost was $875 of which sum 
the Japanese secured among their own 
people $758! 

At Wailuku, a tasteful new structure 
for church services has been erected 
within the Japanese compound, and the 
local Japanese gave very generously to 
defray the cost, the sum being about 
$400. ad 

At the two Associations held recently 
at Lahaina and at Laupahoehoe, the 
need of new men for the ministry was 
the uppermost theme. It is well that 
our churches realize the need, for it is 
a matter of utmost concern. And it is 
so largely because our Hawaiian church- 
es are in an era of real growth, and 
more men are needed than a few years 
ago. And the need is for an increas- 
ingly higher type of men. It is not men 
that are needed, but men that will be 
able to instruct and uplift. There are 
scme such men now in training, and the 
outlook is promising that in a few years 
our Hawatian churches will have a rea- 
sonable accession of new ministers vers- 
ed in the word of God, and adapted to 
the new conditions that are facing the 
churches. om 

Trouble promotes the expression of 
brotherly ‘love. Men are not as heart- 
less or indifferent as some pessimistic 
ph‘losophers would fain have us believe. 
For in emergencies men always spring 
to the help of their fellows in ways that 
greatly honor our common humanity. 
The recent typhoid fever epidemic in 
the district of Kona, Hawaii, has given 
fresh illustration of this readiness to 
rush to a brother’s real need in the most 
htmane and kindly fashion. For an in- 
valuable service has been rendered by 
the residents of Kona in supplying food 
and comforts to stricken families. And 
one of the most notable outcomes of 
this self-denying service has been to 
draw the people of that district closer 


together in kindly regard for one an- 
other. The Hawaiians are specially 
giateful for the generous and sympa- 
thetic aid rendered by their white neigh- 
bers in the trying ordeal through which 
they have passed, and are specially anx- 


jicous that their gratitude should find this 


public expression. 
as 

The other evening I was present at a 
concert at which an impromptu part was 
teken by a young Hawaiian minister 
who played extremely well on a mando- 
In, 
had not had an instrument in his hands 
for two years! Think of that, all ye 
people who have mandolins, and who 
know what lovers of music our Hawaii- 
ans are, and measure if you can the joy 
that would come into that man’s mono- 
tcnous and self-denying life if at the 
end of his day’s toil he could sit down 
to an hour’s thrumming on a mandolin 
of his own! 

And there must be some mandolins in 
this city, that have been lying unused 
fer months, that would fairly rejoice to 
tall into such a man’s hands. Some of 
them, could they speak, would fairly cry 
cut: “Send me.” Perhaps their owners 
may feel in the same generous mood. If 
any one does feel so, and will leave his 
mandolin some day in The Scribe’s Cor- 
rer, it will certainly be sent to a man 
who can play on it, and who will be a 
bheppier man for the chance to do so. 
a 


JHE FOUTEOORGAT OAHU. COL: 
EGE. 


This noble institution with its splen- 
did faculties in both the Academic and 
Preparatory Departments has begun 
most auspiciously the work of the new 
year. We note the absence of President 
Griffiths, who, with Mrs, Griffiths, is 
row in the States, for a year’s well earn- 
ed furloughs. Greatly will he be miss- 
ed from his post. This historic institu- 
tion has received through his energetic 
leadership inspiration and _ stimulus, 
which places it among the best of pre- 
paratory schools. During the absence 
of the president Messrs. Reed and Fitts 
will have joint charge of the schools. 
A number of ladies and gentlemen have 
recently arrived to strengthen the teach- 
ing force. The combined faculties now 
number nearly forty instructors. There 
are well on to six hundred pupils con- 
nected with the institution. We trust 
that at this time of prosperity in our 
territory this most useful institution will 
be remembered generously by its friends. 


On being complimented he said he} 


Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


A General Course for the Bible School. 


Central Union is at last to have a 
Completely Graded Bible School fol- 
lowing a systematically graded course 
of study. At the September meeting 
of the cfficer: and teachers it was voted 
to adopt the Blakeslee System beginning 
June 1, 1910. The committee, to whom 
the miatter was referred, found it ad- 
visable, since the Blakeslee Lessons are 
undergoing a complete revision, to put 
in several books of equally high stand- 
ard from the University of Chicago 
Press. ‘By next year the new series now 
being prepared by the Bible Study 
Union (Blakeslee) will be complete and 
will be adopted throughout all the 
grades. The course as now selected for 
1910 is as follows : 

Primary Department. 

Grade 1, age 6. “Child Religion in 
Song and Story” by Chamberlain and 
Kern. 


Grade 2 and 3, ages 7 and 8, “God's 
heya Children,” by Cutting and Walk- 
ey: 

Junior Department. 

Grades 4 and 5, ages 9 and 10. “Early 
Heroes and Heroines,” by Kent and 
Hunting. 


Grade 6, age 11. “The Life of Jesus,” 


by Gates. 
Intermediate Department. 
Grade 7, age 12. “Teachings of 


Jesus for Children,” by the N. Y. S, S. 
Comthission, 
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Grade 8, age 13. “Heroes of the 
Faith,’ by Gates. 
Senior Department. 

Grade 1, age 14. “Life of Christ— 


Constructive Studies,” by Burton and 
Matthews. 


Grade 2, age 15 and over. “Patriarchs, | 


Kings and Prophets.” 


Two other courses will be added in, 


the Senior Department in following 
years as the classes move up, namely: 

“The Heroes and Crises of Early He- 
brew History,’ and “The Conquering 
Christ.” (A study of the World Reli- 
gions, the Christian Missionary Enter- 
prise at home and abroad.) 

In preparation for this new course it 
is proposed to conduct during the re- 
mainder of this year, Teachers’ Confer~ 
ences on the different courses to be 
taught. 

This makes an important epoch in 
the history of our Bible School, and can- 
not help but stimulate new interest in 
the school among both scholars and 
teachers. a 


Young People’s Fellowship. 

It has become very evident during 
the past year that there was needed some 
supplementary movement among the 
young people of the church to bring 
them into closer fellowship and enlist 
them more actively in the service of the 
church. 

in response to an invitation issued by 
the Assistant Minister sixty of the young 
people of the church met at his home 
Friday evening, September to, partly to 
met Mr. and Mrs. Parsons, the Presi- 
dent of the Christian Endeavor and his 
wife, but also to discuss the advisability 
of holding occasional Friday night meet- 
ings throughout the year in the various 
homes of the church people, for literary 
and social purposes. 

The opinion seemed quite unanimous 
that this was the thing to do, and forth- 
with they proceeded to perfect a simple 
organization and adopt a very briet 
constitution. The officers elected were: 


CS) Miss Alice Oleson 
Wiceeresident...... Mr. L. Kirkpatric: 
Secretary-Treasurer .......+0++2e+0- 


_ 5. 16 Fee Mrs. Albert Parsons 

These officers with the Assistant Min- 
ister constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee, which shall have charge of the meet- 
ings and plan the work of the club. 
Forty-five out of the sixty present sign- 
ed enrollment cards and the Executive 
Committee was told to get busy. 

The movement has a three fold ob- 
ject as stated in the constitution. — 

1. To cultivate good fellowship, 

2. To study together something that 
young people should know, and 


3. To undertake, as the way opens, 
some helpful line of service. 

The need for such a movement with 
these objects in view is apparent. It is 
to be hoped that this movement to be 
known as “Young People’s Fellowship” 
will meet that need. 


Our Men’s Bible Class 
For eight months last year the As- 


‘sistant Minister conducted a Sunnday 


‘morning Bible Class for Men, in the 


church Parlor, for one hour preceding 
the morning service. The class num- 
bered about thirty and the attendance 
and interest kept up well to the very 
last. In the early part of the year the 
class made a general survey of the Bi- 
ble, the sources, authorship and literary 
history of the various books which con- 
stitute the Bible. 
a Reading course in the Gospel was 
followed taking the Gospel of Mark as 
the basis of our study. The aim through- 
out the year was to get at the truth 
about the Bible and, later on, about that 


great Personality set forth in the Gos- 


pel stories. There was absolute free- 
dom of speech, a free and frank discus- 
sion from the different points of view 
of the members of the class «f these 
great questions. The result was that 
men became very deeply interested and 
while a number of questions were left 
unsettled, as they must ever be to the 
thoughtful mind, convictions were deep- 
ened on the one great essential—the pre- 
eminence of the personality of Christ 
and of His power to help men. 

This year an effort is being made to 
enlarge the scope of the class, to double 
if possible the attendance and to under- 
take during the year some line of ser- 
vice in the community. An advisory 
committee has been formed from among 
the members to accomplish this double 
purpose. 

The class will resume its work Sun- 
day October 3. It is proposed to finish 
the Reading Course in the Gospels and 
then take up for the rest of the year in 
the same thorough way, the Acts, using 
as a guide to our work, Prof. Bos- 
worth’s ““New Studies in the Acts.” The 
Men’s Class has come to stay. It has 
a real mission to perform and if the 
counsel of wise heads can avail, it will 
increasingly fulfil that mission. 

& 


Central Union and the Y. M. C. A- 
Project. 

That Central Union, as a church, be- 
lieves most heartily in the present move- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. to secure a new 
and up-to-date building for its growing 
work and proposes to do its part to put 


From January I on) 


E3 


that movement through to a successful 
issue, 1s evidenced by the unanimous 
action of the Standing Committee at its 
September meeting to let the Assistant 
Minister give practically all his time dur- 
ing October, or until the canvass is com- 
|pleted, to that work. The committee 
| does this most cheerfully, in response to 
|@ request from the officers of the Asso- 
|Clation, on the theory that the Associa- 
(tion is the church's 


| .: most important 
auxiliary and that work done in and 
for the Association is the best kind of 


church work. It is men we ate seeking 
ito help, and through no other organiza. 
tion yet formed can this be done So ef- 
| fectively as through the Association. 
|The Association is in reality a branch 


(of the church and a branch which just 
at this juncture needs special help, 

The Assistant Minister’s seven years’ 
experience in Association work and his 
participation in several similar building 
Campaigns in various cities in the states 
|was what prompted the Association to 
ask for his time. 

With Honolulu “united” in this move- 
ment, the churches as well as all other 
organizations actively alligned in it, it 
cannot fail. November 1 will see the 
‘required amount raised and a good mar- 
gin over it. And the benefits which 
will follow to the churches and the com- 
munity alike will be inestimable. 
A. A. 


F. 
J 
THE NEW GYMNASIUM. 
_ Palama Settlement is gradually build- 
ing up a model Settlement Plant. 

On September the 14th the new build- 
‘ing was formally opened. There were 
\six hundred people present at the open- 
ing exercises which consisted of music 
|by the Settlement orchestra and an ad- 
dress from Professor George Mead of 
Chicago. 
| The Gymnasium building is a two 
story affair. The upper floor being the 
Gymnasium proper and having a floor 
area of 87x58 with a gallery running 
along one side, twelve feet in width. 

The first floor consists of the swim- 
mingtank, locker rooms (for men and 
women) and bowling alley. 

Two alleys are being installed and 
the Locker Rooms will have one hun- 
dred and forty steel lockers. The Gym- 
nasium equipment is complete, having 
been obtained from Spalding . 

The new building has already proved 
a great help to the Settlement. A big 
advance in the work has been planned 
and already more men and boys as well 
as women and girls have been enrolled 
in the various clubs and classes, than 
previously. JAA re 
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By JOHN G. WOOLLEY, LL. D. 
ner 


Wve, CoA. 


The Church is like the Nile; it makes 
into the open sea by many exits. Some 


feolish people say the Church is going | 


to pieces. Some, timid, say that is go- 
ing wrong. Nothing ails it but that the 
narrow channel of its early reaches can- 
not carry the riches of its flood below. 
So it overflows, and drives new outlets 
for its faith and power. The Young 


Men’s Christian Association is one of, 


these. It is only the Church, broaden- 
ig to new areas of reclamation. We 
should help it to the limit of our ability. 


& 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED | 


STATES. 


S. 1862. In the Senate of the United 
States, April 19, 1909. 


Mr. Johnson, of North Dakota, intro- 
duced the following; bill which was 
read twice and referred to the Commit- 


A Bill to prohibit ‘selling of intoxicat- 
ing beverages in Territory of Hawaii. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
ot Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
any person, except agents hereinafter 
specified, who shall manufacture or sell, 
direetly or indirectly, or expose for sale 
cr advertise as for sale in said Territory 
any vinous, malt, or fermented liquors 
o1 any other intoxicating beverages of 
any kind whatsoever, or shall knowing- 
ly allow such manufacture or sale in any 
shop, restaurant, hotel. drug store, or 
building or premises which he owns o* 
controls, or who shall give away any in- 
tcxicating drink except in his own pri- 
vate residence, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars 
and by imprisonment for not less than 
one month nor more than five years, 
with forfeiture to the Territory of all 
liquors and bar-room fixtures and furni- 
ture found on the premises; and it shall 
be the duty of district attorneys and of 
all executive officers to prosecute all 
violations of this Act. 

Sec. 2, That for a second or subse- 
quent conviction the fine and imprison- 
ment shall be double that of the preced- 
ing conviction, and in case of a land- 


lord the third offensé in the same build- 
ing shall be punished in addition by for- 
feiture of the building to the Territory. 

Sec. 3. That an agency for the sale 
of alcohol for medical purposes shall | 
established by the governor of the Ter- 
ritory in Honolulu and such other towns 
as he may designate, under such rules 
as he may make, in charge of agents h- 
skall appoint, who shall give adequate 
bonds to sell only on prescription of a 
licensed physician, and to keep an ac- 
curate register of every sale showing 
the purchaser and the amount sold. 

Sec. 4. That this Act shall take effect 
three months after its enactment. 

& 

Would you, if you could, strike a pa- 
triot’s blow at organized treason to God 
and man? Here is a chance. 


& 


Tt is plain that Hawaii the beautiful 
is to be Hawaii the strong, the citadel 


: . . (of Amer‘can sea-power, a working mod- 
tee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. ' > 


el of American civilization. The love. 
liness remains and will remain. ° But 
island life has shed the quiet rainbow 
circumflex, and moves henceforth with 
the acute accent. 

Strength means ability and opportun- 
ity, and these, together, mean respon- 
sibility. We have come to the day of 
the rowerful. 

The readers of The Friend are the 
trost powerful people of these islands. 

Human life in the Islands is like 
the land—luxuriant to windward, but 
weak on the lee side. The readers of 
The Friend have the windward of Ha- 
watian life. Generations of good blood 
pour self-control and self-respect into 
their veins. The trade wind of manv 
penticosts blows cool and sweet through 
all the chambers of their consciousness. 
Wealth and influence are in their hands 
Ly inheritance and achievement, 

Over the range is desert; and he is 
very deaf who does not hear it cry for 
help that it too may bloom and bear. 


Help has been given, royally and cour- 
teously, and none of it in vain. But the 
linuor traffic, the tare-sower-chartered 
by law, is wiser and busier than church 
or school,—the mortal enemy of every- 
thing that lives, from protoplasm to 
philosophy. 


Let us face the facts. There are more 
drink shops, licensed and illicit, than 
churches. The Hawaiian Board is no 
match for the brewery. The police pow- 
er is incapable of enforcing even the 
restrictive features of the license law. 

The open saloon should be wiped out. 
The legitimate use and sale of alcoholic 
diinks should be carefully guarded. T 
brewery should be put out of business, 
ac worthless and dangerous. 

These are the subjects, it is true, of 
the local police power. But the liquor 
power is greater than the present local 
police power. And this is no unheard-of 
ccndition. It is matched by the corpora- 
tion problem. Corporations are created 
by states and are subject to their will. 
But corporations do business in the oth- 
er states, and it has been found that 
nothing short of federal power is able 
to keep them in control. 

The suppression of the drink traffic 
in the islands is work which onlv the fe?- 
eral government can-do. It will be done 
if the readers of The Friend desire it 
earnestly enough. The following is a 
passage from a letter I have just receiv- 
ed from one of the nation’s strong men 
in Washington: “I am much interested 
in what you are doing in Hawaii. It 
lLoks to me as if you were getting things 
in line for prohibition at the hands of 
Congress. I believe you are on the right 
track and that you will win if your sup- 
port in the islands is strong.” 

- Aye, but will it be strong enough? — 

The Johnson bill, which is included in 
this article, is a moderate measure. It 
leaves private hospitality untrammeled. 
It provides the means of getting neces- 
sarv liquors; but it outlaws dram-making 
and dram-selling. 

The federal government is able to en- 
force its laws, far more effectively than 
can be done by local officers, with local 
laws. Its officers are detached from lo- 
cal considerations, and have no business 
but to make good in their positions. The 
local constabulary are hindered and 
weakened in many ways. 

I give herewith a brief list of men in 
Congress who would presumably be fav- 
orable to the Johnson bill: 


Senators, 


Post. Office address, “Senate, Wash- 
ington, D, C? 

J. P. Dolliver, M. N. Johnson, W, P. 
Frye, H. C. Lodge, E. J. Burkett, W. 
MN. Crane, J. L. Bristow, M. E. Clapp, 
A. J. Beveridge, K. Nelson, N. Brown, 
J. H. Gallinger, C. J. Crawford, Dae 
Burton, C. Dick, J. W. Bailey, R. M. 
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La Follette, R. L. Owen, T. P. Gore, J. 
L. Bristow. 


Representatives, 


Post office address, “House, Wash- 
imgton, D.C.” 

J. K. Kalanianaole, F. H. Gillett, S. 
W. McCall, Washington Gardner, Frank 
M. Nye, Halvor Steenerson, Wm. S. 
Bennet, E. S. Candler Jr., W. B. Craig. 
iw. taylor, A. J. Byrd, T. U. Sis- 
Serj, 11. Hinshaw, J. G. Grant..F. B 
Plumly, C. G. Edwards, S. W. McCall. 

I make these lists from personal 
knowledge that a letter to them will be 
a good investment of influence. The 
men here named could secure passave 
of the bill. TI shall see them personally. 
Will you not write to one or more? In 
any case, write our own delegate, Prince 
Kalanianaole, and one other. 

Do tt now. 

" ys Ge Ws 

a 


A BRAVE EDITOR. 


Dr. S. Hayashi, who for twelve years 
has been the forceful editor in chief of 
the principle Japanese paper in Kona— 
a secular paper called the Kona Hankyo. 
(Echo)—recently published a leading 


“Fat your cake and have it” 


You can give away your property and have it,—really enjoy it, as long as you live. 


it longer than that anyway. 


This is the idea of “Tur ConpirionaL Girt PLAN’s Your money,—property, or whatever can be con- 
verted into money,—pays you a good, steady income during your life and goes on working for you and 
for humanity after you are gone. 


So you 


_ So also, you 
This is no can’t. 


“lay up for 


article on the subject, “Reasons For the 
Necessity of Evangelists in Every Plan- 
tation.” 

Without giving his arguments in de- 
tail, we mention here the seyen reasons 
he advanced in his outspoken advocacy 
of Christian work, which are the more 


remarkable inasmuch as he himself is|* : 
ition, he is more capable of understand- 


not a Christian. 


(1)). Not all Japanese here are 
Buddhists. They are free to choose the 
Lest religion, and therefore they should 
have the opportunity to learn of and to 
embrace Christianity. 

(2). Unlike Buddhism, Christianity 
is positive, not negative in its teaching 
and practice. It exerts itself for the cor- 
rection of bad customs and evil prac- 
tices, and works for the social better- 
ment of the people; for example, Budd- 
hism is not ashamed of having women 
of ill repute even in connection with its 
temples, but Christianity rebukes ‘mpur- 
ity wherever it may exist. This is one 
of the great reasons why evangelists 
should be stationed in every plantation. 


(3). Christian evangelists are 
with world-wide conceptions, and not 
limited by merely Japanese considera- 
tions. This is a characteristic that quali- 
fies them to be leaders. 


men 


You can 
aaa 


in a very real sense. 


“make friends (by) the mammon of unrighteousness,” 


yourself treasures, etc.’ 


It is Christian stewardship and sound business sense combined. 


The Finance Committee makes you an offer of one whole per cent better than before. 
invest much better elsewhere and 


the amount you invest with the Hawaiian Board in your life time will not be 
SSS SS OS TE I EA OS RE OE EES TE PE SE TE EE RS TE 


wrangled for after you are gone. 


“ec ce se 


If you are 20 years or over your money will earn 5 per cent. 
6 


50 
65 


75 
See the Treasurer of the 


“e coe ce 


ce it9 iss 


TVW A K E FPRIEN DS y make your money make friends. Make it work. 


BOARD OF THE HAWAHAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ce sé “é ce ce ce 


“c ve 6e 6e c“c (7 ce 8 


Board and talk over the security, 


the form of gift, etc. 


(4). There is a need of interpreters 
in whom both the manager and the peo- 
ple can have confidence. The evangelists 
generally have this confidence and have 
sufficient knowledge of English to be 
of great service in this respect. 

(5). The evangelist stands in the re- 
spect of the Manager, and being a Chris- 


This 
intelli- 


ing the Manager’s point of view. 
enables him to mediate more 
gently. 

(6). He visits the people and shows 
true sympathy for them in their trials. 
He is needed among us for his sym- 
pathetic manner. 

(7). He opens night schools and 
classes of all kinds to teach the people. 
He is necessary to us as an educator. 

We congratulate Kona on having, as 
the editor of its chief medium of com- 
munication, a man like Dr. Hayashi, 
who has the courage of his convictions, 
speaking out what he believes to be for 
the welfare of the people even though 
his views must be unacceptable to a large 
part of his Buddhist constituency; and 
incidentally it looks to us like a high 
compliment to our evangelist, Mr. Oka- 
mura, that such an article should appear 
in the field in which he has been work- 


ing. 


You couldn’t have 


You can hardly 


(74 ce 
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Educational Advance 


F. W. DAMON 


“The realization of the ideal of yes- 
rerday and the substitution of the ideal 
of today are the conditions of progress. 

A Splendid Forward Movemeni. 

Most heartily in accord is The Friend 
in all its departments, with the whole 
souled and enthusiastic effort of the Y. 
M. C. A. of our city to advance its 
most beneficent work. No feature of 
its many sided activity is more helpful 
and far-reaching in its results than its 
educational work. Most fitting do we 
regard it that, in this special issue in 
company with the reports here present- 
ed from a number of our schools to 
draw attention to the efforts made by 
this vigorous Association along educa- 
tional lines. May all success crown the 
efforts to be made to provide a suit- 
able home for its multifold activities. 

Last year in the Y. M. C. A. of Ho- 
nolulu there were enrolled : 


An glo-Samon >iye. oa join sic o.cip bo) 9)s « 63 
Fl AWGN sz ais eit at te sae 13 
TZOVLWEMLES Came ae eae = etches ee 
(BUTT Aaa ee Hg SFr eR A a 16 

OL Oeste Putin ge eet hore Feige 114 


Class fees paid 58% of the expenses 
of instruction. Over half of -these stu- 
dents were bétween the ages of 15 and 
20. 

We teach such subjects as BOOK- 
KEEPING, SHORTHAND, TYPE- 
WRITING, ENGLISH, COMMER- 
CIAL LAW; ARITHMETIC, ALGE- 
BRA, SALESMANSHIP, and a special 
course for working boys who have left 
school dt the age of 15, teaching them 
ENGLISH, ARITHMETIC, PEN- 
MANSHIP, GEOGRAPHY and HIS- 
TORY. 

Last year in the United States there 
were 46,948 men and boys enrolled in 
Association night schools, these stu- 
dents paying $353,000 in tuition. 


& 


LARGER DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
HILO BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Most encouraging and inspiring word 
comes to us from this noble and _his- 
toric school: 

“We have opened school under th’ 
most auspicious circumstances. Not on- 
ly have we the full number of teachers 


on the opening day, but have also en- 
rolled our full number of pupils on the 
first day of school. This is worthy of 
mention as our records do not show 
any such enrollment on the first day of 
school in years past. 

“We have spent a most enjoyable and 
profitable year at Hampton, not only 
tne Hampton which General Armstrong 
founded, but the Hampton in which the 
spirit of General Armstrong still lives.” 
The “Friend” wishes it might be able 
to reproduce here the extremely inter- 
esting article which recently appeared 
in the “Hilo Tribune” relative to the 
great improvements in the school, but 
as our limits do not permit of this, we 
must content ourselves with a few words: 
“One of the important features of the 
industrial work will be the use of a great 
deal of ne wequipment which Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyman brought back with them 
from the mainland. 


“Mr. Chaves of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural -College experimental station, will 
have charge of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial branch of the work. It is the 
aim of the school to give its pupils such 
training in the methods of modern dairy 
industry as will enable them to contri- 
bute toward the elevation of the local 
dairy industry to modern lines. For the 
printing shop of the school a lot of new 
type has been secured, as well as a pa- 
per cutter of modern make. This de- 
partment will be in charge of Miss 
Blanche Miller. As a matter of fact, 
the school is now excellently equipped 
and so thoroughly prepared to give its 
pupils a valuable agricultural and indus- 
trial course, in addition to the ordinary 
school branches, that it is proposed to 
give up the primary branch of the school. 
The argument in favor of this plan is 
that the primary pupils might get their 
instruction in the public schools, and the 
accommodations which are occupied by 
the primary pupils might then be used 
by older students altogether.” 


af 


In recent years the Y. M. C. Associa- 
tion has specialized on vocational instruc- 
tion, to give the young men special pre- 
paratton, for their particular business 
duties, and classes in Locomotive Design, 
Real Estate, Automobile Operation, 
Bricklaying, Carpentry, Salesmanship 
and Chemistry have been introduced in 
addition to the standard subjects, such 
as English and Mathematics. 

Perhaps the largest recent develop- 
ment has been in special classes for work- 
ing boys under 18. 


ADVANCE AT KAMEHAMEHA. 


The Kamehameha Schools opened 
September 14 with the usual large at- 
tendance. Several new teachers are 
added to the Faculty. At the School 
for Girls, Miss Helen Lathrop takes 
ckarge of Music; at the School for 1 
Preparatory Department, Miss Medill is 
the new Matron, Miss Estelle Roe and 
Miss Collier grade teachers; at the Man- 
ual Department, Miss Jessie Bradley is 
Nurse, Mr. Adolph Hottendorf takes 
charge of the Printing Shop and Mr. 
George W. Paty of the Carpenter Shop. 
Miss Alice E, Knapp, Principal of the 
Preparatory Department is away on a 
year’s leave of absence. Miss Florence 
Perrott is acting Principal, 

The year promises exceedingly well. 
So much of hope is always seen in a 
large company of the young gathered 
together that their very presence acts as 
ar. inspiration to all. : 

The new shops are this year well start- 
ed and are already turning out produc- 
tive work. During the year just closed 
two new cottages for married teachers 
were completed and the coming year 
one more will be finished. 

& 


The Association in Osaka, Japan, has 
gotien a remarkable hold on the young 
men of the city through its educational 
work. The students come to the Asso- 
ciation building to study English and 
other subjects, and are readily enrolled 
in Bible classes and their attendance 
secured at religious meetings. In this 
way, education and evangelism go 
hand in hand. Few betier points of con- 
tact can be established amongst the Ori- — 
ental races than their desire to secure 
education, 

& 

The outlook of the local: Association 
includes plans for the other races. After 
the central Association is established in 
its new quarters, the present nucleus of 
Chinese and Japanese associaiions will 
receive proper attention and develop in- 
to vigorous organizations, reaching the 
young men of these nationalities. 


REPORT FROM KOHALA SEMIN- 
ARY. 


We are pleased to present to our read- 
ers a few words from Miss McCormick, 
Principal, relating to the opening of the 
Kohala Girls’ School, 

“School opened Sept. 13. All the 
teachers are back and we have one new 
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ene. Miss Lesell now teaches grade 
work and Miss Ella L. Tanner, of San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., has the position of 
Matron and Domestic Science teacher, 
I have a list of sixty applicants (which 
will fill all available room), but owing 
te the Mauna Loa not touching at Ma- 
hukona until Sept. 2oth, we do not ex- 
pect a full attendance until that date. 
- Workman have been busy for some 
_ time putting the house in readiness. Be- 
cause of the crowded condition the girls’ 
reception room had to be converted into 
a bedroom for the new teacher, but we 
hope to secure funds for building later.” 
J 


THE NEW YEAR AT MAUNAOLU 


SEMINARY. 
Miss Heusner, Principal, writes as 


tcllows: 

“School has opened at Maunaolu Sem- 
inary with every promise of a splendid 
year. All but nine of last year’s pupils 
have returned and a number of new 

nes are already here and more coming. 
In all probability we shall have as many 
#s can be accommodated. 

The new members of the faculty, 
Misses Lay, Balcom and Vanderhoof 
have entered upon their duties—with 
e1ithusiasm and efficiency. 

Extensive repairs and_ replenishings 
have been made. Judging from the en- 
tousiastic expressions of the pupils up- 
o1. the improvements made, there is no 
deubt but that they fully appreciate 
what has been done. It is delightful to 
see on every hand their love and loyalty 
te Maunaolu. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to publicly thank the kind 
friends of Honolulu who so generously 
contributed to our needs and made these 
much needed repairs possible. 

It is our aim to continually raise th- 
tone and standard cf the school so that 
in all respects it may equal our other 
very excellent boarding schools for girls 


e1 Hawaii.” 
; 3 
NEW FACES AT KAWAIAHAO 


SEMINARY. 


We are happy to ncte the most encour- 
aging progress in the work of the Sem- 
inary under the efficient leadership of 
Miss Bosher, Principal, and -her fine 
corps of instructors. The new year has 
opened most prosperously. The enroll- 
ment is large, well up to the hundred 
mark with more to come. We are pleas- 
ed to have the following statement with 
reference to those who have joined the 
Faculty this year: 


“Kawaiahao Seminary, now the Girls’ 
Department of the Mid-Pacific Institute, 
is to be congratulated on being able to 
secure such able helpers as join the 
teaching force. 

“Miss Lucy Tappan, of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, is to organize the begin- 
ning of the High School course. Miss 
Tappan is a Vassar graduate and ha 
taught both in Vassar and in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. She has studied in 
Germany, France and Spa‘n and for the 
past six years has been at the head of 


the Modern Language department at 
Mt. Hermon Seminary, Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts. 


“Miss Mary F. Kinney, a graduate of 
Oberlin College, and for several years 
a most successful teacher in San Diego 
and later at Miss Head’s School in Ber- 
keley, will add greatly to the strength of 
the teaching force in the grade work. 

“The Nursing department will be in 
charge of Miss Leora Worthington, a 
graduate of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington; St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal and Sloane’s Maternity Hospital, 
New York city. Under Miss Worthing- 
ton’s able instruction, the seminary 
hopes to develop a nursing course that 
will train the girls to do efficient nurs- 
ing in our island homes. 

“Miss Worthington’s sister, Miss May 
Worthington, also a graduate of Whit- 
man College, is to be housekeeper and 
in charge of the Domestic Science 
classes. There will be special cooking 
classes for the girls in the higher grades. 

“So great has been the demand for 
girls to do siinple sewing in homes, that 
the Sewing Department, which was so 
skilfully handled and developed by Mrs 
Franklin Burt, is to be given an assist- 
ant teacher—Mrs. Annie L. Houghton. 

“With a constantly increasing number 
of Oriental students, the demand for 
courses in their own languages has led 
to the engaging of a native Chinese and 
native Japanese teacher to take charge 
of the courses in Oriental languages 


“The new school year will open Sep- 
tember 13, and there is every indica- 
tion of a larger enrollment than that 
of this past year.” 


& 


The local Association will have from 
150 to 160 different siudents in its night 
school this year. An educational director 
has been employed, to give most of his 
time to educational work. He should 
succeed in developing a very large edu- 
caiional work. The projected building 
should provide for an equipment to ac- 


commodate in the neighborhood of 300 
students in night school work. 
a 


MILLS INSTITUTE WELL START- 
ED. 


A few months more this school, with 
representatives from other schools affi- 
liated with the “Mid-Pacific Institute,” 
namely “The Japanese Boarding School” 
and “The Korean School’ of the M. E. 
Mission, will be busily at work in the 
splendid school home now nearing com- 
pletion i in beautiful Manoa Valley. Judg- 
ing by the statement kindly lent us by 
President Merrill we have reason to be- 
lieve that this year will prove one of the 
most successful in its history: 

“Mills Institute opened its eighteenth 
year on September 13th. The enroll- 
ment in the Boarding and Day Depart- 
ments is 103 of whom nine are Japanese 
and ten Koreans. The dormitories are 
uncomfortably crowded and a number 
of applicants have been placed on the 
waiting list. Efforts are now being made 
to secure rooms in the neighborhood of 
the schcol for dormitory purposes. Four 
new students have just arrived from 
China and entered upon a four years’ 
course in the school. 

“There are two new teachers on the 
faculty this year: Mr. J. Glen Ham- 
mond, of Colorado College, and Mr. 
Ralph J. Richardson, of Dartmouth 
College. The other teachers are, in the 
English and Commercial departments, 
Mr. R. Wallen and Miss Flora Cannon, 
and, in the Chinese department, Mr 
Tong Kwan Yan and Mr. Pak Chan. 

“The High School department is now 
well started with a Freshman class of 
ten. 

“The students this year are an excep- 
tionally fine appearing lot of young men 
and boys. The school should have a 
successful] year.” 


Fd 


An important feature of Association 
work in future will be the co-ordinating 
of its work with that of the various mis- 
sions about town, giving these missions 
the benefit of the supervision of a man 
specially trained in the promotion of this 
type of educational work. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let them 
read a Christian paper in their own 


tongue. Itis THE TOMO. 50c. ayear. 
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AT THE JAPANESE Yo MoCo A: 
A Good Record. 


Mr. S. Shimamori, who for the past 
two years has been Secretary of the Jap- 
aniese Yu OM Cag 
on Kukui street, left 
for the mainland by 
the Alameda on the 
8th of September, 
having won for him- 
self the esteem of 
all who knew him. 
Several attempts had 
been made, before 
his arrival, to unite the Japanese forces 
in the city in a Y. M. C, A. but no one 
had been equal to the situation, Under 
pressure, Mr. Shimamori undertook the 
work, reluctantly giving up for the tme 
his desire to devote himself to a preach- 
ing ministry for which he had a strong 
preference. 

Working faithfully and quietly, Mr. 
Shimamori brought all the different fac- 
tions into harmonious co-operation, and 
now leaves the institution hopefully es- 
tablished, while he goes to the States for 
further study. During his stay there 
were introduced Bible and music class- 
es, reading and game rooms, a commer- 
cial class, and a bureau of employment. 
Incoming steamers were visited and a 
Friendly .Guide leaflet distributed to 
new comers. During the visit of the 
Japanese squadron, hundreds of Cadets 
were welcomed and entertained at the! 
Association. 


In the hands of many of the Japanese 
cooks is a cook book, published under | 
Mr. Shimamori’s direction, and includ- | 
ing many receipts especially adapted to | 
these islands, and furnished by Hono- | 
lulu ladies. | 

In addition to his work in the Y. M. | 
C. A. Mr. Shimamori’s services were | 
sought in various other directions. As | 
a preacher he was forceful and he will- | 
ingly responded to frequent invitations 
to the different Japanese Churches in 
the city and elsewhere, and his influence 
in promoting interdenominational friend- 
ship was noteworthy. He supplied the 
Nuuanu St. Church effectively for over 
a year, acting also as Sunday School 
Superintendent, while that Church was 


Notes From the Field 


ahs oho 
° o ° o 


SCUDDER 


endeavoring to secure a pastor from 
Japan. 

At the farewell meeting in the Y. ! 
C. A. hall on Kukui Street, a large as- 
sembly regretfully bade him God Speed 
in his purpose to fit himself by further 
study for a larger equipment for service, 

& 

Mr, T. Okamura, our evangelist at 
Kona, who has begun to win splendid 
triumphs for the Gospel in his field, was 
called home to Japan by the serious ill- 
ness of his wife. He left by the China, 


Septes 10, 
ed 


NUUANU’S NEW MINISTER. 


Rey. Teiichi Hori, who assumed his 
duties as pastor of the Nuuanu Street 
Japanese Church on the first of Septem- 
ber is a graduate of the Doshiha Uni- 
versity of Kyoto, and comes to us in 
the prime of his life with a record of 
24 years of successful work in the Gos- 
pel ministry. He has had pastorates in 
Nagahama, Yokohama and Maebashi 
remaining at this latter place for ten 
and a half years. Many of the Hono- 
lulu people have pleasant memories of 
Rev. and Mrs. Hilton Pedley of Mae- 
bashi, who spent a few days here last 
winter. 
great companions in service, not cnlv 
in the city of Maebashi but in the large 


Mr. Pedley and Mr. Mori were | 


‘mission field of which that city is the 
center, and-with this valuable experience 
Mr. Hori has acquired the broader vis- 
ton which, while he is engaged in an all 
absorbing local problem, will bring with- 
in the range of his deep interest all the 
work which is being done for his coun- 
t:ymen in these islands. 

At the farewell meeting given in Mae- 
bashi to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hori, the may- 
or and chief officials 


were present, ex- 
pressing their ap- 
preciation of Mr. 
Hori’s ministry and 
their best wishes 
for his success in 
Hawaii. 


Mrs. Hori is a graduate of the Kobe 
Woman’s Bible School, and besides be- 
ing an earnest help- 
meet to her husband 
in Church work is 
accomplished in Jap- 
anese music, flower 
arrangement and in 
the much esteemed 
art of ceremonial 
tea, which accom- 
plishments have been 
very serviceable to her in reaching the: 
ladies of higher society. 


& 
THE. RECEPTION: 


On the evening of September 6 the 
Nuuanu St. Church presented a gala 
day appearance, decorated with palm 
leaves, ferns, festoons of leaves, and 


NUUANU STREET JAPANESE. CHURCH. 
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flowers. A large audience of Japanese 
from different Churches and a goodly 
number of American friends gathered 
to welcome the new pastor and his wife. 
Welcome and congratulatory addresses 
were given by Rev. C. Nakamura, rep- 
resenting the Methodist Churches, Mr. 
T. Hata, representing the Nuuanu 
Church, and by a representative of the 
Hawaiian Board. Special music was 
rendered by the Church choir. These 
formal exercises were followed by a 
friendly half hour during which refresh- 
ments were served and persons were in- 
troduced, sometimes merrily two or three 
times over, to help the pastor remember 
their names. Mr. Hori speaks English 
fluently, a fact which ought to help en- 
list the: co-operation of the American 
community, and it is our hope and pray- 
er that pastor and people are happily 
married in Christian service for the ef- 
fective upbuilding of the Master’s King- 
dom, not only in that part of the city, 
but in the broad spirit of fellowship with 
all Christians. 


Is Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. a year. Every Month. 


THE TOMO PRIZES FOR TREE 
PLANTING. 


The October issue of The Tomo, which 
is the Japanese edition of The Friend, 
will contain an article setting forth the 
advantages of arboriculture and offer- 
ing four prizes for the best results secur- 
ed along this line in the plantation 


camps. 
a 


During the coming year our Japanese 
Evangelists will endeavor to encourage 
the laborers in the planting of trees anc 
flowers around their houses. 


The past year has witnessed some suc- 
ecss in getting people to beautify the 
interior of their homes by ornamenting 
them with pictures, many thousands of 
which were secured from friends here 
and on the ingiaiend: 


This year the more painstaking labor 
of beautifying the exterior of the home 
will be the object of special attention. 

& 


We are well aware of the difficulties 


CGwing to the lack of fences around the 
niajority of the houses, the horses and 
cattle that happen along will eat off and 
trample the young trees, and all the chil- 
dren of the camp will regard the flow- 
ers as raised for the special delectation 
of their mischievous little fingers; in 
some places, water must be carried quite 
a distance; and after all, what inspira- 
tion is there for a tired laborer at the 
close of a strenuous day, to work on at 
home improvement? For the most part 
he is unmarried; what interest can home 
have for him? His room is merely a 
roof to sleep under, and to be changed 
when he gets tired, perchance, for one 
on some other plantation. Even if he 
is married, his wife goes out with him 
tc work in the field, so the situation is 
not much changed. He is in the busi- 
ness for money, nothing else. 


ae 


But here and there some get attach 
ed to the soil, and among such there is 
hope that with proper encouragement, 
the home idea may begin to shoot, and 
that manhood, womanhood and the well- 
being of childhood may come to be re 
garded, at least, on a par with the val 


of money. 
& 


There are some trees and shrubs that 
the horses and cattle will not disturb. 
Will it be possible with these to hedge 
in a little enclosure around the house. 
and inside of this to raise trees ar 
shrubs of a more desirable variety? 

Some of the camps are built upon a 
tock; nothing could grow there. Can 
the home be beautified with trees, ferns 
and flowers raised-in sake tubs? 

These are some of the problems ahead 
but we mean to tackle them. No one 
should be blamed for lack of success; 
we, only, would be blameworthy if we 
fold our hands and say “even the at 
tempt is useless.” 


& 


You know The Tomo? That’s our 
Japanese Friend. We print The Friend 
in English; we print our Japanese Friend 
—The Tomo—in Japanese. We are in 
ne sense a “double,’—not a mere trans- 
lation or duplicate of each other; we 
are just Friend. We have the same 
ideals and work with the same objective, 
—the cultivation of brotherly love 
among. the races, and, in general, the 
advance of the cause of Christ in thre 
islands, Like our esteemed contempora- 
ries, the “Review of Reviews,” English 
and American editions, we are totally 


but we have the same name. Repeat 
them till they sound alike—The Friend, 
The Tomo. Roll them as a sweet mort- 
sc! under the tongue until they taste 
alike, until you can never forget that 
The Friend and The Tomo are neither 
two nor one, but two in one. 
& 

Now we have mutually agreed to help 
on by pen and by voice, this difficult but 
desirable object of home culture in the 
cemps, and as a little stimulus to effort, 
The Tomo offers Four Prizes of Five 
Dollars Each to the Japanese who com- 
pete,—one prize for Hawaii, one for 
Maui, one for Oahu and one for Kauai. 
The prize will be awarded, in each case, 
to that family or individual on the island, 
who by the end of 1910, has made the 
most satisfactory progress in arboricul- 
ture around his home. Honorable men- 
tion will be made of others who have 


done well. 
& 


Persons entering the contest must de- 
clare their intention beforehand and t* 
obstacles and difficulties in their way 
will receive due consideration in th 
awarding of prizes. 

Judges will be appointed at the tir 
and we shall hope as a result of our 
endeavors to be able to present photos 
of some of the work accomplished. 


A 
i teGRmATE RY MC. A. 


We hope the time is not distant when 
it will be practicable to have the work 
of the different Y. M. C. A.’s of the 
city, the Central, the Chinese and the 
Japanese brought together into an or- 
ganic union. 

To have the whole Y. M. C. A. work 
related to one Board of Trustees com- 
posed of live men of the different nation- 
alities is a worthy ideal for cosmopolitan 
Honolulu to attain. Such a Board of 
Trustees, being able to keep the Asso- 
ciations in touch with each other in 
Spirit, work and methods, and to give 
each association the benefit of the com- 
bined knowledge and experience of the 
others, would not only be a decided ad- 
vantage to the Association work itself, 
but would appeal to the business sense 
of the community. 


Mrs. Grace P. Boardman has return- 
ed after over a years’ absence, and finds 
a cordial welcome awaiting her at Mr. 
Okumura’s Day School in Makiki 
Church, where she is highly esteemed 
by the Japanese boys as a teacher of 


ard discouragements that will arise |distinct. in editorship and in. materia’ !English and a sympathetic friend. 
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FLOWING WITH MILK AND 
HONEY. 


The Friend is a monthly magazine of 
twenty pages devoted to the interests ot 
the higher life of the islands and ot 
that broad world whose varied civiliza- 
tions meet within our island borders. 

In merely touching upon the subjects 
of general interest which arise from 
month to month we are sometimes, as 1n 
the present issue, crowded over our 
usual dimensions. 

The problems of the East and ne 
West, the world wide human interests 
and social conditions, which, with our 
mixed population, thrust themselves up- 
on our attention, compel us to enlarge 
our vision and broaden our sympathies. 
in the study of these conditions our va- 
rious editors have a message worthy of 
attention. 

For suggestiveness in topics cf socia 
study we live in a land which verily 
flows with milk and honey, and from 
whose arbors hang pendant the luscious 
grapes of Eschol: we have merely to 
tap these resources to find our cup run 
ning over and our columns over sup- 
plied with suggestive reading. 

We aim also to make The Friend a 
compact and valuable reference library 
in which may readily be found informa™ 
tion in regard to the various subject 
which have a permanent bearing on th« 
progress and welfare of the island 
Do not throw away your copy after 
reading it. Have a convenient corner 
~chere it may be kept for reference. 

We aim to make The Friend a period- 
ical of such character that our readers 
can cordially commend it to people o 
their acquaintance, and we would heart- 
ily asppreciate any effort on their par 
to increase the number of our subscri! 
ers. Please notice on page 2 the terir 
of subscription. 


& 
HOW TO MAKE A FRIEND FILE. 


If you do not care to bind The Friend, 
a simple and useful filing cover can 
easily be made as follows: 

Cut two sheets of pasteboard 12$ by 
g$ inches. 

Cut a strip of strong cloth 124 by 
4 inches. 

Lay a strip of paste one inch wide or 
one long edge of each pasteboard. 

Lay a strip of paste one inch wid 
on the two edges of the cloth. 

Then apply the pasted edges of th’ 
cloth to the pasted edges of the card- 
board and they will stick firmly. 


The cover thus made may be covered 
with paper or cloth to suit your aesthetic 
taste. 

The file may be tied by a tape or rib- 
bon pasted to the cardboard before cov- 
ering it. 

& 


There is an “Extra-Cent-a-Day” Band 
among the North ongregational Endeav- 
orers, Cleveland, O. Beside their other 
contributions, they give a cent a day. 
They support a boy in India. Hurrah 
for their pluck! 
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Hospital of their city. 
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. Miss Jessie Ackerman, who has travel- 
around the world several times in W. 
C. T. U- work says that in Adelaide, 
Australia, the Endeavorers got two or 
three hundred people out of the saloons 
into one of the churches, and held a 
gospel service. They sing gospel songs 
on railroad trains, and make a deep im- 
pression by their earnestness. She has 
only good words to say about them, and 
the South American Endeavorers: Speak- 
ing of the work of the Endeavorers 
among the Indians in the United States, 
she says: “This is one of the most may 
nificent Endeavor works that I know 
of.” 


& 
Miss Nora Towner, of Alexander 
Settlement, Wuiluka, has returned in 


fine health after a trip to the mainland. 
& 
I try to praise God every day that I have 


something to do that must be done, and I 
yearn to do it better—Charles Kingsley. 


“Beginning at Jerusalem” 


Our Gospel responsibility probably 
covers the kitchen and the back yard. 


Give the cook THE TOMO. 


50c. a year. 


We do well to leave room in the world 
for those who differ in thought and 
methods from ourselves, and to consider 
that, as no one person embodies all wis- 
dom, the world may be the better for the 


The Christian Endeavor societies of Chicago are carrying on a splendid work in the Cook County 


“The Light-Bearers’ Circle,” composed of young men and women from 
twenty-four different churches and ten denominations, devote their Sunday afternoons to doing per- 
sonal work in the Hospital, distributing tracts and flowers. 
but also teach the little children to carry back to their homes the message of love in word and song. 
Two hundred and forty-seven conversions were the blessed result last year- 


variety. 
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They work not only among the adults, 
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One good way of practicing self-controb 
is to Gheck the spirit of grumbling and be 
patient under petty inconveniences. 


& 


“T want to be driven out of the place of 
comfort and worldly ease into the place of 
burden and the place of sacrificial service.” 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOO » 


The Baldwin Hlational Bank 
of Kahului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE.. 


Savings Bank Department, 
Interest on Terms Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Vaults for Rent.. 
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CHARLES MONTAGUE COOKE. 


(Continued from page 8). 


Early in life he united with Fort 
Street Church and has ever since re- 
mained a consistent and untiring church 
member and Christian. Even here his 
rare business qualifications were most 
important, for business energy and tact 
are as much needed in the church as in 
stigar growing or banking, and when 
the difficult task of uniting the Bethel 
Union and Fort Street Churches arose, 
he was one whose resourcefulness was 
most called upon. He became a charter 
member of the Central Union Church 
and has ever since been a member of its 
Board of Trustees and many years its 
chairman. For several years he was 
Superintendent of the Sunday School 
and ever and always foremost in pro- 
moting the true interests of the church. 

This notice would be incomplete and 
the most notable feature of his life 
would be omitted, were his benevolences 
and public gifts to go unmentioned. 
Always generous, yet that generosity 
arose to munificence during the later 
years of his life. He had acquired, 
through his efforts and fine abilities, a 
considerable fortune. But he never for- 
sot that with wealth came increased re- 
sponsibility to others, and most nobly 
has he responded. The public does not 
know of the numberless gifts from his 
hands and his wife’s, but very many of 
the sick and unfortunate are full of last- 
ing gratitude for the timely aid which 
has come unostentatiously from them. 
While actively engaged as President of 


Brewer & Company, he gave all of his| 


salary to the Pension Fund established 
for their employes, and as President of 
the Bank of Hawaii a half of his salary 
has been given to the same fund in the 
Bank. The great causes of missionary 
enterprise, education, hospitals, public 
charities, have received princely gifts 
from them, not once, not twice, but year 
after year. To them we owe the Aqua 
rium at Waikiki. But as if this were 
not memorial enough, there was dedicat- 
ed at Punahou only last May the Cooke 
Library, which, with a splendid addition 
ts the funds of the permanent endow- 
nent of the college. constitute a monu- 
trent more lasting than tablets of brass 
Tt is said that “tomorrow we forget 
those who yesterday passed on.” Th 

can never be so with the memory of 
Charles M. Cooke. 
= tig Plas W. R.: CASTLE. 


WHAT STATESMEN AND BUSI- 
NESS MEN THINK OF 
Ee Nien, Mine, eA 


(Continued from Page 11). 


better than it was twenty years ago in 
a'l its practical plans and operations. 1 
have been a continuous observer of its 
enlarging and improving life, and I have 
been glad to be a giver, because of the 
results it produces in its touch upon 
character and its influence in molding 
the lives of young men. 

I cannot, as a business man, too strong- 
ly indcrse and underwrite the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
as a practical and enduring agency to 
benefit a city on the side of the men 
who are now and who in the future must 
be of its most important citizens. 

John Wanamaker. 


& 


As a business man, employing a large 
number of young men (over 1,000), 
I have had opportunity to study Associa- 
tion work on the outside. From observa- 
tion and actual experience, I have reach- 
ed the conclusion that nothing yields a 
larger return than money and effort de- 
voted to work for young men and boys 
through the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The motive which prompts 
me to provide such an amount is found 
in the desire to surround the boys and 
young men of Troy with such good in- 
fluences as will make it more difficult 
for them to fall into temptation, 


Robert Cluett. 
2% 


Note from Wailuku. 


The Dedication Exercises of the Jap- 
anese Mission Church were held Aug: 
Ist, there being a gathering of over 
three hundred people. The beautiful 
Church home seems a joy to all. Since 
this event the attendance each Sunday 
has been much larger, both at Church 
services and Sunday School. The aver- 


age attendance at Sunday School for 
the past few months, forty-five. 

The young men connected with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are 
enthusiastic and earnest in the work of 
the Church, as is shown by the increase 
in the attendance: Often forty or more. 

Another encouraging feature is a 
larger attendance of women. So the 
new year opens filled with hope, and en- 
couragement. Coli agt: 


& 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE HIRAM 
BINGHAM II. 


As news too painful to be believed 
came tidings, early September, of the 
loss at sea of the Hiram Bingham II 
and her devoted master, Captain A. C. 
Walkup. 

The thrilling interest aroused in Ho- 
nolulu less than a year ago over the ar- 
rival of the Missionary ship bearing 
Dr. Bingham’s name, and freighted with 
the literary fruits of his life work, and 
the enthusiasm kindled by her heroic 
Captain Walkup, who with his son and 
daughter set out together in the little 
boat across the 2000 miles of trackless 
ocean, was heightened by the tidings 
of his successful errand, and the avidity 
with which the whole stock of Bibles 
and books had been taken, and more yet 
desired by the people. 


& 


If we resolutely carry a cheerful coun- 
tenance it will go far towards producing a 
cheerful spirit. 


as 


True criticism does not consist, as so 
many critics seem to think, in depreciation, 


but in appreciation—Hugh Black. 


& 


More men and women fail by reason of 
under-estimation of their powers than by 
reason of over-valuation—Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 


& 


They looked unto Him, and were radiant, 
Psa 34:5. American Revision. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Fourth Quarter, 1909. 


Lesson 3. Paul a Prisoner — Before 
Felix, Oct. 17. Acts 2433-27. 

Golden Text—Herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a good conscience 
void of offence toward God, and toward 
men. Acts 24:16. 

Time—The trial before Felix, prob- 
ably in May, A. D. 58. Imprisonment 
at Caesarea, A. D. 58-60. 

Place—Caesarea. 

Practical Truth—Those who live god- 
ly may expect to suffer persecution, 

Outline—(1). The charges against 
Paul, vs. 1-9. They were presented by 
Ananias through Tertullus who was aid- 
eci by the Jews there present. 


(2). Paul’s defense, vs, 10-21. H 


. See tI 
challenges his accusers to prove their | 


charges. Paul shows a confidence in 
the righteousness of his cause and hi: 
defense is marked by candor, reason 
and manliness. 


(3). Imprisonment at Caesarea, vs. 
22-27. The delay was because of th 
ncn-arrival of Lysias, the hope of a 


bride, and to please the Jews. 

Paul used the opportunity to preach 
before Felix and Drusilla, seeking to 
produce conviction and conversion. 


ot 


Lesson 4. Paul before Festus and 
Agrippa. October 24. Acts 25: 6-123 
26? 1-32. 

Golden Text—I know whom [I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have commit- 
ted unto him against that day. 2 T 
Leia. 

Time—A, D. 60. 

Place—Caesarea. 

Practical truth—Christians should al- 
ways stand boldly for the truth. 

Outline—(1). Paul before Festus, 
6.12. Two years had elapsed since Paul 
was taken a prisoner to Caesarea, but 
the fury of the Jews against him hac 
not cooled Festus and Aggripa, vs. I-23. 
For the third time in the Acts we have 
the story of the apostle’s conversion. 
He maintains that his is the true Juda 
ism. He first shows how strict a Jew 


P. JUDD 


he originally was, and how he was con- 


verted and commissioned by the voice 


from above, 
| (3). An interruption by Festus, vs. 
| 24. 

‘his great surprise at the apostle’s doc- 
‘trine which Festus may have been heai 
ing for the first time. 

| (4). Paul’s reply to Festus, vs. 25-29 
If Paul was sane, Festus was mad. 1: 
Festus was sane, Paul was mad. 

(5). Paul declared innocent, vs. 30- 
32. The king’s sympathy was with th 
prisoner, but Paul had appealed to 
/Rome and to Rome he must go. 


& 


Lesson 5—Paul a Prisoner—the voy- 
|age. Oct. 34. Acts 27: I-26. 


| Golden Text—Commit thy way unto 
ithe Lord; trust also in him; and he shall 
bring it to pass. Psa. 37:5. 

Time—A: D. 60. 
| Place—The Mediterranean Sea, 
‘tween Caesarea and Malta. 

Persons—Paul, Luke, Aristarchus, 
julius, Roman soldiers, sailors and pris- 
oners. 

Practical truth—Faith in God brings 
deliverance in the darkest hour. 

Outline—(1). The voyage to Crete 
vs, I-12. Paul was placed in charge ot 
the centurion, Julius, who was very kind 
to him. There was no ship to take them 
directly to Rome, so they embarked on 
a vessel which coasted to Myra in Asia 
Minor. Here they found a grain ship 
or its way to Rome. Paul advised them 
to stay at Fair Havens, but Julius trust- 
ed the master and owner of the ship 
more than he did Paul and so they set 
sail for Phenice, a better port of Crete. 
intending to winter there. 

(2). The hurricane, vs. 13-20. A vio- 
lent wind from the mountains struck 
the ship so that it was impossible for 
the helmsman to keep her course. 

(3). Paul giving comfort and advice, 
21-26. He cheered the hearts of the de- 
spairing by declaring that no man’s life 
should be lost. His faith made him mas- 
ter of the ship. Paul repeated the an- 
gel’s message, and defined his relation 
to God. Though a prisoner of a despis- 
ed race, of an outlawed sect, he was at 
the head of the company. His oppor- 
tunity came to declare the way of life 
and salvation, and he improved it. 


be- 


The loud voice was the result of |P 


Lesson 6. Paul a Prisoner—the Ship- 
iwreck. Nov. 7. Acts 27: 27-28: 10. 

Golden Text—The Lord redeemeth 
‘the soul of his servants: and none of 
‘tiem that trust in him shall be desolate. 
| Psa. 34-22. 

Time—From Nov. A. D. 60 to Feb. 
61 
Place—The island of Melita, or Malta. 
Practical truth—God protects his peo- 
le, 

Outline—(1). The ship’s company in 
great danger, vs. 27-38. On the four- 
teenth night of the storm they discov- 
ered that they were drawing near some 
land. They had been driven about 480 
miles westward to the island of Malta 

(2). The wreck and the escape, vs. 
59-44. Paul’s example during the storm 
made for safety and peace. He was the 
means of saving 276 lives and giving 
them comfort and assurance. Through 
his management the sailors were pre- 
vented from leaving the ship’s company 
to suffer death at sea, only to learn how 
willing the soldiers were to kill the pris- 
oners to prevent their escape. 

(3). On the island of Melita, vs. 1-I¢ 
Though in chains among the natives of 
Melita, Paul became distinguished and 
useful in their midst. The barbarous 
people acknowledged Paul’s power and 
repaid his kindness by generous gifts, 
while those on shipboard were ready to 
k:ll him to secure themselves. The gos- 
pel was illustrated by Paul as well as 
taught by him among them. His visit 
tc Melita was God’s gracious call to 
that people. 

Lesson 7—Paul a Prisoner in Rome. 
Nov. 14. Acts 28:11-21. 

Golden Text—I am not ashamed « 
the gospel of Christ: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. Rom: 1:16, 

Time—Paul reached Rome 
March-1 7A) De oi, 
prisoner for two years. 

Place—Rome, 

Practical truth—He should be ready 
at all times to proclaim God’s truth. 

Outline—(1). From Melita to Rome, 
vs. 11-16. They had now a successful 
voyage the remainder of the way. 

(2). The first interview with the 
Jews, vs. 17-22. This address is of a 
personal nature, intended to counteract 
certain prejudices which the Roman 
Jews might entertain. 

(3). The second interview with the 
Jews, vs. 23-29. Paul takes as his them? 
that doctrine of the kingdom of God 


about 
and remained a 


which was the central truth of the Old 
Tcstament and the New. 
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(4). Paul’s residence and ministry in 
Rome, vs. 30, 31. Paul reached Rome 
better fitted through his trials for his 
work. His welcome by the Roman 
Christians ‘brought consolation to him 
aid he recognized in it the true spirit 0” 
the gospel. His residence for two years 
under the protection of the empire 
against bitter assaults for his country- 
men and the violence of enemies enablec 
Faul to preach without restraint. 

as 


TOUR OF MAUI. 


In order to keep in touch with actual 
conditions in our Sunday schools and 
churches, it is necessary to make fre- 
quent tours of the various islands. It 
was my good fortune to have made the 
circuit of East Maui in the early part 
of September with Rev. R. B. Dodge. 
the agent of the Hawaiian Board, and 
Rey. E. B. Turner of Paia. A few days 
spent in Wailuku made a delightful pre- 
lude to the tour. On Saturday, Sept. 
4th, I set out on the trip, my destina- 
tion that evening being Kanaio, An 
interesting break in the afternoon’s ride 
was the witnessing of the launching of 
a large Japanese fishing boat at Kihei. 


The whole population was on the beach 
to see the proudly-bedecked craft glide. 
Kanaio was reached by star-light and 
a cordial welcome awaited me at the 
home of Judge Guy S. Goodness. 

The next morning a Communion ser- 
vice was’ held in the church and tho 
the attendance was not large the meet- 
ing was most helpful. Later in the morn- 
ing [ held a Communion service at Ulu- 
palakua and baptized six persons. Judge 
Goodness interpreted my sermon there 
and at Makena in the afternoon for an- 
other Communion service where I bap- 
tized four more persons. Quite a large 
number were at the latter service, hav- 
ing awaited our arrival since the clos- 
ing of the Sunday school hour in the 
morning. After this Makena meeting |] 
rode through the Kula district to the 
home of Mr. J. W. Fleming of Maka- 
wao and it was good to-receive a warm 
welcome from these friends after a few 
hours of riding in the dark and rainy 
night along strange roads. 


Monday morning Messrs. Dodge, Tur- 
ner and I met at Makawao and our 
joint tour was now in full swing. It 
was delightful to see quite a little of the 
Kula region with its picturesque homes 


arid waving corn-stalks. Mr. Saida, a 
Christian Japanese, entertained us at 
luncheon very kindly and sent a guide 
with us to see that we reached the Olinda 
trail safely. Of the ascent of that grand 
old mounain—Haleakala—I shall say 
but little. Much has been written of the 
glorious sunsets and wonderful sunrises 
to be seen from the summit and because 
s~> much has been written I shall add 
nothing more, except to say that every- 
one in a position to take the Haleakala 
trip should certainly do so. It is well 
worth the trouble and trivial inconve- 
niences. Our night in the Craigalea 
house and morning along the rim of the 
crater and crossing through to the Ka- 
upo gap were passed without special 
incident, and the Kaupo church was 
reached shortly after the hour appoint- 
ed for our service there. The people 
refreshed us with sweet oranges and 
seemed pleased to see the travel-stained 
riders. We could not make a long stay 
with them but it was long enough to talk 
over certain matters. 


Kipahulu must be reached before 
nightfall, for a service was scheduled 
that evening in church The Rev. Mr. 
Kaiakamanu, the pastor, welcomed us 
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cordially and we had a good meeting 
tho’ the number was small. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Ah Ping, manager of 
the Kipahulu plantation, we stayed at 
the guest-cottage and found it a real 
resting place after our short night on 
and long day through Haleakala. 

Wednesday our travelling was not as 
strenuous, for we rode but a little more 
than twenty miles, reaching the hospit- 
able home of Mr. C, J. Austin that 
evening. On the way we had a delight- 
ful time with the Wananalua © church 
members who greeted us with genuine 
Hawaiian hospitality. As in the previ- 
ous meetings, Messrs. Dodge and Tur- 
ner spoke in English on subjects of 
practical import and I followed with a 
short address in Hawaiian. At Nahiku 
that night we had another good meet- 
ing. Mr. Austin interpreted for Messrs. 
Dodge and Turner. 


The next morning it was a great privi-, 


lege to be shown around the rubber-tree 
plantation of the Hawaiian-American 
Company by the manager, Mr. C. J. 
Austin. It would seem as tho’ the rub- 
ber industry would: be a thriving and 
piofitable enterprise in a few years, judg- 
ing by the appearance of the trees. At 
Nahiku Mr. Turner remained behind 
for another night with Mr. Austin and 
went the next day to his home in Paia, 
while Mr. Dodge and I rode over. to 
Keanae in the afternoon and spent the 
night at the parsonage with Mr. Kaai- 
lua, the pastor. The church people 
gathered in the next morning soon aiter 
breakfast and we held a helpful meet- 
ing. I acted as Mr. Dodge’s interpreter 
and spoke.also for myself in Hawaiian. 
Leaving Keanae, our ride to Huelo 
took us through charming country. First 
the Keanae valley delightfully green 
and restful to the eye, especially as it 
was seen at the top of the ditch trail on 
the edge of the valley, then the Hono- 
manu valley and other valleys gorgeous 
with waterfall, cliff and confusion of 
vegetation. Travellers do not hesitate 
to claim that the Keanae upper ditch 
trail lies along country that has few 
equals and no superiors in all this world. 
It is surely a very interesting country 
and full of beauty. 

At Huelo we had a small-sized audi- 
ence, but the spirit of attention and 
earnestness made up for the lack of num- 
bers. Mr. Opunui, the pastor, enter- 
tained us charmingly. 

Our last day’s trip called for but one 
stop—the Haiku church. Mr. S. K. Ma- 
kekau and Mr. Joseph Mitchell had 


kindly provided a chicken lunch for us 
which preceded the service. Wailuku 
was reached before evening and our 
circuit of “Maui Hikina”’ was complet- 
ed. It was a successful trip and we 
trust that many received as much benefit 
from our associating.with them as we 
received by being with them. Certain 
it is that personal touch and association 
is more profitable than fellowship by 
means of correspondence and literature. 
The lonely pastors like to see those who 
bring them words of cheer. So do the 
messengers of cheer like to be with theit 
co-workers in the field, 


The Lahaina Meeting. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Maui- 
Molokai-Lanai Association and simul- 
taneous gatherings of the S. S. Associa- 
tion and C, E. societies took place at 
Lahaina from ‘Sept. 16-21 and was a 
marked success. There were many feat- 
ures included in the six days of meet- 
ing together that were of profit to all 
present. Besides the reading of reports 
and transaction of routine business 
there were the usual prayer meetings at 
the sunrise hour, the devotional meet- 
ings of the association, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Sunday school Hoike, C. E, rally 
and report of the Maui delegate to the 
St. Paul convention, the usual benefit 
concert, the drill in sermon outlines, the 
giving of addresses by Rev. W. B. Ole- 
son, Rev. E, S. Timoteo and Rev. M. 
K. Nakuina on the subject of “Evan- 
gelism on Maui,”; by Hon. J. G. Wool- 
ley on “The” Temperance Issue’: by 
Rev. C, G. Burnham on “The Prepara- 
tion of Sermons’,’, and by Rev. H. P. 
Judd on “The Minister as a Business 
Man.” Lastly there was the farewell 
social hour, including a concert, refresh- 
ment and informal addresses, 

Through the days of the convention 
there was evident the spirit of friend- 
ship and kindly interest in the work of 
all the Maui Association churches, and 
the meetings and associating together 
resulted in the making of new friend- 
ships and the cementing of old ones, the 
strengthening of the spirit of faith, hope 
and love among the Christian leaders 
of Maui that will mean rich blessing 
and enlarged usefulness during the next 
six months. 


“Thy Man=Servant 
and thy Maid=Servant’’ 
ARE THEY JAPANESE? 


GIVE THEM THE TOMO 
as a CHRISTmas present. 50c. a year. 


Hawaitt Cousins 


Rev. James M. Alexander, 361 War- 
wich Ave., Oakland, California, writes: 
“The Reports of the Society give just 
what we want to know about the ‘Cous- 
ins’ and Hawaiian matters. I prize very 
much the lists of the members and of 


their places of residence. It is valu- 
able as a Directory for reference. 

I realize every year how happy a 
thing it is that at the beginnig ot the 
Micronesian Mission the children of the 
Fawalian missionaries organized to sup- 
port one of their number, Rev. Halsey 
Gulick going to Micronesia. The re- 
sult has been the great work performed 
by the Mission Children in Hawaii—a 
development of what evidently is to be 
the final missionary work in each group 
of the Pacific Islands, the work of trans- 
forming new non-Christian populations 
ccming into the islands. 


So Hawaii seems to have a mission. 
like that of the United States. The lat- 
ter country began with the best popula- 
tion of Europe, the Puritans, the Cove- 
nenters and the Hugenots that it might 
become subsequently a school for en- 
lightening and evangelizing the worst 
populations of Europe coming to Amer- 
ica, as well as a radiat’ng center for in- 
flences on the rest of the world. 

Hawaii received of the best people of 
the world, for such were our missionary 
fathers, and now, non-Christian poptila- 
tions coming into Hawaii are to be en- 
lightened and evangelized. There is no 
lack of these non-Christians. The agri- 
culturists are ransacking the world to 
get them and have drawn them from 
every zone but the Arctic and Antarctic. 


& 


The following letter, written by Miss 
Jennie Olin, Kusaie, Caroline Islands, 
will be of interest in showing the unre- 
liability of mails, as well as of special 
interest to those who know about the 
press sent by the “Cousins.” 

“May 13, 1909. 

“Your letter of last August arrived 
here in February by a chance mail. 1 
do not kow where it had spent the in- 
terval, whether at Sydney, whose post- 
mark it bears, or at Ponape, whence it 
came to us. The Governor of the Caro- 
lines came here to settle a dispute be- 
tween the king and the trader, and he 
brought it from Ponape. I was very ill 
at the time and unable to answer by the 
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Things that Really HEL.P 


as CHRISTmas Presents !! “That is the sort I would like to give” 


IS IT FOR A GROWN-UP? 


IS IT FOR A BOY OR GIRL? 


footl FOR THE HOME? 


IS IT FOR SOME CHURCH 
OR MISSION ? 


He can grow more. Givehima SCOFIBLD 
BIBLE to help him grow. He can’t outgrow the 
book. We have many other kinds. % % & & 


“For goodness sake,’—aye, for goodness sake—get 
him or her interested in the best of books. It gets to 
be much harder later on. We have some Beautifully 
IMlustrated BIBLES that are bound to interest boys 
and girls. There is no guess work about this. Some of 
us have worn out one of these books on successive 
stages of childhood. se FH KH KF BH MH 


An HSTEHEY ORGAN is preeminently for the 
home: a sort of home-maker. For where song is, especial- 
ly the song of the family prayers, there the home virtues 
thrive. & &% mH HH at 
Then, there are a list of splendid additions to the effi- 
ciency of the work, that you can have the privilege of 
giving. Better maps and Sunday School supplies, more 
Bibles, a cheap individual communion set, some modern 


song books, etc. 2 %& 2 % 2 2 eH we 


We can help you at THE HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


next mail. But as I knew that Mr. 
Walkup had been in Honolulu in the 
meantime, with his new Hiram Bing- 
ham, I hoped you might have heard 
from him about my press, which he 
biought down as far as Butaritari 
~where it has been these last four months. 

You may be surprised that I did not 
order my press through the American 
Board. At the time I sent the order 
(April, 1908), I fully expected to pay 
for it myself, and did not wish anything 
tc prevent its coming. Therefore I sent 
the order direct to the manufacturers, 
and hence Mr. Wiggin and the Ameri- 
can Board did not know about it. When 
the notice of your gift came, I sent an 
additional order to the Board for book 
binding materials, etc., using the extra 
¢25.00 as my first order only amounted 
to about $100.00, I hope both the press 
and this additional order will soon ar- 
rive. : 

“We have had an epidemic of dysen- 
tery both among the natives and in the 
school. Seven of the natives have died 
with it, but T am thankful to say that 
while many of the girls have been ill, as 
well as myself, we have all recovered. 
ard hope now that the disease has stop- 


ped for this time, Miss Wilson had her 
hands full for awhile, with me and sev- 
eral girls sick, and the natives coming 
from the outside to get medicine. The 
girls who were well did good service in 
cating for those who were ill, and in 
every way tried to make themselves use- 
ful. But T am glad to be able once more 


ito be about and help myself. 


“T hope soon to let you know that the 
press has arrived, and is doing good 
work.’ 

& 


Miss Julia Edwards Porter. of Hast- 
ings, Minnesota, is the latest accession 
tc our membership. She has a good 
right to be on the inside, and we wel- 
come her to it as another representative 
cf the Richards family. 

Her first name comes from her grand- 
mother, the wife of Prof. Fisk P. Brew- 
er, known to some of us in the years 
prior to 1840 as our friend and school- 
mate. Julia Maria R’chards. But her 
second name points out the more remark- 
able fact that she is a lineal descendant 
from Jonathan Edwards, and not only 
from his first child but through an un- 
broken line of eldest children. The Sec- 


retary is going to see if she will not 
throw us a blossom from this straight 
stem. 

Extracts from an old letter written 
fifty years ago, 1859, by Mother Cooke, 
to her mother: 

“For the last six weeks we have been 
separated. It being vacation in the 
school the children have been away. 
Joseph went to Kona, Hawaii, where we 
were last year, to survey his father’s 
lend. Since he left he has received the 
appointment of survevor for the district 
of Kona. So he will spend the whole 
of the vacation there. 

“Martha went to Kauai, to Mr. Rice’s 
tc visit and teach the children in music 
She returned last week very much de- 
lighted with her trip. having won gold- 
en opinions from Kauai folks. She says 
they kept her singing almost all the time 

“Tuliette visited Hilo, went'to the vol: 
cano and saw everything beautiful anc 
wonderful to be seen in that land of 
wonders. She too has returned and wé 
are very happy to welcome them back. 

“T have had three months of uninter- 
rupted company when the family num- 
bered from twelve to fifteen. We are 
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alone now and are enjoying it. As we 
keep only one servant and he is not a 
very good one, so much company falls 
rather heavily on the physical powers. 


But I look on these things as arranged | 


by my Heavenly Father, and as the | 


duties he has appointed for me and take 
them up without murmurs—indeed | 
eujoy them and consider my lot a favor- 
ed one. 

“Here comes the water man. You do 
not buy water, I guess. Well, we do-- 
that is drinking water. We pay 373 
cents per week, for five gallons a day. 
In the central portion of the city there 
are pipes bringing water from a spring 
in the country, but we live a little out 
and the pipes do not reach us. 

“For several years we have had no 
temperance society in Honolulu. But 
lately one sprang up originating in a 
erogshop. They call themselves the 
Dashaways. Mr. Beckwith made a most 
eloquent address on the subject and 
Martha was one of a quartette who sang 
on the occasion. 

“Mr. Beckwith has resigned his office 
of President of the College and is to 
leave next December. It is viewed by 
us in the light of a great calamity. W 
fear it will break up the College. 

“Mr. Alexander will, we hope, call on 
He is a dear friend of ours—his 


you. 
daughter a classmate of Martha’s.” 
od 
NEW BOOKS. 


MENTAL MEDICINE—By Oliver 
Huckel, S. T..D. This book contains a 
series of ‘lectures delivered by a noted 
pastor before the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School on a subject which now oc- 
cupies so large a place in Christian 
thought. The title might be improved, 
but the book is full of sound common 
sense, readable as a novel and a real ins- 
piration to health, emphasizing the pos- 
sibility and the duty of utilizing more 
fully the patient’s inner spiritual energies 
in the treatment of disease. It is not a 
call to blind faith, but a faith grounded in 
God’s clear purposes. “God wills health 
for us. It is not God’s will that any one 
of us should suffer.” Pain is not a pun- 
ishment, but a friendly monitor. “It is 
both foolish and wicked to endure ill 
health and disease so long as there is 
any hope or means of cure.” ‘‘People 
must be taught not to give up to sick- 
ness but to resist it just as they resist 
sin.’ Among the chapter headings are 
found such suggestive subjects as ‘“The 
Spiritual Mastery of the Body,’ “The 
Therapeutic Value of Faith and Prayer,” 


“The Training of the Hidden Energies,” 
and “Work as a Factor in Health.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. Publish-. 
\ers, New York. 


SI .00 net. 

at 

The Mind of Christ, by I’. Calvin McClel- 
land, D. D. “An attempt to answer the 
question, What did Jesus believe?” With 


‘no leaning towards a sensational exposition 
of this interesting subject, but with a clear, 


forceful and practical presentation of the 
facts of Jesus’ early development, and later 
teaching, the author has made a worthy 
contribution to religious literature. Special” 
ly interesting are his comments on The 
Temptation, as bringing Jesus to a clearev 
comprehension of Himself, and the inter- 
view with Zacchaeus as showing “Jesus’ idea 
of Salvation.” Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. $1.25 net. 

& 


Do you want books for Christmas pres- 

ents? Look over the following list: 
& 

For prettily bound little gift-books at 35c 
each, ask for Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.’8 
“What igs Worth While Series,’ in which 
there are 150 subjects to choose from. The 
latest of these booklets are “Homespun Re- 
ligion,’ “The Master’s Friendships,’ “Until 
the Evening,” “What They Did With Them- 
selves,’ “Why Grow Old?” 


& 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Thomas Y. Crewei! & Co. 

Counsels by the Way. By Henry Van 
Dyke. 160 pp., cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

The Young Man’s Affairs. By Charles R. 
Brown. 166 pp., $1.00 net. 

We Four and Two More. By Imogen 
Clark. Illustrated in color. 282 pp. $1.25. 

The Free Life. By Woodrow Wilson. A 
baccalaureate address. Special type, gilt 
top. 75c. Postage, 8c. 

The Christmas Child. By Hesba Stret- 
ton. Tllustrations in color. 66 pp., gilt top. 
50c. Postage 5c. 

Christmas Builders. By Charles E. Jef- 
ferson, D, D. With decorations and illus- 
trations, gilt top. 50c. Postage, 5c. 

Pinocchio. The Adventures of a Little 
Wooden Boy. Translated from the Italian. 
Illustrated in color. 195 pp. $1.00. 

Go Forward. By J. R. Miller. Ilustrat- 
ed in full color. 52 pp. 50c. Postage, 5c. 

Dorothy Brooke’s School Days. By Fran- 


ces Campbell Sparhawk. Illustrated. 368 
pp. $1.50: 

The Ethics of Progress. By Charles F. 
Dole. 404 pp. $1.50. Postage, 15c. 


Internationa’ Reform Bureau. 
World Book of Temperance. By Dr. and 


Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. 284 pp. 75c. 
wt 
EWAINGRS: 


Aug. 9-14.—National Irrigation Con- 
gress at Spokane, Wash. Notable speech 
by Forester Hosmer. 

Aug. 25.—All the strike breakers 
succeed in raising the necessary bail. 

Aug. 25.—A. E. Larimer. educational! 
director for the local Y. M. C. A. arrives. 


Aug. 25, 26.—Hawaii’s days at the 
Seattle Fair. 

Aug. 27.—San Francisco\ Pacific 
Coast boat company reported about to 
test the Coastwise Shipping Laws. 

Aug. 29.—Public funeral services at 
Central Union Church for Hon, Charles 
Montague Cooke. Burial in Mission 
cemetery at Kawaiahao. 

Aug. 30.—Congressional party. arrives. 

Aug. 31.—Governor and Mrs. Frear 
give reception to visiting Congressmen 
at “Arcadia.” 

Sept. 2—Ex-Queen Liliuokalani cele- 
brates her seventy-first birthday. A pub- 
lic reception at her home largely attend- 
ed 

Sept. 3—Mayor Fern gives a monster 
luau to visiting Congressmen. 1800 
were present. 

Sept. 4.—Dr. Frederic Cook, the in- 
trepid explorer, arrives at C:penhagen 
and verifics his claim of discovery of 
the North Pole on April 21, 1908 

Sept. 5—New Convent of the Sacred 
Hearts at Kaimuki formally opened af- 
ter an impressive ceremonial conducted 
by Right Reverend Bishop Libert. 

Sept. 6—Pacific Fleet 
Francisco for Honolulu. 

Lieut. Robert E. Peary reports hav- 
ing reached the North Pole. His dis- 
covery was made in July, 1909, in the 
ship Roosevelt, 

Weather kiosk to be erected at the 
corner of Hotel and Bishop streets. 

Sept. 7.—Deed filed for record with 
Registrar Merriam by which W. G. 
Irwin becomes owner of Lanai in fee 
simple. 

Sept. 8—Old Pali Road to be known 
hereafter as Mamala Hoa, commemorat- 
ing the great victory of Kamehameha 
over the King of Oahu. 

Sept. 9.—Edward H. Harriman, the 
great railway magnate, died. 

Sept. 10.—Pacific Fleet arrived, Rear 
Admiral Sebree Commander. Eight 
cruisers and a supply ship; a record trip 
for the distance, 2100 miles, four days 
and seventeen hours from San Francis- 
co. 

Sept. 13.—Public schools 
Many are greatly overcrowded. 

Sept. 14——-The new gymnasium at 
Palama Settlement formally opened. 

The little Missionary Schooner Hiram 
Bingham, reported lost at sea She left 
here Nov. 10, ’08, was reported at Ocean 
Island Mar. 25. Later advices report 
her lost May 4. Captain Walkup diet 
May 29, after suffering fearf+! hard- 
ships subsequent to the shipwreck, 


leaves San 


opened. 
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Sept. 16.—Prince Kuhio’s fareweli 
reception to Congressmen at his beauti- 
ful Waikiki home, 

Sept. 18.—Regatta Day. 

Walter G .Smith, the well known and 
greatly esteemed editor of the Adver- 
tiser, resigns because of ill health. Mr. 
Smith will leave for the coast on the 
next Alameda for an extended vacation. 

The Congressmen sail for home. They 
visited the main islands, were royally 
entertained everywhere, and seemed ap- 
preciative of all. 

Sept 19.—Admiral Hollyday declares 
that the naval dry-dock at Pearl Harbor 
will be started in October and complet- 
ed by July, 1912. 

Sept. 20.—H, P. Wood, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Promotion Committee leaves as special 
Commissioner to invite Chinese dele- 
gates to America. 

Sept. 22.—Samuel Spencer appointed 
member of License Commission to suc- 
ceed A. W. Carter, resigned. 

W. C. Mendenhall of the Government 
Bureau of Conservation at Washington, 
and Superintendent of Forestry Hosmer 
give interesting addresses before the 
representatives of the local Woman’s 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

& 


MARRIED. 


KAHILIKOLO-SPECKMAN—In Ho- 
nolulu, Aug. 23, 1909, by Rev. E. S. 
Timoteo, William Kahilikolo and Cas- 
sina K. Speckman. 

ALMY-BAILEY—In Honolulu, Aug. 
25, 1909, by Rev. H. H. Parker, Hen- 
ry M. Almy, U. S. Shipping Commis- 
sioner, and Mrs. Bailey. 

JAMIESON-BULLEN—In _ Victoria, 
Aug, 30, 1909, Michael Robert Jamie- 
son of Bishop & Company, and Miss 
Elsie Irene Marguerite Bullen. 

FURER-BRALEY—In Honolulu, Sept. 
7, 1909, by Dr. Scudder, William C. 
Furer and Miss Ellen Braley. 

ANCRUM-QUARLES—In Honolulu, 
Sept. 8, 1909, Lieut. Calhoun Ancrum 
of the Marine Corps and Miss Dixie 
Belle Quarles. 

BOMKE - NEILSON—In Honolulu, 
Sept. 11, 1909, Paul E. Bomke and 
Miss Martha Neilson. 

O’BRIEN-ACKERMAN—In Honolulu, 
Sept. 15, 1909, Thomas A. O’Brien 
and Miss Mary Ackerman of Keala- 
kekua. 

GERTZ-DAV1IS—In Honolulu, Sept. 
20, 1909, William Gertz and Miss 
Margaret FE. Davis. 

SIMPSON - COLMAN—In 


Honolulu, 


Sept. 22, 1909, Herbert Hanley Simp- 
son and Miss Marie L, Colman. 
DIED, 

MARCHANT—August 11, 1909, at 
Dorchester, Mass., Henry Grube Mar- 
chant. 

WESSELHOEFT—August 23, 1909, at 
York Harbor, Me., Dr. William P. 
Wesselhoeft of Boston, a brother-in- 
law of the late Col. W. F. Allen of 
this city. 

LEWERS—August 24, 1909, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Mrs. Mary Lewers, 
widow of C, H. Lewers. 

COOKE—August 27, I909, at Hono- 
lulu, Hon, Charles Montague Cooke. 


ROE—August 30, 1 , at Honolulu, 
William C. Roe. ae 


PICTURES 


CARBON PRINTS 
PHOTOGRAVURES 
FACSIMILES 


a GURREY'S, 


L.B.KERR & CO. 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET. 

The only store in Honolulu where 
you can get anything in Wearing Ap- 
parel for 

MEN, WOMEN or CHILDREN 


Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRICES. 
Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


CHATER—August 30, 1909, at Natick, 
Mass., Mrs. Lottie Lee (Hartwell) 
Chater, daughter of Chief Justice 
Hartwell. 

KELIINOI—September 1, 1909, at 
Wailuku, Maui, Mrs. Emma Keliinot, 
wife of Hon. S. Keliinoi, 

| SIMERSON—August 31, 1909, at Ho- 

nolulu, Mrs. Margaret K. Simerson. 

KAIUE—September 1, 1909, at Wai- 

| luku, Maui, Hon. Samuel E. Kaiue. 

VON TEMPSKY—September 2, 1909, 
at Makawao, Maui, Mrs. Louis von 
Tempsky. 

ALAPAI—September 22, 1909, at Ho- 
nolulu, Charles Alapai, brother-in- 
law of Mayor Fern. 


KODAKS 


DEVELOPING 
PRINTING 
ENLARGING 


932-938 
BORD ST. 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Ete. 


————— 


AT HONOLULU. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


Hational Rank of Fawaii 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


G. P. CASTLE. 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 
and Cable. “Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


ACCOUNTS 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. # 


Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. # * 


Banking by mail, 44% interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL Ltd 


Honolulu 


Ey OBLALI C6 Som 


HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


it LAKE! 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention given to Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS USE 
California Rose 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED 
22——-T ELEPHONES——92 


iw A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
- Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND. COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co., Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. 


Tel. Main 109. 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 
RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS. 


C. H Bellina, Mgr 


LAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 
BANKERS. 


Draw Exchange on the principal ports of 
the world and transact a general 
banking business. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


A BIBLE WITH 


COMMENTARIES 


ALL ON THE SAME PAGE. 


REVERENT, SCHOLARLY AND 
FULL OF INSPIRING SUGGES- 
TION.—IT IS 


Scofield’s 


We have many other kinds too. 


vawaitan Board Book Rooms 


MERCHANT AND ALAKEA STREETS, 
HONOLULU. 


Gy ~ BREWER & CoO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Comnussion Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENT'S KOK—Hawaiian Agricultural 
Co., Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Wailuku Sugar Co., Makee Sugar Co., Ha- 
leakala Ranch Co., Kapapala Ranch. 

Planters’ Line Shipping Co., 

Agents Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Agents Philadelphia Board of Underwrit- 
ers. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—Charles M. Cooke, 
President; Geo. H. Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager; E. Faxon Bishop, 
Treasurer and Secretary; F. W. Macfar- 
lane, Auditor; P. C. Jones, C. H. Cooke, J. 
R. Galt, Directors. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
tcy tc: 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN. & CO., 


Fort Street, Honolulu. 
SUGAR FACTORS 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


W W. AHANA & CO., LTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O. Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741. 


62 King Street. 
CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Em- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 
Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 64; Res., 1020. 
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Honolulu’s Triumph 


Hon. Gorham D. Gilman 


Our Young Women 
The Library Alcove 
Educational Ideals 


YELP Po CIR 
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and Accident 
Insurance. 
SURETY ON BONDS. 


Plate Glass, Employers’ 
Liability, and Bur- 
glary Insurance. 

923 FORT STREET, 
Safe Deposit Building. 


OLLEGE HILLS, 


The magnificent residence tract of 
the Oahu College. 


COOL CLIMATE, SPLENDID VIEW 


The cheapest and most desirable lots of- 
fered for sale on the easiest terms; one- 
third cash, one-third in one year, one-third 
in two years. Interest at 6 per cent. 


For information as to building require- 
ments, etc., apply to 


TRUSTEES OF OAHU COLLEGE, 
205 McCandless Building. 


Honolulu - - - Hawaiian Islands. 


AHU COLLEGE. 
(Arthur F. Griffiths, A.B., President.) 
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PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


(Charles T. Fitts, A. B., Principal). 


Offer complete 

College preparatory work, 
together with special 
Commercial, 

Music, and 

Art courses. 
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Oahu College, - - Honolulu, H. T. 
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The BOY Wants Stories 


There are none so good as the old 
BIBLE stories, the boy himself as 
judge. We know for we have tried with 
a number of boys, girls too. But you 


should have GOOD PICTURES 2s 


texts when you tell Bible stories. 


We have a Bible with 800 good ilus- 
trations. We knew one copy of it to be 
worn out by the use of one family,— 
four children one after the other liter- 
ally wearing it to pieces. 


We have one, and have sent for a 
number more. 


Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 


ISHOP & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Established in 1858. 


Transact a General Banking and Ex 
change Business. Loans made on approved 
security. Bills discounted. Commercial 
Credits granted. Deposits received on cur- 
rent account subject to check. 


Regular Savings Bank Department main- 
tained in Bank Building on Merchant Street, 
and Insurance Department, doing a Life, 
Fire and Marine business on most favorable 
terms, in Friend Building on Bethel Street. 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Go. 


LIMITED 


STOCKS, BONDS AND 
ISLAND SECURITIES 


Fort and Merchant Streets, Honolulu. 


F. WICHMAN & CO., LTD. 
. Manufacturing Optician, 
Jeweler and Silversnath. 

Importer of Diamonds, American and Swiss 


Watches, Art Pottery, Cut Glass 
Leather Goods, Htc. 


Honolulu - Hawaiian Islands. 


CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, SUGAR FACTOR AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT. 


REPRESENTING 


Ewa Plantation Company, 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd. 
Kohala Sugar Company, 
Waimea Sugar Mill Company. 
Apokaa Sugar Company, Ltd. 
Wahiawa Con. Pineapple Co., Ltd. 


Fulton Iron Works of St. Louis, 
Blake Steam Pumps, 
Marsh Steam Pumps, 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Weston’s Centrifugals, 
Baldwin’s Automatic Juice Weigher, 
Babcock & Wilcox Boilers, 
Demings Superheaters, 
Green’s Fuel Economizers. 


Matson Navigation Co. Planters Line Shipping Co. 


Etna Insurance Company, 
Citizens Insurance Co. (Hartford Fire) 
Fireman’s Fund Ineurance Co. (Marine Dept.) 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
Protector Underwriters of the Phoenix of 
Hartford, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Boston. 


Pie! J. AUGUR, M. D. 
HOMEOPATHIC PRACTITIONER. 


Residence, 435 Beretania St.; Office, 431 
Beretania St. Tel. 1851 Blue. 


Office Hours.—10 to 12 a. m., 3 to 4 and fe 


' Hawaiian Work .... 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 
From September 20 to October 20, 1909. 


RECEIPTS. 
iA, 134) (G58 A $ 
American Missionary Assn. 
Bush Place 


1.00 
469.35 
54.00 


Japanese Work 
Kohala Girls’ School 
Maui General Fund 
Ministerial Relief Fund ... 
Oahu General Fund 
Office Expense 
Palama Settlement 
Preachers’ Training Fund.. 
Tomo 


240.20 
1,485.17 
62.50 
50.00 
150.00 
86.50 
1,690.78 


$5,803.45 
EXPENDITURES. 
Bush Place 


were ae 


een eee 


$210.85 
669.25 


English and Portu- 
guese Work 
English Work, Sala- 
ries 
Friend 


Salaries 


Hawaii GeneralFund 
Hoaloha 
Interest 
Japanese Work 117.50 

Salaries 916.25 


Kalihi Settlement .. 
tohala Girls’ School 
Salaries 


sweet eee eee 


seer eee ne 


Fund 
Office Expense 81.60 

Salaries 449.00 
Portuguese Work,Sal- 

aries 


aed 


Tomo 
Settlement Worker. 
Waiakea Settlement 
Excess, of receipts 
over expendit- 
ures 


ee? 


$ 


30.00 


880.10 


26.30 


559.00 
65.85 
17.35 


515.05 


11.25 
41.45 
2.91 


1,033.75 
75.00 


100.00 
50.45 


530.60 


275.00 
250.00 
41.60 
50.00 
50.00 


j contributed to $144,000.25. 


Honolulu’s Triumph. 
““Ten thousand dollars in ten days”’ 


was the motto of Honolulu United in| 


its campaign for the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. $137,737 was the record 
achieved after six days of joyous effort, 
when the movement was declared offi- 
cially closed. Since then other gifts 
have come in, raising the total amount 
This added 
to the $50,000 given by the late Charles 
M. Cooke makes a grand total of $194,- 
000.25. This sum is adequate to all the 
needs of Honolulu’s Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing for the next generation. The cam- 
paign opened Monday evening, October 
11. with a banquet at the Young Hotel, 
where some 226 men gathered to hear 
Governor Frear, former Governors Dole 
and Carter, Judge Woodruff and Sec- 
retary Super outline the proposed cam- 
paign. Governor Carter presided and 
did it with consummate tact and finesse. 
The culminating moment came with the 
happy inspiration that made him father 
the appellation of ‘‘The Live Wire”’ for 
Secretary Super. The latter’s address 
nailed every man’s decision to have a 
part in the movement. The next day at 
noon headquarters were thrown open 
on the ground floor of the Young build- 
ing, and more than fifty enthusiastic 
canvassers divided into twelve commit- 
tees, seated around as many tables at 
lunch, apportioned the names of men to 
be seen. The totals of contributions from 
these workers were announced, and by 
1 o’clock more than one-third of the 
sum aimed for was pledged. Every 
week-day thereafter up to and includ- 
ing the 18th, the workers gathered at 
noon, lunched together and reported re- 
sults. Chairman Carter of the move- 
ment was the life of every meeting, and 
his energy proved contagious. Every 
man did his best. By Saturday noon 
more than $125,000 was pledged and it 
was decided to close the canvass on 
Monday, the 18th. 


|The Outcome. 


The result is bound to have a very 


large influence upon our people. Al- 


‘ready a different tone is apparent here. 


For some time it has been evident that a 
deepening spiritual undercurrent has 
been characterizing the life of this city. 
It needed a movement of the sort just 
consummated to bring this to the sur- 
face. It behooves every earnest man in 
Honolulu to add his influence to the ris- 
ing tide of serious thought and pur- 
pose. People are thinking more of oth- 
ers. Unselfish service is in the air. 
Great wealth has come to this commu- 
nity and it is felt that if this be wasted 
in luxuries, or mere pleasures, or for 
selfish purposes of larger acquisition, 
Hawaii will miss its opportunity and 
prove false to its destiny. Our people 
are becoming more and more conscious 
every day that God wants to use this 
Territory for World Ends, that we have 
no right to live to ourselves here, and 
that in order to influence Asia and 
America we must make our wealth tell 
for the highest ideals now before the 
human race. That is the meaning of 
the founding of the Mid-Pacific Insti- 
tute in three years with an endowment 
in property and in productive invest- 
ment of more than $300,000, when to 
our most conservative business men the 
thought of establishing the institution, 
even in a halting fashion, seemed chi- 
merical. That is the explanation of our 
new Palama General and Children’s 
Hospitals, of Palama Settlement’s un- 
precedented growth, of the completed 
Salvation Army Home, of the new 
Methodist Church, and now of this as- 
tounding one week’s canvass. These 
are only the beginnings of what God 
means Honolulu to attempt and to 
achieve. Asia and America are yet to 
learn what the Great Artificer of His- 
tory had in mind when He carved out 
of Paganism in one generation the first 
modern Christian state outside of Hu- 
rope and America. It is well for us to 
cherish golden conceptions of Hawaii’s 
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destiny. It is well for us to plan to 
educate in Americanism Christian lead- 
ers for Asia, to bring the best of both 
continents together in mutual sympathy 
and fellow understanding here in God’s 
most hospitable earthly Assembly 
Room. Yellow journals on both sides 
of us may prate of war on the Pacific, 
but it is Hawaii’s part to make such 
fratricidal conflict forever impossible. 
Let the devotees of physical strenuous- 
ness believe that by rendering Oahu im- 
pregnable they are doing this, and 
hence persuade the Nation to transform 
our fair Island into a Gibraltar. It is 
our nobler part to erect here a spiritual 
Gibraltar with armament of loving ser- 
vice that shall render a Pacific Ocean 
war unthinkable. This mighty concep- 
tion and ambition are certainly taking 
vital hold of the mind, conscience and 
will of our people. Let the good work 
go on! 
& 

Prince Ito. 

The entire civilized world sympathiz- 
es with Japan in the terrible news of 
the assassination of her leading states- 
man, Prince Hirobumi Ito. The loss af- 
fects mankind both because the Prince 
was one of the greatest of living public 
servants and because such a death is 
another mournful testimony to the 
prevalence of the spirit of lawlessness 
among men. It will take decades cer- 
tainly to educate the people of all lands 
to enthrone law in their hearts. Human 
law itself must come to be synonymous 
with love before this triumph will be 
achieved. Prince Ito’s life has been one 
of distinguished service to his nation, 
which he has consistently advised to 
live in friendship with its sister powers. 
While not in advance of his office-bear- 
ing fellow countrymen in his private 
life, his public career was unstained and 
he grew steadily in devotion to higher 
ideals of statesmanship. His crowning 
work was done in and for Korea, for 
he seems to have been animated with 
the lofty purpose of governing that de- 
pendency for the good of.its people and 
not as a field of exploitation for selfish 
Japanese. It is too early to estimate 
the wide extent of his influence and the 
lasting nature of his public services, but 
we are inclined to believe that when all 
is known and told Prince Ito will stand 


out as the greatest statesman of the 
Meiji era. As a man he was singularly 
approachable, affable and democratic in 
manner. A member of the Yale Alumni 
Association of Japan because of the 
honorary degree conferred upon him by 
Yale at its bicentennary, he was wont 
to say that it was one of the proudest 
moments of his life when he was privi- 
leged to receive his doctorate of laws 
on the same occasion with President 
Roosevelt, whom he greatly admired. 
Our deepest sympathy is with Japan 
and with poor Korea in this sad calam- 
ity. 
a 

Meat. 

If any denizen of this planet desires 
to become a vegetarian let him come to 
Honolulu, for in that case he will have 
all the power of the local meat trust to 

Certainly the baleful ef- 

trust trust 
is clearly 


help him. 
fect of 
methods 


control and 


reflected in the 
local meat situation. On the mainland 
the so-called dressed beef 
oly never dreamed of controlling the 
trade methods of the local sellers of 
meat. They demanded and secured the 
wholesale meat business of a large part 
of the United States but left it to the 
local butchers to cater to the varying 
demands and needs of private families. 
This was wise because there is a multi- 
tude of individual preferences as to 
euts of meat, hours when meals with 
meat shall be served, times of day when 
meat delivery is most desired, conveni- 
ence of payment, whether cash when 
buying or by monthly settlement, and 
the like. Some butchers find success in 
making no deliveries and carrying no 
accounts, their trade coming to them 
because of the much lower price at 
which they can sell for cash and direct- 
ly into the hand of the purchaser. Oth- 
ers do a good business by precisely the 
opposite course. The great meat pack- 
ers by keeping out of retail trade wise- 
ly give full scope to the requirements 
of these individual preferences. There- 
fore though now and then there is a 
howl against them as monopolies, the 
really great benefit they render by fur- 
nishing better and often cheaper meat 
to the people confers upon their enter- 
prise the character of a genuine public 


monop- 


service. Steadily the public by striet- 
er eovernment oversight is. compell- 
ing the trusts to act more justly and in 
time the vast economies of these estab- 
lishments which are regulated by Fed- 
eral supervision and directed by the 
spirit of fairness to employes will come 
to minister nothing but good to the na- 
tion. In Honolulu, however, the meat 
trust, not content with a monopoly of 
the wholesale: business, has invaded the 
retail trade, which it conducts with 
what seems to some persons a disregard 
of private preference. Again and again 
within the last few years parties have 
endeavored to open meat-shops whose 
/motto should be the accommodation of 
customers, but they have been unable 
to compete with the trust. The impres- 
sion created by the retail department 
of the local trust upon not a few small 
buyers is one of contempt for their fads 
or desires. If a family dines at twelve, 
finding that hour hygienically better, it 


certain parts of Honolulu near the cen- 
ter of town in time to be cooked. Nat- 
urally a great trust cannot cater to in- 
dividual tastes. That is the part of a 
retail seller, who gets his profit by so 
doing. Our meat trust rides rough shod 
over all these delicate human differ- 
ences because it is bound to have 
all the profit, wholesale and _ re- 
tail. that meat-selling will yield. The 
result is that less meat is sold here. 
This doubtless is a hygienic good, 
though secured by unsocial and exas- 
perating means. Meantime a trade that 
white Americans would be glad to eul- 
tivate is made impossible, many people 
are constantly and needlessly offended, 
and the day is hastened when cheap 
freights from the Coast will make 
Honolulu a glad market for mainland 
dressed meat. The remedy is simple. 
Let the meat trust encourage small 
markets whose profit will come from 
serving families to the kind of meat 
they want and at the time they desire, 
markets that will cultivate a habit, of 
accommodation instead of the spirit too 
often suggested by our present meat 
purveyors—‘‘If you don’t like our way, 
go elsewhere, even though in order to 
iget what you want you have to move 
out of the Territory.’’ Such a spirit is 
not good promotion policy. 


is impossible to have meat delivered in - 
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The Shokin Ginko, 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, or Sho- 
kin Ginko, has issued a very attractive 
appeal in English for local business. 
This aggressive corporation has built it- 
self up into one of the great banking 
institutions of the world with branches 
in many leading cities. It rather 
shames Americans who are just begin- 
ning to develop an international bank. 
It has shown a fine commercial spirit in 
erecting one of the most beautiful and 
substantial business buildings in Hono- 
lulu, where it will have the handsomest 
housing of any local bank. Its plea for 
a larger constituency by the promise of 
51% per cent. interest on head office time 
deposits, is a strong one though compli- 
cated by its exchange feature. It will 
be interesting to watch this new devel- 
opment of international competition. 
Meantime we congratulate our Japan- 
ese friends upon this further evidence 
of their progressive spirit. 


& 


Orient and Occident. 

It used to be thought that one of the 
differences between East and West was 
the unchanging spirit and conservatism 
of the Orient as contrasted with the 
readiness of the Occident to adopt the 
new. It looks as though the Twentieth 
Century might have not a little to say 
against such a hasty generalization. 
Habit is strong everywhere and in many 
things, small as well as great, the West 
hates to change as well as the East. 
Witness the Torrens system of title reg- 
istration. This originated in Australia, 
a habitless place where it was easy to 
start with the best. Japan, up to that 
time one of the most habit-bound sec- 
tions of the globe, adopted it at the time 
when it decided to introduce every im- 
provement it could find. The United 
States, however, itself a fairly young 
and habit-free nation, has been wres- 
thng with this reform idea for nearly 
two decades with very slight success. 
China, the hopeless old man of a gen- 
eration ago, has startled the world by 
breaking a social habit of centuries and 
freeing the feet of its women. The next 
twenty years are likely to re-picture 
this nation as one of the most agile and 
youthful of reformers. A rather timid 
evidence of American conservatism in 


the realm of trade, where we are sup- 
posed to catch on to new ideas more 
quickly wan all other peoples, is af- 
forded by our laundries, which cling to 
the antiquated, disfiguring and not to 
say nasty habit of marking all gar- 
ments with hideous indelible black ink, 
ofttimes ruining a delicate fabrie by 
carelessly planting the repulsive hiero- 
glyphics where they will show the most, 
and this in face of the Chinese laundry- 
man’s effective, clean and up-to-date 
method of attaching tiny removable 
slips of marked cloth to each piece. 
Why Honolulu white man’s laundries 
so stubbornly refuse to adopt such a 
good thing it is hard to tell. Enough 


other instances might be given to show | 


that no race has a monopoly either of 
all the best things of earth or of the 
spirit that hastens to rid itself of the 
lesser for the greater good. 


ed 


Thank You. 

THE FRIEND has been passing through 
some delightful experiences of late and 
is glad to acknowledge many kindness- 
es and an unusual number of thought- 
ful words and deeds. From far away 
on the mainland the message has come 
from a gentleman who has never visited 
Hawaii and has no connections here, ‘‘I 
look for Tor Frignp the first of my pe- 
riodical mail and read it with delight 
from cover to cover.’’ That is very 
generous praise, for which we are deep- 
ly grateful. Recently tidings came 
from Kona that a reader of a recent 
FRIEND was so moved by the picture of 
the needs there that a subscription of 
$500 for the Hawaii Ministers’ Aid 
Fund and of $200 for the local work 
was sent at once to the Baker family. 
Hurrah!! More recently, a busy busi- 
ness man of this city spoke of the Sep- 
tember issue as a splendid piece of work 
which he was forced to read from be- 
ginning to end. Our Business Manager 
is rejoicing over an advertisement 
pressed upon him because of his appre- 
ciation of the value of our Y. M. C. A. 
number. Thank you, friends. It is very 
good to hear these thoughtful greetings. 
We will try, with your help, to be more 
and more worthy of your friendship. 


Another Summoned. 

It was always a joy to meet Gorham 
Dummer Gilman. His middle name 
suggested the noble Colonial Governor 
and Massachusett’s oldest surviving ac- 
ademy, linking him with a fine historie 
past. Patriot blood of Gorhams and 
Gilmans and other sturdy stocks flowed 
in his veins. Thus he was born for ser- 
vice, and that which he rendered Ha- 
wail was unselfish, fruitful and continu- 
ous to the very end of his life. During 
the past few years the writer has re- 
ceived many letters from him, all 
breathing devotion to the highest in- 
terests of this Territory. Coming hith- 
er when still within his teens, he 
learned as a mere youth to love the Isl- 
ands. He was a marked man here from 
the first, winning success by his hard 
work and ability, and drawing to him- 
self friends of every race through his 
gentle, manly character. Later in life, 
when called upon to represent Hawaii 
as Consul-General in Boston, he was 
true both to native Hawaiians and the 
whites. His aloha for this Territory 
led him to champion its interests most 
widely and to serve very effectively as 
an interpreter to the American public 
both of its many races and its peculiar 
problems. He discerned the great im- 
portance of Hawaii’s being well repre- 
sented at the Lake Mohonk Conferences 
and was one of the influential members 
of that unique feature of mainland so- 
cial life. Mr. Gilman was a man of 
very wide experience and sympathy. In 


|California he was a ‘‘Forty Eighter’’ 


and never wavered in his interest in the 
Golden State. When the war broke out 
his patriotic services were such that 
later on he became naturally one of the 
original charter members of a G. A. R. 
post. He loved his country enough to 
devote time to his civie duties and serv- 
ed his city as councilman and alderman 
and his state as representative and sen- 
ator. He was a member of several fra- 
ternal orders and received the honors 
conferred therein upon fruitful perfor- 
mance of duty. He did not excuse him- 
self, as so many do, from carrying a 
man’s responsibilities as a religious be- 
ing, but honorably did his part here as 
elsewhere. He was a trusted, working 
member of the great Eliot Congrega- 
tional Church of Newton, leading a Bi- 
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ble class therein for more than a quar- 
ter century. At the same time, he was 
a friend of the Y. M. C. A. from its 
foundation in his town and served it 
as president three terms. It is needless 
to add that he succeeded in business 
and rose to high position in various 
commercial organizations. An ardent 
lover of the people, he championed the 
cause of direct popular government by 
endeavoring to save to Newton its town 
meeting, but was defeated in this by 
the city movement. That he was right 
the verdict of the many 
towns which give to Boston the proud 
title of the most beautifully environed 
eity of America. The record of this 
long life tells the story of ‘‘well done, 
good and faithful servant.’’ Mr. Gil 
man lived widely, tried to do his whole 
duty, achieved a splendid record, kept 
at work under a full head of steam un- 
til he reached the fine age of 87 years, 
and has gone to the larger life, a noble 
alumnus of Mother Earth, well fitted 
for the career upon which he is now en- 
tering. 


is lovely 


st 


Our Library Alcove. 

This new niche in the home of THE 
FRIEND will be under the supervision 
of Mr. Ernest J. Reece, who will, from 
month to month, direct its embellish- 
ment. For some time we have felt the 
need of a literary editor in constant 
touch with books and possesing not only 
the necessary time but also the equip- 
ment both of sympathy with the treas- 
ured thought of the ages and the power 
to interest others therein. We are for- 
tunate in securing for this happy task 
Mr. Reece, who as Librarian of Cooke 
Library in Oahu College is kept in con- 
stant touch with the best and the new- 
est books. Mr. Reece had mainland ex- 
perience as librarian before coming to 
Honolulu, two years ago. A graduate 
of Western Reserve University and for 
two years a student in Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary, he has had a_ wide 
training, which, added to his literary 
ability, give him especial fitness for the 
role which he now assumes on our Edi- 
torial Board. 

& 
A Notable Address. 

Last month Count Soncho Otani, the 

second in authority among the Western 


Hongwanji Buddhists of Japan, who is 
slated to succeed to the Primacy of that 
sect, and as such is to marry an Impe- 
rial Princess, recently passed through 
Honolulu. While here he addressed an 
assembly of the Buddhist priests sta- 
tioned in this Territory, in which he 
made the following points: the wide 
influence of the local Buddhist priest, 
the heavy responsibility which this en- 
tails, the seeret of the fruitful dis- 
charge of this responsibility, namely, 
the inculeation of love for Hawaii, of 
honest industry, of loyalty to the high- 
est interests of these Islands, and of 
identification with the best in the life 
of the people here. That the Buddhist 
priesthood in Hawaii needed this advice 
is clear to anyone who has become ac- 
quainted with the work of not a few of 
these religious leaders, who have 
seemed to study how best to keep alive 
in the hearts of their countrymen devo- 
tion to Japan at the cost of closer as- 
similation with Americans and their na- 
tional ideals. Count Otani’s address 
ought to mark an era in this Territory. 
If instead of being taught how to seek to 
transplant to our shores a bit of Japan, 
these imitative people are urged to 
study our ways and to come into close 
touch with our spirit, they will soon 
overcome unreasoning race prejudice. 
We believe that the Count’s advice will 
have large influence in this direction. 
D.S. 
& 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HON. GOR- 
HAM D. GILMAN. 


The Boston Evening Transcript of 
Oct. 4 devoted an entire column to the 
life record of her distinguished citizen, 
the lamented Gorham D. Gilman. From 
this we quote the references to Mr. Gil- 
man’s relations with Hawaii: 

“Mr. Gilman went to Honolulu, and there, 
in 1841, he began a clerkship for a business 
firm and at once began to learn the lan- 
guage of the country. 

“He made the acquaintance of King Ka- 
mehameha III., and of four kings who suc- 
ceeded him, including King Kalakaua, also 
Queen Kapiolani and the present dethroned 
Queen Liliuokalani. Mr. Gilman received 
from these various royal personages many 
decorations and gifts. His mastery of the 
native language was so easily accomplished 
that he became very proficient, and his 
translation of an important United States 


Government treaty was accepted officially, 
in preference to that of a man of far greater 
experience. — 

“At the first news in 1848 of the discovery 
of gold in California, Mr. Gilman left Ha- 
waii for the United States . His association 
there with the other seekers after wealth 
entitled him to membership in the organiza- 
tion of California pioneers; and in later years 
he was vice president of that association. 
Returning to Hawaii in the spring of 1849, 
Mr. Gilman continued as a merchant there 
until 1861, when he returned to the United 
States. He moved with his family to New- 
ton in 1865, having established the drug bus- 
iness in Boston with his brothers, John A. 
and Samuel K. Gilman. He bought a resi- 
dence on Baldwin street, which he contin- 
ued to occupy up to the time of his death. 

“Soon after moving there Mr. Gilman took 
an active part in local affairs. His house 
became the meeting place of leaders of the 
kepublican party thereabout. An earnest 
worker in Eliot Congregational Church, Mr. 
Gilman was early identified with that reli- 
gious body. In the Sunday school he was 
for more than a quarter of a century leader 
of a Bible class. When the Newton Y. M. 
C. A. was founded thirty-two years ago Mr. 
Gilman was prominent in the movement. He 
was its second president and occupied the 
chair for three years. He originated the 
plan of distributing Thanksgiving dinners to 
the poor under the association’s auspices, 
which was followed successfully for many 
years. 

“When Newton became a city in 1874 he 
was one of those who strongly opposed the 
idea. It was his belief that it could better 
be divided into two towns, one to be called 
Newton and the other Nonantum. He was 
always a firm believer in the town form of 
government, although later he became a 
member of the City Government, serving as 
councilman and alderman. He declined re- 
election, but later was the successful candi- 
date for representative, being in the Legis- 
lature two terms, 1889 and 1890. The next 
two years he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate, retiring from that body just before he 
became Hawaiian Consul in 1893. During 
his service in the Legislature Mr. Gilman 
was instrumental in securing the passage of 
a measure prohibiting railroads from issuing 
passes to members of the Legislature, and 
ordering the publishing of monthly state- 
ments of the expenses of the committee per- 
mitted to travel. 

“His appointment to the position of Con- 
sul General at the overthrow of the monar- 
chy was due in part to his long residence 
in Hawaii and his intimate acquaintance 
with the principals on the field of political 
strife in the islands. When he lived there 
his home was visited by many distinguished 
travellers. 

“When Queen Kapiolani visited Boston in 
1887, Mr. Gilman was resident interpreter 
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No one can put off living, pending an attempt 
to understand life. Als one need not exhaust a 
spring to quench his thirst, so we need not know 
everything to live. —Charles Wagner. 

4 & 
Our Young Women. 

A business man recently expressed 
surprise at the large number of young 
women who had come to Honolulu in 
the last six months. We are accus- 
tomed to hear surprise expressed at the 
large number of young men who are 
starting life in Honolulu. ‘‘This is a 
young man’s town.’’ And so it is; but 
it is none the less a young woman’s 
town. The recent splendid campaign 
in behalf of commodious headquarters 
for our young men has called special 
attention likewise to the claims of our 
young women for a modern Y. W. C. A. 
building. Such a building is elsewhere 
considered as great a necessity as one 
for the young men. Do our young men 
need physical exercise? So do our 
young women. Are classes of instruc- 
tion more valuable for young men seek- 
ing a livelihood than for young women 
who are also seeking employment? Are 
the social needs of young men more to 
be considered than those of young wo- 
men? Our young men come to Hono- 
lulu as strangers, away from home. So 
do many of our young women. There 
are pitfalls for our young men, espe- 
cially in Honolulu. We regret to say 
that the same is true for our young 
women. The whole community will get 
an uplift if our young men are provid- 
ed with facilities for wholesome recre- 
ation and companionship. Not unless 
our young women get an equivalent up- 
lift, however. 

& 
A Modern Institution. 

Well, we have a Y. W. C. A. already. 
Yes, and we are grateful for what we 
have in that line. But is it enough? 
Does it adequately meet the needs of 
our young women? Can those needs 


be adequately. met until we have a 
building adapted to modern conditions 
and so equipped as to furnish the nat- 
ural center for the physical, social, and 
spiritual development of our increasing 
contingent of young women? Hono- 
lulu is growing rapidly. Its future is 
to depend largely on our young people. 
The facilities soon to be offered to our 
young men in the proposed Y. M. C, A. 
building will help to compact them and 
to turn their activity and enthusiasm 
inte channels of municipal advantage. 
But what is to-be done for our young 
women? They are as vital to the fu- 
ture of our city as our young men; and 
they need adequate facilities to bring 
them together, and to develop possibil- 
ities among them such as can be se- 
cured best only in an accessible, amply 
equipped, modern institution that shall 
be a worthy companion to the forth- 
coming Y. M. C. A. building. 


& 


More Than a Vision. 

We believe that in good time a cen- 
tral Y. W. C. A. building will be erect- 
ed in this city that will be an honor to 
the generosity of our citizens. The 
time may not be ripe for it yet. The 
want is real enough even now. But it 
may be well to wait awhile. That is, 
before any concerted plan is pushed to 
procure the necessary land and funds. 
Meanwhile it is a good thing for us to 
be thinking about it. Such good causes 
oftentimes get their initial impetus 
through the generosity of a_ sin- 
gle individual. Visions become real- 
ities very easily. Some day we shall 
have the great satisfaction of chron- 
icling the gift of a splendid site for a 
$100,000 Y. W. C. A., or the initial gift 
by someone of $25,000 toward a Y. W. 
C. A. building. Honolulu is not a city 
to be behind-hand in such a vital enter- 
prise as this. Let our College Club 
have an afternoon sometime on: What 
Is Being Done for Young Women in 
Our Progressive Cities? Let our Chris- 
tian women look the field over and 
realize the need. Let some mother who 
wants to do for young womanhood the 
best that can be done through an amply 
equipped Y. W. C. A. begin the agita- 
tion In a quiet way. We may not be 
quite ready to start any subscription 


lists yet, but it is high time we began 
thinking about the matter, and none too 
soon to begin talking about it. 

Pad 
That Mandolin. 


The Seribe has looked in vain for any 
appearance of that mandolin in his 
Corner. Oh, no; he does not want it 
for himself, for he wouldn’t know what 
to do with it except to give it to a hard- 
working Hawauan pastor, musically in- 
clined, who knows how to make a dumb 
thing speak, and would get great com- 
fort from a mandolin, as many another 
would from a piano, at the close of the 
day’s work. Besides, owing to an acci- 
dent. this Hawaiian minister is partial- 
ly blind. He loves books, which he 
reads in English, but his eyesight lim- 
its him in these directions, and a man- 
dolin would help to while away some 
weary hours. He is a faithful preacher 
and pastor, and there is no danger that 
a mandolin would spoil him. If anyone 
thinks it would, why, then, let him sub- 
stitute a violin. Our friend can play 
that, too. Only let him have some mus- 
ical instrument to delight his soul, as 
the Psalmist delighted himself on a 
stringed instrument. Who will spare 
a mandolin or guitar or violin or a 
small organ? What a joy would be 
added to his home by such a gift! 

at 


Riches Of Their Liberality. 

Our Hawaiian churches are certainly 
first kin to the churches of Macedonia, 
whose contributions so won the ap- 
plause of Paul in his report to the Co- 
rinthian church. ‘“‘Though they were 
tried by many a trouble, their over- 
flowing happiness, and even their deep 
poverty, resulted in a flood of generos- 
ity.’’? Twentieth Century Version. 

One of the most significant features 
at the meeting of the Oahu Association 
at Waianae was the report of the acting 
pastor of that church that they had 
raised over $800 among themselves for 
the building of a new meeting-house. 
The patient self-denial of these people 
touched the hearts of their visiting 
brethren, and nearly $200 was added to 
the fund. It was gladly given. There 
was the same note of overflowing happi- 
ness that once stirred the apostolic 
Christians. 
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Such readiness to help forward ‘a 
good work deserves hearty cooperation 
from others. The proposed building 
will cost from $1,500 to $1,800. It is 
greatly needed. The old building has 
served its day, and is rapidly decaying. 
Where people are so forward to help 
themselves they should receive the help- 
ing hand. 

The acting pastor, Rev. M. K. Naku- 
ina, under whose efficient leadership the 
Waianae Church has been invigorated 
into new life, will be glad to acknowl- 
edge any gifts for this worthy object. 

& 
A Courteous Protest. 

It is to be hoped that there is to be in 
this Territory no strife of denomina- 
tionalism. The Union churches have 
always been broad gauge in their fel- 
lowship, including in their membership 
representatives of all Protestant denom- 
inations. These churches have wisely 
and amply served the communities in 
which they have been placed, and have 
been a pronounced factor in nurturing 
Christian unity. They have been hos- 
pitable to clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, and have extended the courtesy 
of their pulpits to the official represent- 
atives of churches that would never 
think of reciprocating such courtesy. 
Such Christian hospitality has commen- 
ded itself to our churches as fitting and 
worthy. Our Kauai churches in recent 
months have been specially gracious in 
their courtesies to Bishop Restarick and 
his Episcopalian clergy. The commonly 
reported plan, however, to take advan- 
tage of these courtesies in establishing 
an Episcopalian Church on Kauai was 
brought to the attention of the Kauai 
Association at its recent meeting at Ko- 
loa in the report of the Delegate of one 
of our churches. 

That report set forth the conviction 
that the courtesies that were being ex- 
tended were already proving a menace 
to the interests of the church extending 
them, and that the proposed plan to es- 
tablish an Episcopalian Church was 
sure to bring dissension and division. 
The special committee appointed to 
voice the policy of the Association in 
this matter reported as follows: 

‘*1. We heartily approve of the 
courtesy of those of our pastors who 
have extended the occasional use of 


their houses of worship to our brethren 
of the Episcopalian ministry. We are 
convinced that such courtesies, when 
mutually extended, would do much to 
unify believers of every name. 

“2. The practice of our churches in 
the past has been such as to guarantee 
the continuance of such courtesies, and 
this fact is a sufficient consideration 
why the introduction of other churches 
in this limited field should be deplored. 

‘*3. Accordingly we learn with sor- 
row of the proposed plan to establish 
an Episcopalian Church on this Island. 
In the interests of the churches already 
occupying this field, and in behalf of 
Christian unity, and of Christian effi- 
ciency, we hereby record our protest 
against this plan, believing that it will 
only breed division and harm to the 
eause of Christ.”’ 

This report was adopted by the unan- 
imous vote of the Association, and di- 
rected to be read in all the churches. 


lowers, men, women, and children, to 
dedicate for Christian worship the nice 
Ititle church just completed. 

Besides the Koloa believers there 
were present Rev. M. Tsuji of Lihue, 
several of the Lihue Japanese Chris- 
tians, and fifteen or sixteen of the Li- 
hue Japanese Sunday School children, 
who rendered a beautiful service of 
song. There were also present repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese of Lawai and 
Makaweli, and by invitation sixteen or 
seventeen Hawaiian pastors and dele- 
gates from the Kauai Island Associa- 
tion, then in session at Koloa. 

The singing of a hymn was followed 
by Bible reading by Mr. Tsuji, a dedi- 
eatory prayer by Mr. Kotani, and a fit- 
ting sermon by Mr. Okumura of Hono- 
lulu. The greetings and congratula- 
tions of the Hawaiian churches were 
given in a short and fitting address by 
Mr. Nakuina, interpreted into the Jap- 
anese language by Mr. Gulick. 


KOLOA JAPANESE CHURCH. 


DEDICATION 


OF THE NEW KOLOA JAPANESE 
CHURCH. 


Sabbath, Oct. 24th, was a day of 
great joy to a portion of the Japanese 
residents. of Koloa. 

At 2 P. M. there met under the lead- 
ership of the evangelist, Mr. H. Ko- 
tani, a most lively company of his fol- 


This attractive little church 


building is in large degree due to most 


Wey; 


substantial aid from Christian friends 
both upon the Koloa Plantation and in 
the community, and the prosperity of 


the work of the evangelist among: his 
countrymen, is in good measure due to 
the moral and spiritual aid of resident 
Christian brethren. Oy HAG 
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Central Union News 


A. A. EBERSOLE 


An Old-Fashioned Bazaar. 

While the men of the church were all 
‘absorbed this past month in the now 
famous Y. M. C. A. building campaign, 
the ladies have been just as busily en- 
gaged preparing for the Bazaar to be 
held in the Parish House and the Par- 
ish House grounds on Saturday, No- 
vember 6. 

It has been a long time since so large 
a number of the ladies of Central Union 
were united in one movement as there 
have been in the preparations now all 
but completed for this Bazaar. 

The following list of committees in- 
dicates something of the scope of the 
work and the amount of material that 
is being collected for this sale: 

Faney Work—Mrs. Z. K. Myers, 
chairman. 

Dolls—Mrs. E. W. Peterson, chair- 
man. 

Plain Sewing—Mrs. W. O. Atwater, 
chairman. 

Children’s Table—Mrs. H. E. Web- 
setr, chairman. 


Deleatessen—Mrs. R. C. Brown, 
chairman. 
Lemonade—Mrs. F. C. Atherton, 
chairman. 


Candy—Mrs. J. A. Gilman, chairman. 

Coffee and Tea—Mrs. G. F. Bush, 
chairman. 

Iee Cream—Mrs. C. 
chairman. 

Cake—Miss J. S. Parke, chairman. 

Curios—Miss Agnes Alexander, chair- 
man. 

The ladies have several matters of 
vital importance which they hope to ac- 
complish with the proceeds of the sale, 
and incidentally, but by no means the 
least valuable result of the Bazaar, as 
already intimated, will be the deeper, 
more general interest in the Church on 
the part of a large number of ladies, 
members as well as non-members of the 
Church. 


H. Atherton, 


od 


The Little Folks at Work. 
The pride of Central Union is its 
Sunbeam Class—the Kindergarten De- 


partment of our Bible School. Since 
the completion of the Parish House this 
class has grown in numbers and inter- 
est until now it is a sight worth coming 
to see any Sunday morning—nearly a 
hundred of these little ‘‘Sunbeams”’ 
taking part in the various concert exer- 
cises and joining in their sweet songs. 

While Mrs. Walker was still in 
charge, the class began to collect a fund 
to endow a bed at the new Children’s 
Hospital. Mrs. Royal D. Mead, who 
succeeded Mrs. Walker as Superinten- 
dent, when the latter moved to Maui, 
took up the matter enthusiastically and 
recently launched a sale of ‘‘Sunbeam 
Stamps’’ to complete the fund. These 
stamps are being sold at 2 cents each to 
the merchants, to place upon all pack- 
ages sent out between now and Christ- 
mas, and to everyone who will buy 
them to put on their letters. 

The amount needed to endow a free 
bed is $500.00. All but about $50.00 is 
now secured, and the stamps are still 
selling. The plan to have a “‘Sunbeam 
Bed’’ at the Hospital, where needy chil- 
dren can receive, free of cost, the best 
of care and medical treatment, met 
with popular favor, and the little tots 
of the Sunbeam Class have been taught 
a splendid object lesson in true charity. 

Mrs. Mead, the Superintendent, who 
has, of course, been the leading spirit 
in the movement, insists that the chief 
eredit for the success of the sale is due 
to Mrs. W. H. Babbitt, Mrs. W. C. Hob- 
dy, and Mrs. Chas. 8. Weight, who are 
giving her such generous assistance. 


Ms 


The Woman’s Board. 


The new year is starting most prom- 
isingly with the always energetic Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions. All its depart- 
ments are now completely  officered, 
Miss Julia A. E. Gulick, for many years 
a missionary in Japan, having been se- 
cured to take charge of the Japanese 
work. 

Not only has the Board added $200 to 
last year’s appropriation for its Japan- 
ese work, but shows its faith in the gen- 
erosity of its friends and supporters by 
voting the Hawaiian, Chinese and Jap- 
anese departments each fifty dollars ad- 
ditional, to be used as seems best to the 
ladies in charge of these departments. 


Two intersting meetings have been 
held. At the September meeting Mrs. 
Paul Super presented an excellent 
Study of Missions in Turkey, and at 
the October meeting Missions in Alge- 
ria were studied with Mrs. E. B. Wa- 
terhouse as leader. And the program 
as outlined for the year promises many 
equally good things during coming 
months. 

& 
Missionaries En Route. 

Searcely a week passes without some 
of our American Board Missionaries, 
either on their way home to the main- 
land or returning to the field after a 
furlough, stopping for a day at least at 
Honolulu. An increasing number of 
them plan their trip so as to stay here 
between steamers, which usually gives 
them from a week to ten days with us. 

We enjoyed very much recently the 
visit of Mrs. H. B. Newell and Miss 
Olive Hoyt, who were returning to their 
work in Japan, and Miss Rosamond 
Bates, a recent graduate of Vassar, on 
her first journey, to take up work in 
the same field. These ladies all spoke 
at the mid-week service on Oct. 13, and 
Miss Hoyt and Miss Bates again at the 
Christian Endeavor meeting Sunday 
evening, Oct. 17. It did us good just to 
know them and to hear them tell about 
their work and plans was a real in- 
spiration. 

a 
A Unique Social. 

The first social of the church year, 
Thursday evening, Oct. 14, can be pro- 
nounced an unqualified success, thanks 
to Rev. and Mrs. John Erdman, who 
planned it and had charge of the pro- 
gram that evening. The attendance 
was larger than usual and the unique- 
ness of entertainment provided made 
everyone enjoy the evening. Once 
again we saw the great advantage of 
having two places to bring into use at 
such a time. While people were gath- 
ering in the Sunday School room and 
listening to a delightful musical pro- 
gram, the Parish House was_ being 
transformed into a miniature theatre. 
Upon adjourning there the guests were 
each handed blank programs and pen- 
cils and invited to participate in a 
guessing contest. Various well-known 
(Continued on Page 22). 
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“> Men Working for Men Se 


PAUL SUPER 


The Y. M. C. A. Building Campaign. 

Again Honolulu has established a ree- 
ord. The recent campaign for funds to 
erect a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building was put through in ree- 
ord time for a small city, the sum of 
$137,000 being raised in five and one- 
half days. When this sum was. se- 
cured the mark of $100,000 set as the 
object of the campaign had been so far 
passed that the committee voted to dis- 
continue the active solicitation of funds. 
Several of those who had already been 
spoken to about subscriptions respond- 
ed after the close of the active solicita- 
tion, and the amount received has now 
reached about $144,000, in addition to 
Mr. ©. M. Cooke’s $50,000 gift. 

This sum will give the Association the 
finest Y. M. C. A. building of any town 
in the world having a population any- 
thing like the population of Honolulu, 
so both in the amount of money raised 
and the time in which it was raised, 
Honolulu holds the world’s record for 
cities of its class. The response was 
generous, not only from men of large 
means but from people in ordinary cir- 
cumstances as well. This is indicated 
by the fact that the total number of 
subseriptions runs over 1,000, making 
this building a demonstration of the in- 
terest of the community and not of only 
afew men. This is as it should be, and 
more and more the Association should 
stand as the embodiment of the interest 
of the whole population in the breadth 
of its sympathies and work. Its ulti- 
mate plans include the whole commu- 
nity, and a work of this breadth can 
only be developed by a response from 
the entire community. 

The directors have decided to turn 
the entire matter of choosing the archi- 
teet and building the building over to 
a committee of five men. The chair- 
man of this committee will be Mr. T. C. 
Davies, whose selection for this posi- 
tion will satisfy all subscribers that the 
money will be well expended, Mr. Da- 
vies combining technical training, bus- 
iness insight and thorough interest in 


the Association. Four other men will 
be chosen as his associates, they repre- 
senting both the Board of Directors of 
the Association and the community at 
large. 

The matter of site is being gone into 
very thoroughly and all opinions heard. 
The site that has been most favorably 
considered is the one mauka of the old 
Y. M. C. A. building, including the Li- 
brary corner. The Site Committee of 
the Association and the Library Board 
are discussing an arrangement whereby 
the Association can secure the Library 
property. If this deal goes through, the 
site chosen is practically ideal, and will 
make this corner a handsome one, as 
well as serving the ends of the Associa- 
tion, better, possibly, than any other 
site that has been mentioned. It is 
nearer to the business center, provides 
sufficient land, and is of sufficient depth 
to accommodate the most economical 
form of Association building — one 
about half again as long as it is wide. 
It will also provide for something in the 
form of a patio, or palm court, in the 
rear. 

The campaign was unique in the 
manner in which it united many ele- 
ments of the Honolulu population in 
the securing of a desired end, and will 
result in a stronger community spirit 
than has ever been manifested in the 
city. The phrase ‘‘Honolulu United’’ 
appealed to the citizens, and has _ be- 
come something of a city watchword, 
which will result in great benefit, not 
only to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, which was so fortunate to hit 
upon this watchword, but to the city 
and Territory as a whole. Honolulu 
divided can do some things, but ‘‘Hono- 
lulu United’’ can accomplish any end 
it sets for itself. 

Especial credit is due to ex-Governor 
George R. Carter for the excellent serv- 
ices he rendered as chairman of the 
campaign. His resourcefulness, energy 
and enthusiasm told at every point. Mr. 
F. E. Steere, as chairman of the Young 
Business Men’s Committee, put the 


work assigned to him through in good 
shape. The younger members of the 
Association, organized as the Hustlers 
and Rustlers, brought in a number of 
subscriptions, working under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Hand. 

After the campaign the Executive 
Committee presented the general secre- 
tary of the Association with a beautiful 
solid silver tea service, while the direct- 
ors of the Association have provided a 
handsome present for Rey. A. A. Eber- 
sole, whose services as Associate Secre- 
tary in charge of the campaign were so 
valuable as to have been considered 
practically indispensable. 

The Association is very happy over 
the outcome of the campaign, and sings 
with a full heart ‘‘Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow.’’ 


& 


THE ADVANCE ALONG THE 
LINES. 


It is encouraging to note that while 
much of the time of some of the Asso- 
ciation officers has been given to the 
building campaign, the work in the old 
building has not suffered, but reached a 
point both in numbers and efficiency 
surpassing any previous record. 175 
new members were elected at the di- 
rectors’ meeting Tuesday night, Oct. 
26 bringing the Association member- 
ship well beyond the 600 mark, while in 
the Educational Department 163 stu- 
dents have been enrolled, making a to- 
tal enrollment in all classes of 202, as _ 
some of the men are taking two sub- 
jects. As one passes from room to room 
and sees scores of students at work 
studying English and arithmetic, book- 
keeping, shorthand, mechanical draw- 
ing, penmanship, geography, ete., one 
realizes the important place the Asso- 
ciation holds in the city and the great 
usefulness that will be its privilege 
when it is provided with quarters ade- 
quate to the needs of the young men. 
The new feature of the educational 
work this year is a class in English and 
arithmetic for the conductors working 
at night on the Rapid Transit, these 
men coming in the afternoon forming a 
special class. The physical work is tak- 
ing a good hold, the young men’s class, 
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I offer no apology for pressing on the 
readers of Tun F'rinnp the claim of the 
Hawaiian race for protection against 
the caterpillars of civilization — the 


liquor sellers. The case is pitiful and 
the claim is very strong. 

The moral influence of the mission- 
ary element has always been opposed 
to the liquor business in the Islands, 
and all the organized work of rescue 
for the stricken and the fallen has 
come from that source. Better Chris- 
tianity was never exercised upon bet- 
ter native material in any country. 


The Heel and the Caterpillar. 


But there is only one way to exert 
moral influence on a caterpillar. With 
your heel. Step on it squarely and firm- 
ly, or it will eat straight across the 
field. There is not one retail drink- 
seller in Hawaii who will admit that 
he owes even one thought to any in- 
terest but his own in the matter, or 
has any responsibility at all as to what 
may come of it when he makes a sale. 
Any wholesale liquor dealer in the Isl- 
ands, barring two or three, would 
cheerfully sell a jug of ‘‘Dago Red’’ to 
any native, not too drunk, of lawful 
age, in lawful hours, with full knowl- 
edge that, in all human probability, the 
transaction meant a night of wild de- 
baueh for women and children, with 
certain woe to follow, and everything 
on razor edge for crime. 

Actively or passively to authorize the 
continuance of the manufacture and 


' sale of alcoholic beverages, in the Ter- 


ritory, is to be consenting to the ruin 
and the death of hundreds who are in- 
capable of taking care of themselves, 
as against the lure and the collateral 
effects of alcoholic drink. 


Where the Wreckage Is Seen. 


If the ruin spent itself on the souls 
and bodies of the men who buy, the 
natives might be classed with whites, 
as fair game for the saloon. (1 am 
making no plea here for white people.) 
But the men bear the least of the brunt. 
The wreckage is mostly women and 
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children, cheated, ‘thwarted, ham- 
strung, in the race of life. 

This article is not about pity, but jus- 
tice. These natives are a valid mission- 
ary liability. Having called them to 
come with us into the light and liberty 
of Christianity, we dare not throw up 
the job because’ we find it hard. 

Missionary advice has been of the 
best, and missionary example reagon- 
ably good. But the liquor dealer has 
us beaten in the race for native life 
against the poison of the drink. Ad- 
vice, example, preaching, praying, fail 
in competition with the licensed liquor 
business. 

Exactly the same thing has happened 
in the tremendous century of endeavor 
to build up a sober, white citizenship on 
the mainland while legalizing the busi- 
ness of intoxication. 


The Trail of the Fire. 


Straight through the hundred years 
of temperance crusading, church revi- 
vals, lodges, punishments, the drink, 
per capita, increased. The teaching in 
good homes and schools, the good re- 
solves of the penitent, the pride of pow- 
er, the shame of failure, the fear of loss 
or law or ridicule, the love of wife or 
child,—all these, working together and 
working all the time, have lost to the 
brewery, the distillery, the liquor store, 
and the saloon. 

This does not prove the various lines 
of effort vain, during the century. 
Great gain was made to the camp of 
total abstainers. But the gains were 
almost entirely in what is called the 
‘“‘middle class’’—the striving, aspiring, 
accomplishing section of society that 
thinks and works and saves and pays. 
The idle, aimless rich, the shiftless poor 
and the vicious settle lower and lower 
in the trough of the dead sea of drink, 
while the crowding of great populations 
into cities tends to multiply the pota- 
tions of the moderate. 

It was only when the south wind of 
prohibition began to blow, among the 
States, that the consumption showed a 
decrease. And now the bloody cash 


account of ‘‘the trade’’ is being eut by 
millions annually. 


The Inference. 


The inference is compulsory. Moral 
suasion, physiological instruction, eco- 
nomic enlightenment, and the appeal of 
religion—with a legalized and protect- 
ed liquor traffic—spell defeat, or in- 
significant gains. 

Not to destroy the liquor traffic is to 
abandon the neediest of men and run 
away from the eall of tortured women 
and children. . 


The Blackmail of the Weak. 


How then shall we compass the de- 
struction of the destroyer? Manifest- 
ly by refusing, in the first place, the 
public’s share of the blackmail of the 
weak. The community that licenses the 
liquor traffic says, in effect, to the most 
relentless cruelty that ever organized to 
prey on human life and labor, from the 
cradle to the grave: ‘‘Haul down the 
poor; trip the unwary; rob the help- 
less; break the weak; inflame the vi- 
cious; poison the unborn. This is your 
game preserve. In God we trust!”’ 


But to spurn the license blood-mon- 
ey, and refuse consent to the head-hun- 
ters, heart-hunters, hope-hunters, home- 
hunters, will only square us morally, as’ 
to the local lability,—a step most wor- 
thy and most necessary ; it will not meet 
the gravity of the case, nor give us quit- 
tance of the fact or fault of the busi- 
ness. 


Laughing at the Public. 


Present conditions prove this clearly 
and sadly. The wave of temperance 
reform from the mainland has reached 
the islands, and abundant prohibition 
sentiment has developed here to put the 
licensees in goose-pimples of terror for 
their investments. An honest, able li- 
Licensing Board compels a wholesome 
fear of law and public sentiment. But 
the brewer and the ‘‘swipes’’ distiller 
vie to nullify the better will. 

Evidence increases daily, showing a 
strong and wide-extending campaign of 
““swipes’’—production from the waste 
fruits and refuse vegetables of the 
many hiding-places in the mountains. 

The local constabulary simply and 
promptly “‘gives it up.’’ The ‘‘swipes’’ 
organization holds the dark corners of 
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the Territory in its dirty hands, and ef- 
fectually balks the legislative purpose 
of the Territory. 

We must get help from Congress, or 
confess ourselves adrift upon a flood of 
beer and ‘‘swipes.’’ 


The Pen Is Your Sword. 


The Johnson bill, now pending in the 
United States Senate, has been twice 
published in Tor FRIEND, with a re- 
quest for letters to members of Con- 
egress urging its passage. My last word 
to readers of THE FRIEND, before leav- 
ing to enlist the National conventions 
of temperance leaders in the bill, is to 
entreat their aid in the most hopeful 
line of effort for a better chance of so- 
ber manhood and happy homes in Ha- 
wail. 

Write a personal letter to some mem- 
ber of Congress, earnestly requesting 
his active support of Senate Bill 1862. 

If you are not personally acquainted 
with any Senator or representative, and 
if no well-known name of any comes to 
your mind at the moment, write to one 
of these Senators: M. N. Johnson, H. C. 
Lodge, J. P. Dolliver, W. M. Crane, M. 
E. Clapp, J. H. Gallinger, J. W. Bailey, 
R. M. La Follette, W. P. Dillingham, 
(postoffice address, ‘‘Senate, Washing- 
‘ton, D. C.’’), or to one of these Repre- 
sentatives: F’. H. Gillette, S. W. MeCall, 
F. M. Nye, W. S. Bennet, W. P. Brown- 
low. W. Gardner, Chas. F. Seott, (post- 
office address, ‘‘House, Washington, 
DG) 


Get your friends to write. 
& 


THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES. 


Published by Ginn & Co. 


In this series of five moderate-sized 
volumes we find an entirely new meth- 
od of presenting the functions of the 
human body. Instead of giving the 
chief place to the technical details of 
anatomy, the emphasis is laid on the 
importance of maintaining the efficien- 
ey of mind and body; and the methods 
of attaining this end are presented in 
clear and attractive language, and by 
conerete examples. The purpose 
throughout is to prepare the minds of 
the young for the needs of every-day 
life; and the understanding of these 
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in ‘‘Town and City,’’ in its relations to 
the community as a whole; in “‘Body 
at Work,’’ in its effects on the bodily 
organs; and finally, in ‘‘Control of 
Body and Mind,”’ the power of alcohol 
and narcotics to damage the nervous 
system and destroy character is consid- 
ered. Throughout the series the fund- 
amental facts relating to health are pre- 
The series was outlined by Dr. Lu-|sented in such a way that young people 
ther Halsey Gulick, the volume “on ‘reading the books become deeply inter- 
‘Emergencies’? being written by his| ested in the problems, and seek to fol- 
wife, Mrs. Charlotte Vetter Gulick, and|low the methods suggested. Though 
the remaining four volumes by his sis-| designed for children, the facts are 
ter, Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett. presented so clearly and in such accord 
Good Wealth: with the recent investigations of s¢i- 
ence, that older readers onee taking 

The first book of the series, “Good ‘them up find it hard to lay them elas 


Health,” tells the young reader how to care; , 1 eae he 
for the eyes, ears, teeth, and skin, and how | Without careful perusal. We here have 


to get impure air out of a room and pure a Series of books of unusual interest, 
air in, why he should go to bed early and| setting a new standard for works of 
regularly, and how to perform these duties | this eharacter. 

intelligently. 


problems is facilitated by well-chosen 
illustrations. Attention is ealled to 
those things that involve the child’s 
own action; and though prepared for 
young readers, the scientific accuracy 
of the facts presented has been care- 
fully guarded. Many of the authori- 
ties have been given in biblographical 
lists. 


} 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


Emergencies. 


The second book, “Emergencies,” teaches 
what to do in cases of accident and espe- 
cially how to avoid them. Some of the dis- 
tinctive features of the book are: the new 
and best method of artificial respiration, so 
simple that children can use it in rescuing 
one from drowning; the water treatment of 
burns until the doctor comes; the impor-| 
tance of shutting doors and windows in case 
of fire, so as to stop draughts; and the need 
of familiarizing children with the use of an- 
tiseptics. 


The ideal of education the world over 
‘is the same,—the development of each 
individual in every school-room to the 
greatest possible efficiency so that each 
may give effective service throughout 
life. 


Equality of Opportunity. 


Great undeveloped resources abountl 
/in every land and clime. In no land 
'perhaps is this more true than in the 
United States. And of all the unde- 


In Town and City. 


In “Town and City,” children are taught 
the importance of clean water, clean streets, 


and et dea and a haaaae from over-| veloped resources of every nation, 
-rowde 3 & 7 = | : 
xe as hs Caled aia contagion, esPe- | there is one more valuable than all oth- 
clally © Uu : SIS. | . + . « 

3 'ers which nature provides, one which if 


The Body at Work. developed carefully will bring the great- 

“The Body at Work” tells about cireula- | ¢St return and which if undeveloped 

tion and digestion, and how each bodily | Often brings the greatest distress, This 

function may be kept in healthy action. | Shee pheno oe: resource is the bie 

: |ple themselves, far more important than 

Control of Body and Mind. _ She resources of the soil, or te other of 
The last of the series, “Control of Body & 


pp REG aR SA. p nature's gifts. The development of the 

and Mind,” gives instruction in the use of | 3 ; . 
s |people of any country, and particularly — 

the senses and the nervous system. “The tee : ae I ly 


‘ Ly of those commonly considered lowest 7 
relation of health to efficiency and mental | tt : cl 1 a it coe Nor a Si 
: i A > social scale . : 
clearness,” the influences from worry, fear, | “7% SOC scale, the nesiee an 
fortunate, is of first importanee. These 


anger, hope, and joy upon the circulation | ¥ ‘ “4 
and digestion, control of one’s self by means | latter are often the very foundation Ot 
of attention, choice, and habit, are some of |Some of our society, In the study of © 
the subjects discussed, ilife itself we cannot give undue atten- 
In each book the damage wrought ‘tion to certain men or classes of 


by alcohol is discussed. In ‘‘Good ae al The be — 
i eatar S : nk not make a ri or - 
Health,’’ it is considered in its general aS Sa pple ebepsee 
: mp . y,; Well-trained do not make an inte 
relations to health; in ‘‘ Emergencies,’ 


abieri teens ibe < community: the few strong and 
as a factor in injuries and accidents;|not make a healthy community: 
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few honest business men do not make 
an honest community: the few mora’ 
and virtuous do not make a moral and 
a virtuous community. The ideal com- 
munity is not attained unless all are 
well-to-do, well-trained, healthy, hon- 
est, moral and virtuous. Not only the 
few, but the great mass must be brought 
up to the same level if not in all ways, 
at least in some. We have to estimate 
the so-called common people in giving 
an estimate of our civilization. Th 

more a community takes great pride in 
and parades its few, the less it considers 
the middle class and still less the very 
poor. Just as the strength of every 
chain is only the strength of its weakest 
link, so must any state of civilization be 
measured by its weakest factors. 

To estimate a community by the at- 
tainments of the few is to be untrue and 
unAmerican, Every man must be consid- 
ered of as much importance as his fel- 
low, be he rich or poor, strong or feeble, 
skilled or untrained. Equality of op- 
portunity is the watchword of modern 
times. It is not fair to judge of a man’s 
capacity unless he has had the oppor- 
tunity to develop that capacity. To es- 
timate aright we must see men as they 
are, not as we think they ought to be, 
not as we wish they were, not as the 
blind see them, not even as they see 
themselves, but we must estimate them 
in the light of the opportunities they 
have had and the way they have met 
those opportunities. Results alone could 
never determine a man’s capacity. 

Now the application to the school. A 
school is effective not as it develops the 
few, not as it brings out an occasional 
star pupil who takes all the prizes and 
is the delight and pride of his teacher 
not as it develops those who are eager 
to learn, not as it sends on a few to 
college, but its real effectiveness lies in 
its development of the whole body ot 
pupils and more particularly of those 
who seem hopeless as pupils. It is effec- 
tive as it develops the pupil who does 
not care to learn, who has no enthu- 
siasm, who cares far more for footba 
or marbles than for arithmetic. A school 
1s effective as it develops those who have 
no hope of going to college, and ever 
of those who have no particular hope 
or ambition in life, those who are con- 
tent simply to let the sun shine anc 
whose highest idea seems to be to let 
each day pass by with as little effort as 
possible. Thus the school is effective 
that brings out the best in the boys anc 
girls. How diversified are the class that 
confronts a teacher! The sons and 
daughters of the educated, the refined, 


the 
the 


well-to-do, the healthy, the moral, 
virtuous, and for their class-mates 
the children of the ignorant, the poor, 
the teeble in mind and the feeble in 
Bedy, the immoral, the depraved, and 
all the various grades between Now 
the true test of efficiency is not how th- 
school teaches the former class, but the 
real test is whether it trains the child of 
the ignorant to be studious, whether it 
makes he son of the poor man capable 
of becoming well-to-do, whether it 
strengthens the body and mind of the 
weak, whether it inculcates honesty in 
the children of the dishonest, whether it 
develops virtue and morality in the chil- 
dren of the debased and the outcast. Nc 
teacher will be effective until he recog- 
nizes that the most ragged, dirty, and 
ignorant child of his worthless neighbo: 
has just as good a right to the best edu- 
cation the school affords as his own ch‘! 
or the child of the richest patron of the 


The Teacher’s Responsibility. 


school. I know that we shall all say 
that we do not neglect any pupil in the 
school. But I fear the Principal often 
hears his teachers confess that time spent 
upon certain pupils is wasted, that the 
class suffers, that certain pupils can 
never learn and that it does not pay t’ 
try longer with them. What shall I do 
with the pupil who wont study? What 
can I do with the pupil who will not pay 
attention? What can I do with that 
boy for nothing can penetrate his head? 
So and so will not study and I can’t af- 
ford to spend more time on him- How 
often the Principal hears these sayings, 
how often he feels these thoughts him- 
self! But it is only as the teacher gets 
away from such thoughts and sees tre- 
mendous possibilities in every chil” 
sees the soul of every pupil that must be 
saved, realizes that every mind in the 
room is as precious in the sight of God 
as every other, only as these thoughts 
grow and become a part of a teacher 
can he become efficient as he ought. 
How many teachers go into teaching be- 
cause they can find nothing else to do, 
or because they think it easy, with its 
short terms and long summer, or becattse 
it pays better than something else, or be- 
cause it makes a good stepping stone 
to other situations. So long as teaching 
remains this or a matter of dollars and 
cents, so long will teaching be a farce 
and unproductive of good results. Nay, 
more, unless every teacher has in his or 
her heart a thorough love for the work 
and an abiding love and faith in each 


and every pupil who comes under his 


or her care, unless the teacher can feel 
that each child is as important and fa 
more important perhaps than she her- 
self is or canbe, unless she can see in 
each pupil, black or white, brown or yel- 
low, the possibilities of a great future, 
then it would be far better for such an 
one to leave teaching to the more effi- 
cient workers who possess these quali- 
ties. If every man is the equal of every 
other in the eyes of God, must not every 
man be equal to every other in the eyes 
of the Commonwealth, must not every 
child of man be equal to every other 
child in the eyes of the school? The 
most sacred thing in the Commonwealth 
and to the Commonwealth is the child, 
whether it be my child or yours, the 
child of our most important citizen or 
the child of the ignorant mother of the 
street. Her child may become a leader 
in the State. Within it are the possi- 
bilities of good citizenship and of great 
usefulness. And each untrained ch‘ld 
is a menace to this community. Some of 
our strongest men are those whose 
birth and early training have been with- 
‘out Rope whose childhood seemed de- 
void of promise. Is it not an inspiring 
thought each day as you look over your 
little flock, to feel that somewhere in 
that number, perhaps in the dullest boy 
or girl, perhaps in the poorest scholar 
of all, there is that something which 
shall some day make him or her a far 
greater benefactor to mankind than 
you who are today guiding him? Among 
the children of today are the great men 
and the great women of tomorrow. 
With us teachers lies the responsibility 
of helping these leaders. The measure 
of success of each pupil in our class 
rooms today will be influenced largely 
by tie faithfulnes, with wlr<b we per- 
form our daily tasks. If well, the re- 
sults will be well: if poorly or half- 
heartedly, the little lives entrusted to 
us will be deprived of much of the in- 
spiration that they ought to have had: 
As we do our tasks day by day will de- 
termine largely the future of each pupil 
who comes under us. A tremendous 
responsibility but what a glorious one. 
That is the teachers’ compensation, 


A Teacher’s Day Dream. 


How often I close my eyes and see 
down the future Over 300 Hawaiian 
children placed in our charge. Among 
them are some who are to be the lead- 
ers of the next generation. The in- 
spiration the girls receive will make 
them better wives and mothers, better 
fitted in every way to influence the des- 
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tiny of their race. I see before me in 
the future lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
teachers, merchants, prosperous tarm- 
ers, successful men in all the walks of 
life, but most and best of all 1 see MEN, 
—boys grown into MEN bearing the 
inspiration received at school. kLvyery 
teacher has the right to expect to see 
himself or herself live again, reproduc- 
ed on a higher and better scale in the 
lives of his pupils. Is this optimusm, 
idealism? It certainly 1s, but the teach- 
er from the very nature of his work 1s 
an optimist, an idealist. ‘Lhe dejected, 
the disappointed, the pessimist have no 
place in the list of teachers. Many oc- 
cupy such positions but are not teach- 
ers, but rather a reproach to the name. 
And is not our optimism based on 
reality? Look back over your own 
school-mates and if the time is not too 
recent, you see that the boys and girls 
of yesterday are the men and women ot 
today, men as leaders and women either 
as leaders in thought or co-leaders in 
the home? 

The growth of the mind of a child is 
a most interesting study, and to watch 
this growth, to help it, to bend it to om 
_ifl, to fashion it after our ideal, 1s our 
duty and privilege as teachers. Let ev- 
ery teacher remember, particularly those 
who have to do with the very young or 
very undeveloped that these little people 
probably-have no really abstract or even 
general ideas of the impulses of life, of 
right or wrong, of quality and inequal- 
ity, of justice and injustice. . Never- 
theless the child feels an injustice very 
keenly and this is the beginning of his 
understanding of the. laws of justice. 
The child could not formulate any law 
of equality and yet by its tears, its cries, 
its anger, its actions, it shows that it 


will not endure inequality. Here again 


is the beginning of the awakening ot 
the child. And the teacher must en- 
deavor in every way to guide these ex- 
pressions. of a waking consciousness. 
Carefully must the nourishing be every 
day and day by day. Remember too that 
side by side with the instincts that we 
call good in every child are others de- 
veloping with equal vigor which we call 
bad. Here is where the struggle w 

effort begins in the child. To choose 
becomes a necessity and the power to 
choose aright often requires the greater 
effort. The mother gets obedience from 
her child in various ways, love, surprise, 
persuasion, entreaty, appeal, punish- 
ment. The teacher who takes the moth- 
ers place demands obedience. The child 
is in a new arena. His efforts to obey 
whether inspired by love, fear or both 


jback to health. 
and effort is needed to bring the mii. 


is a constant expenditure of energy. 
Teachers are apt to forget that relaxa- 
tion must come, not only to the body, 
but to the mind and even to the soul. 
Learn patience. Rosseau wrote, “Learn 
to lose time in order to gain patience.’ 


Patience. 


infinite care and patience, we are all 
ready to give to help bring a frail boa, 
lar greater patience 


and soul into right relations. The mind 
and the soul have their countless tena 
encies to be trained, their multitude ot 
thoughts good and bad, their impres- 
sions received from all the senses, the 
watchfulness of the faults in others, the 
imitative quality in every child which 
makes him desire to copy what he sees; 
this daily and hourly receiving new 
grains of life, the thousand various 
minute acts and thoughts all acting up- 
on his character; these must be trained. 
All these are the minutely small things 
and may seem ti ~mportant, bur tiey are 
the dust out of which the solid rock of 
life is made. All these are in the hands 
of the teachers to fashion as they will. 
No teacher can be all the master of all 
of his pupils but he has countless op- 
portunities of sowing seed which will 
spring up in the child-life unseen and 
unknown, but yet become a very impor- 
tant part of the child’s character. Who 
of us can tell what may result from a 
decision, even a half-formed one or one 


'soon broken, made by a child even about 


some trifling matter! It may be the 
first decision or impulse in a long series 
leading to incalculable good; it may be 
the arresting of progress towards un- 
known evil. What we do know is, that 
no act can be done without leaving some 
trace, some influence either for good 
or bad which in its small way forms < 
part of the whole character and so in- 
fluences the destiny of the doer and 
perhaps of others. ‘Our words and ex- 
pressions create ripples of influence 
whose outer cyclings touch the shores 
of eternity.” 


Humility. 

Here is where the humility of the 
teacher’s work enters in and at the same 
time its grandeur. Every child before 
a teacher has a character to be but 
up which will be influenced rightly o° 
wrongly whether we will or not by what 
we say and what we do, that is by what 
we are. Nothing ever brings so much 
real pain to my heart in my school-work 
as the knowledge that a teacher has lost 
control of himself or herself, that the 


face has become flushed with passion 
and the voice tremulous with anger. 
Incalculable harm results from one out- 
burst that weeks of patient endeavor 
cannot fully efface. Of all persons the 
teacher has the least excuse for so loos- 
‘ing control of herself or himself as to 
‘say unkind things or to express thoughts 


that in calmness they would be ashamed 
to express. 


All education aims to develop good 
conduct. And good conduct is not a 
single act, but a sustained series of acts, 
not a result of chance, but of constant 
effort, not of the endeavor of a day, but 
of each day. Daily sustained effort 
finally results in morality and in it ap- 
parently without effort, because endeay- 
or has become a part of our being and 
the natural expression of our lives. 


Firm Kindness. 


We must not expect too much of our 
children. We do not expect men to re- 
member those things which they have 
no time to learn or to think or hear 
about. So we teachers must not los 
patience at the lack of attention, forget- 
fulness, failure of our pupils, but rath: 
study the individual mind of each pupil 
to see how far it could naturally be ex- 
pected to have advanced under all th¢ 
influences of its daily life. How often 
we fail to pay attention where atten- 
tion is due and yet how we blame our 
pupils for their lack of attention. Many 
a time the unkind word chills the per 
tent child or checks a new developmen’ 
in his life. I have never seen a school 
ruled by harshness that did not respond 
better to kindness. Firmness and kind- 
ness go naturally together. I had rather 
take my chances on being too lenient 
than on being too strict. Of this 1 am 
sure that satire, ridicule, open severe 
criticism, have no place in the school- 
room. Frank free conversation between 
the individual pupil and the teacher al- 
ways helps tremendously. An open ap- 
peal can be made to a school but not 
an appeal to an individual before the 
school. Lack of tact on the part of 
the teacher often brings strained rela- 
tions with the pupils. Many a principal - 
has to spend much of his very valuable 
time in smoothing over differences be- 
tween teachers and pupils. I confess 
that my sympathies are usually with the 
pupils and one of the hardest things that 
come to adjust are those differences 
where the sympathy is with the pupil 
and yet for the sake of the school and 
the teacher, the teacher must be sup- 
ported nomnially at least. 
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We must keep the horizon of each 
child broad and yet see that it is limited 
to his comprehension. We must indee* 
point out to each child some point or 
limit, toward which he should strive 
and which he may attain. But we must 
be very careful that the child does not 
get the hought that there is nothing be- 
yond that point or limit. Make him feel 
that the successful attaining of one env, 
brings up another even more desirable. 
The greater the goodness, the greater 
the possibility for increased goodness; 
the nobler the character, the more the 
ways appear in which nobility of char- 
acter can express itself: the better train- 
ed the child the more fields open an: 
the greater the capacity for more ad- 
vanced training. 


The Problem. 


How can the ideals of the teacher be 
realized? First she must become as = 
child herself. She must look at life 
through the eyes of her pupils, but with 
that higher and clearer vision, whict, 
while comprehending fully the child’s 
conception, can place before him an ideal 
a little better than he has already 
known, but still an ideal not too high 
not too remote. To teach successfully. 
the individual pupil must be studie 
and the ideal of each individual pupil 
raised a little. How to get at the ind’- 
vidual pupil is the greatest problem for 
the teacher, for only as the teacher reach- 
es the individual can she hope to help 
him. Only as the teacher learns to know 
her pupils mind, its acquirements, its 
power to acquire more, the rapidity of 
the mind to assimilate, and its natural 
tendencies, can she hope to help train his 
power and lead him in the ways of get- 
ting greater knowledge. It is far less im- 
portant to give the child a mass of infor- 
mation than it is to train the mindto pay 
attention, to concentrate itself upon the 
subject in hand. The mere getting of in- 
formation is unimportant, the real neec 
is the forming of good habits of thought. 
the giving the power to concentrate the 
mind upon a study with the same intent- 
ness that it will listen to the detai!'s of « 
thrilling tale of adventure, and also the 
gaining the habit of constantly express- 
ing itself orally and by written work. 


To arouse enthusiasm in a class, you 
must bring it with you into the class- 
room; the pupils will not supply it, but 
they are very ready to respond. From 
some class-rooms the pupils generally 
emerge with lagging steps and slow; out 
of others with wide-awake enthusiasm. 
All teachers have enthusiasm but all do 


not sustain it day by day. The lack of 
it always reacts upon the pupils. 


The Teacher’s Equipment. 


Self-control, enthusiasm, patience, 
tact and energy, these are the funda- 
mental equipment of all teaching. Join- 
ed to these must be that thorough love 
for the work itself, that deep sympathy 
with child life and child thought, that 
individual acquaintance with each pupil, 
and over and above all that stedfast be- 
lief in the ‘ultimate triumph of each 
child-life over itself and its full devel- 
opment into that ideal we all strive to 
attain. This will need an enthusiasm 
which will sweep all obstacles away or 
make them the instruments of attain- 
ing the desired end. And the end will 
be a body well-trained, a mind well- 
stored, an intellect capable of grasping 
or solving the daily problems of life, 
and finally a character so strong and 
noble that goodness and truth sha"! be 
its natural expression. And to th 
teacher the crowning glory of all witl 
come in having done her part faithfully 
and well. 


Compensation. 


The teacher equipped with self-con- 
trol, enthusiasm, patience, tact, energy 
and love will find her daily task grow 
lighter and her reward greater and 
greater as her pupils begin to come back 
to her and call her blessed among wo- 
men, placing their crowns at her feet, 
because from her they gained that in 
spiration which was uncnsciously given 
during years of patient service in schoo! 
and out. Cast thy bread upn the wa- 
ters, and it shall not return unto yor 
void. The great writer of Ecclesiastes 
speaks with no uncertain sound. An 
the truths of more than two thousand 
years ago are truths today, Success 
may not crown our efforts in each case 
but no effort will be in vain. Time car 
not tell what the final summing up c 
any life of effort will be, but we are all 
building not for those things which are 
temporal but for those which are eter- 
nal. We may not all attain to the great- 
ness of Thomas Arnold,, Henry Bar- 
nard, or Horace Mann, but we can each 
be supreme in our little world in the 
schools where we are daily giving the 
best of our lives. 

PERLEY L. HORNE. 
a 


PROGRESS ON MAUI. 


At times it seems as if all our Maui 
Churches went forward by leaps and 


bounds. This is the case at present in 
Central and West Maui. 

On Oct. 3rd, Kaahumanu Church, 
Wailuku, was packed with a large and 
enthusiastic audience for the installa- 
tion services of Rev. Lincoln B. Kau- 
meheiwa, who for six years had been 
the successful pastor of the Hana 
Church, and after being called to the 
Wailuku field had rapidly worked his 
way into the hearts of the people of the 
whole community. The installation ser- 
vices were full of interest and power. 
The Hawaiian pastors in the vicinity all 
took part, and many came from the old 
“‘apana’’ Churches of Waikapu and 
Kahului. Mr. Dodge preached the ser- 
mon. Mr. Kaumeheiwa preaches at 
Waikapu every other Sunday and at 
Kahului nearly every Sunday evening. 

The women of the Kaahumanu 
Church have been successful in raising 
over $50.00 by a poi and chicken lunch. 
Several gifts have been made the 
Church recently, so that with the mon- 
ey on hand the building has been 
equipped with an acetylene plant. Mrs. 
W. E. Saffery at the October Commun- 
ion presented the Church with a hand- 
some Communion service. 


Church Dedication. 


At Spreckelsville on Oct. 10th, a 
pretty Church was dedicated and the 
ecclesiastical organization with twenty- 
three charter members completed. Mr. 
A. J. Kaleikini has been holding serv- 
ices at the club-house for months, and 
in an incredibly short time succeeded 
with his people in raising in actual cash 
over $425.00. About $450.00 was do- 
nated by the Hawaiian Commercial -& 
Sugar Company, which also furnished 
materials and labor at lowest figures, so 
that an unusually attractive building 
was erected at small cost. 

On the day of organization and dedi- 
cation special trains were run from 
Wailuku and Paia, with the result that 
the Church building could not hold all 
the people who wished to attend. Rev. 
Mr. Waltrip preached a strong sermon 
upon the subject ‘‘ Workers Together 
with God,’’ while Rev. Mr. Turner 
brought the greetings of the sister 
Churches to the new organization. Revs. 
Kaumeheiwa, Nawahine and Dodge had 
other parts in the program, while Hon. 
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H. P. Baldwin presented the keys and 
made some very fitting remarks in Ha- 
waiian to the Church and congregation. 
Mr. A. J. Kaleikini led his people in a 
beautiful service of dedication of the 
building, which service had been print- 
ed in Hawaiian. The present of pulpit 
chairs and communion service by Hon, 
H. P. Baldwin, and a pulpit Bible by 
Mr. Wilham Keanu, complete the equip- 
ment of the Church property. 

Mr. Job K. Manase, the son of Rey. 
H. Manase, has been cordially received 
by the members of the Kahakuloa and 
Honokohau Churches on West Maui, 
and he has begun a ministry that prom- 
ises to be a very fruitful one. 
hard at work in the parish, but gets 


time once a week to come to Wailuku | 


and carry on special studies with the 
Board’s Agent. His predecessor, Rev. 
Geo. M. Kauaulalena, has begun work 
in the Makena district, where the three 
churches have long been vacant because 


of the death of the much-loved Rev. Lu-| 


The old Keokea Church has tak- 
en on a new lease of life under the lead- 
ership of the licentiate, Mr. J. M. K. Ke- 
aoililani. 


The Ministers’ School. 


The Monthly Ministers’ School con- 
tinues to be well attended with about 
twenty ministers, licentiates, and a few 
others, who are leaders in Church work. 
The last meeting was held at Paia, and 
a deep interest in all the work of the 
day was manifested. The sermon out- 
lines by Messrs. Waltrip, Kaleikini and 
Manase were all upon the same text, 
which had been studied by the other 
members before the meeting. For the 
Sunday School department, Rev. Mr. 
Turner spoke upon ‘‘The Third and 
Fourth Missionary Journeys: of St. 
Paul.’’ The theological part of the day 
was in charge of Mr. Dodge, whose top- 
ic was “‘The Use of the Bible in Our 
Theological Study.’’ Rev. Mr. Burn- 
ham presented some excellent studies 
in catechetical instruction. All the 
work of the day, with the exception of 
a single outline, was mimeographed. 
This method of having prospectuses 
printed in both languages, so that per- 
manent reference may be kept by the 
members of the school, make the work 
month by month of lasting value. 


tera. 


He is} 


Ladies’ Aid. 

The ladies of Wailuku Union Church 
held their annual meeting at the Wil- 
liam and Mary Alexander Parsonage 
the first of October, read reports and 
outlined the work forthe coming year. 
The meeting was well attended and en- 
thusiastic. A good balance was in the 
treasury from the previous year, and 
the Secretary’s report showed a lot had 
been accomplished. 

Mrs. Dodge was elected President for 


|the next year, Mrs. E. E. Battelle Vice- 


President, Miss Akiau On Tai Secre- 


[o} ° 
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FRANK S. 


THE TOMO AGAIN. 


You asked me to subscribe for the 
‘“Tomo’’ for my servants. Will it do 
them any good? What is the tone of 
the paper? Of. course it is right you 
should know, so we summon the Tomo 
to the witness stand. What have you 
to say tor yourself, friend Tomo? Give 


‘us a sample of yourself in a language 


we can understand. What, for in- 
stance, was jthe subject matter of your 
leading editorial in September? Thank 
you; the subject of the leading editor- 
lal was 


The Cement Which Unites Americans 
and Japanese in Friendship. 


Recently when the delegation of bus- 
iness men from Japan was welcomed at 
Seattle, representatives of both coun- 
tries, in happy exchange of courtesies, 
declared that nothing should ever be 
allowed to mar the unique historic 
friendship between America and Japan. 
On the other hand, in the opinion of 
Congressmen who recently visited Ha- 
wali, it would be better for the peace of 
the two countries if all the Japanese 
were sent out of Hawai. Recently, also, 
a friend passing through Honolulu said 
to the writer, ‘‘The anti-Japanese agi- 
tators in California declare that the 
conditions in Hawaii are the best con- 
firmation of their arguments.’’ 

This is a subject worthy of our se- 
rious thought. Why should the Japan- 


/Churech work. 


<ts Notes From the Field 


tary and Treasurer, Mrs. D. H. Case 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The above-named officers and Mrs. 
Frank Sommerfeld constituted the 
members of the Executive Committee. 

The meetings for the coming year are 
planned to be divided into literary, so- 
cial and philanthropic. It was voted to 


‘help one or more girls, who wish to at- 


tend the Maunaolu Seminary, and also 
to help in securing supplies and better 
equipment for the Union Church Sun- 
day School, which has developed rapid- 
ly into a flourishing department of the. 
Ri, 3500 
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SCUDDER 


ese of Hawaii become the subject mat- 
ter of anti-Japanese arguments? 

It may be said that people are star- 
tled at the preponderance of the Japan- 
ese population, or, again, that in point, 
of wages, especially in lines of work for 
which the Japanese seem. specially 
adapted, it is difficult or impossible to 
compete with them. 

But the real reason les deeper than 
this. It is a question as to whether the 
Japanese are a people who are capable 
of being assimilated into the national 
life of America. 

When the Japanese, even those who 
have stores open to the street, pay no 
attention to the proprieties of dress, 
but, indifferent to American customs, 
wear clothing which allows the bare 
limbs to be exposed to view, what con- 
clusion must be drawn from that! 


Again, children born here have the 
right to become American citizens. 
Americans can not help wondering 
whether in the Japanese private schools 
anti-American ideals are not being 
taught, and when they see the people 
bringing in such religious customs even 
as dancing at the festival of the dead, 
are not these things the seed of suspi- 
cion lest the Japanese are a people who 
can not be assimilated? 


America is taking in (as food) many 
thousands of emigrants every year. She 
must digest and assimilate them. If 
any portion proves to be a hard, indi- 
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gestible mass, she must spew them out 
of her mouth. Should not the Chinese 
be a warning to us? 

Certain things we regard as natural 
rights, and hence there is a tendency 
on the part of people to insist on hav- 
ing such rights granted. But we should 
remember that the decision of these 
questions rests not with the people, but 
with the representatives of both coun- 
tries; while awaiting the results of 
their diplomacy, we should bear with 
patience the hardships and laugh away 
‘the inconveniences, mingling with the 
people in true friendship. 

Recently, Mr. Miyagawa, speaking on 
the Solution of Japanese and Ameri- 
can Problems, said, ‘‘The realization of 
the brotherhood of both nations is the 
best and most feasible method of bring- 
ing it about.’’ That is a sentiment we 
heartily approve. Brotherhood is the 
marrow of Christianity. That is why 
the American people show this spirit 
first to us, and if we live by this prin- 
ciple, and both countries are bound to- 
gether by the love of God, these trou- 
bles will cease and fifty years hence 
will see us united in happy relations. 
While we can not expect all the Japan- 
ese in Hawaii to become Christians, all 
thoughtful Japanese, personally foster- 
ing this spirit, will have their share in 
the work of cementing Japan and 
America in eternal friendship. 


& 
OAHU ASSOCIATION. 


An interesting feature of the Fall As- 
sociation meeting, held at Waianae, was 
the special ‘‘Lecture Meeting,’’ as the 
Japanese express it, in the Japanese 
schoolhouse. The object of holding 
such a meeting was to show the Japan- 
ese of Waianae that the Hawaiian 
Christians were really interested in 
their welfare, and also to give them 
some further idea of Christianity. 

We had made arrangements before- 
hand with the manager of the planta- 
tion and with the young Japanese 
school teacher to use the Japanese 

school-house. Both of these men were 
| very ready to give us every facility, the 
teacher going so far as to post our no- 
tices in the camps and prepare the 
building for us. 


When the hour of opening arrived, 
the building was well filled; the front 
room with about a hundred and fifty 
Japanese men and children and the rear 
room with some fifty Delegates of the 
Association. The Hawaiian contingent 
formed the choir, singing in their usual 
good style a number of hymns, which 
proved such an attraction that soon the 
room and the veranda filled up with 
other Japanese, who stood throughout 
the whole meeting. 

The meeting was conducted by Mr. 
Erdman, and addresses were made by 
Mr. F. 8. Scudder and Mr. Gulick. The 
attention of the people was excellent, 
the addresses were to the point, and the 
interest aroused was evident. At the 
close of the meeting, Mr. Nakuina, as 
pastor of the Waianae Church, made a 
few remarks in which he expressed the 
interest of his people in the Japanese 
and their desire to open a Sunday 
School for the Japanese children. 

Altogether the meeting was a great 
success and gave a proof of the wonder- 
ful possibilities in our Island work if 
the Christians of various nationalities 
will unite in concerted effort. 

The Hawaiians of the present gener- 
ation who have had the advantage of 
Christian homes are in a position to be- 
come real missionaries to these peoples 
of other lands who as yet do not know 
the blessedness of following Christ. 

The Association meeting as a whole 
was good. Considerable, business was 
transacted in prompt order and with- 
out friction. Two able and helpful ad- 
dresses were given, one by Mr. F. S. 
Seudder on Church Music, showing its 
possibilities ; and one by Mr. H. P. Judd 
on Sunday School teaching. 

At the invitation of the Delegates 
from Kaumakapili Church it was voted 
to hold the April meeting in Honolulu 
in that Church. Js esl 27 


ed 
LETTER FROM PATA. 


In July Rev. Frank Scudder and Mr. 
S. Shimamori of the Japanese Y. M. 
C. A. in Honolulu preached four times 
in our Japanese Church in Paia. The 
average attendance was thirty and the 
meetings were most effectual and highly 
blessed. 


L 


Faithful advice is given by me to the 
countrymen in camps in order to culti- 
vate the habit of cleanliness indoors 
and outdoors for themselves, and to be 
men and women of great civility as 
well as the most industrious laborers 
for plantations. 

About ten young students are study- 
ing English in our night-school. 

Up to the time of ending the sugar 
manufacturing, our Day Nursery had 
many children every day. But after 
finishing that work there are some sev- 
en or eight who are brought by their 
parents at 5 o’clock in the morning and 
go home after 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

We have a social meeting most inter- 
esting, artless and pure once a month, 
but the comers are so few, owing to the 
need of a suitable institution, and this 
institution is highly desirable among 
the Japanese laborers, because their 
want of higher amusements in their cir- 
eles naturally causes bad tendencies, 
both in their habits and circumstances. 


J. FUKUDA. 
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WAILUKU ITEMS. 


Japanese Work. 


The new school year opened with 
much of encouragement. There were 
fifty children present. 

There is a good attendance at Church 
and Sunday School. Usually about fif- 
ty at Sunday School, although it opens 
at 9 o’clock. Many are waiting for the 
door to open at a much earlier hour. 

The evening school for the study of 
English has increased in numbers. At 
present there are sixteen in the class. 
It is held two evenings of each week at 
the Japanese school-house. 


(Continued on Page 22). 
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Is Your Japanese 
Servant a Christian ? 
Let him have THE TOMO 


50c. a year. Every Month. 


The Library Alcove 


ERNEST J. REECE 


On Monuments. 

It is by no means the intention to 
open this department with a topic that 
is sepulchral. True, there are monu- 
ments that are themselves dead and 
that tell the story of sentiments worse 
than dead. Such is the unfinished 
Greek temple whose uncrowned col- 
umns gape to the sky on Calton Hill 
at Edinburgh, silently chiding the city 
for a silly pride which spurned Scot- 
tish aid in erecting a memorial to all 
the Scots. Then there is a class of mon- 
uments which, although they commemo- 
rate momentous lives or events, stand 
unmoved and unresponsive to the 
throbbing world, like lyres with snap- 
ped strings. They look down ma- 
jestically, serene in' their signalizing of 
human achievement — perhaps even 
speak a cold message—but can lend no 
hand. The stately shaft raised to the 
memory of Washington guards the cap- 
itol, but is powerless to see that right- 
eousness is enthroned in its halls. Mon- 
uments of the third order live. They 
tower as the created product of men’s 
struggles and make themselves the in- 
strument of human striving. They may 
be unlovely, as was the signature which 
scrawled itself ungracefully beneath an 
emancipation proclamation. They may 
be unheralded, as was the labor of Mar- 
cus Whitman until, in reply to the 
statesman’s assurance that ‘‘there could 
not be made a wagon road over the 
mountains,’’ the heroic missionary said, 
‘“There is a road, for I have made it.’’ 

It is before these living monuments 
that the twentieth century, small as is 
its regard for the past, feels justified in 
pausing—pausing not so much to re- 
vere as to pray—then to go forth and 
do. In the crater of Haleakala is a great 
flat stone in which all the lines mark- 
ing the topographic divisions of East 
Maui are said to meet. The story is 
told that an engineer’s party being led 
to the spot by a group of natives some 
years back, was stayed from stepping 
upon the rock until the gods of the re- 
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gion could be suitably addressed and 
the taboo removed. The worship ren- 
dered to the stone and the practical ser- 
vice to which it is put are, of course, 
unconnected. Nevertheless, the situa- 
tion suggests certain features of the li- 
brary. As an institution the library be- 
longs to the class of living monuments. 
It has wrought itself out of flesh and 
blood—Aztee and Indian, Chinese and 
Persian, Semite and Egyptian. Every 
course in it is instinet with hfe. Ages 
upon ages men labored to perfect a sys- 
tem of writing, evolving a code of sym- 
bols that began with mere tallying and 
progressed through picture writing, 
ideographs, phonograms, and syllabar- 
ies until a crowning conquest was 
reached in the invention of the alpha- 
bet. The people which finally conceiv- 
ed the idea of analyzing vocal expres- 
sion and representing its elements with 
a limited number of symbols acieved 
no idle triumph, for it was an intellect- 
ual victory—a task to which many 
races had contributed and which could 
be consummated only as men found 
their way out of the mists of supersti- 
tion and ignorance. Only less signal 
was the perfection of the material form 
of the book, as men passed from beads 
and clay cylinders to papyrus and 
parchment scrolls, and in time discard- 
ed all these for the volume made of 
folded paper. Here let it be suggested 
that the monument perhaps lacks its 
capital. We may hope for further per- 
fection in our systems of writing, and 
men have yet to find a form of paper 
that shall assure the record of our civi- 
lization to distant ages. The grandeur 
of the living monument is that it glows. 

One has but to pause with a thought 
of these conquests as he mounts the 
broad steps of the Library of Congress 
or prowls about the dingy British Mu- 
seum, to feel that he is in the presence 
of the most real of monuments. Wam- 
pum, clay prisms, scrolls, books,—all 
lie close to the hearts of men. Human 
effort has produced them. Human 
struggle is recorded in them. Human 
aspiration breathes from them, bidding 
him who came to gaze or to admire or 
to worship, to go forth and bear his 
part. There is no mockery and no cold- 
ness in this monument. Its hand is ex- 
tended and its message thrills. 


In one other respect the library finds 
its counterpart in the sacred Hawaiian 
stone. It is a point of convergence. 
Here the lines of history meet. Divide 
our world as we will—chronologically, 
geographically, racially, mentally,—all 
knowledge assembles itself here. The 
prowess of Babylonian kings as told on 
clay tablets at Nippur, ‘the gems of 
classical thought preserved in medieval 
monasteries, the records of modern dis- 
covery as exhibited in contemporary 
life—all are gathered to build the liv- 
ing monument. 
of departure, but they know no taboo. 

For the personal library the compar- 
ison scarcely holds. Most men live per- 
force in one or two provinces, crossing 
into others as occasion demands or per- 
mits. Their books show it. The untu- 
tored bibliophile runs to bindings and 
first editions; the nature-loving Words- 
worth finds his library in the mountains 
and the woods. Too many of us would 
shift the centre stone to our own prov- 
ince and disturb the equilibrium of the 
universe. What many have builded one 
may not overthrow, however, and the 
great rock stands unendangered, point- 
ed to by all and pointing to all. 

And so the good word monument has 
forsaken the way of many of its com- 
peers. The downward pull affecting so 
large a part of our language, seems to 
have found its resistant. Instead of be- 
ing degraded it has been ennobled. 
From meaning a mere memorial it has 
come to connote human achievement. 
The true monument suggests no longer 
a tomb, but a medium of expanding life. 
And instead of standing as a mere obe- 
lisk, revered and unresponding, it be- 
comes the servant of men. It sums up 
their thought and hopes, and bids them 
build further. This because it has been 
raised not as were the pyramids of old 
by hordes of human _ beings scareely 
more sentient than the swarms of in- 
sects which formed our coral reefs but 
by intelligent human effort directed to- 
ward great ends. 


& 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


“Thanks, grim old Puritans, to you 

Who ‘builded better than ye knew’! 

True, ye were hard and stern, ‘tis said, 

Intolerant and bigoted, 

But one sweet gift is of your giving: 

Thanks, sad old pilgrims, for Tianks- 
giving.” 


They establish a point’ 
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HENRY P. JUDD 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON. 


Lesson 8. Nov. 21. Paul’s Story of 
his life. 2 Cor. 11:22-28; 12:1-10. 

Golden Text—He hath said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
power is made perfect in weakness. 2 
Cor -9: 

Time and Place—Paul founded the 
church in Corinth in A. D. 51-53. He 
wrote the letter from which our lesson 
passage is taken, in the fall of A. D. 57. 
It was written from Macedonia. 

Lesson teaching—A Christian charac- 
acter will express itself in service. 

Outline—(1) Paul’s labors and suf- 
fermes. 2 Cor. 11:22-33. (a) His He- 
brew ancestry (v. 22). (b) His Chris- 
tian ministry (vs. 22-33). 

(2) Paul’s visions and revelations. 
@, Cor) ad2:1-6.) 

(3) Paul’s stake in the flesh. 
7-10.) 


(vs. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Noy. 15, Mon.—2 Cor. 11:21-12:10. 
Glorying in weakness. 

Nov. 16, Tues.—Rom. 5:1-11. Glory- 
ing in tribulations. 

Nov. 17, Wed.—1 Cor. 1 :20-31. Glory- 
ing in the Lord. 

Nov. 18, Thurs.—Rom. 15 :14-21. Glo- 
rying in Christ Jesus. 

Nov. 19, Fri.—Gal. 6:1-18. 
in the cross. 

Nov. 20, Sat.—1 Thess. 2:13-20. Glo- 
rying in converts. 

Nove, 2i) ‘Sun.—2 Cor. 10:1-17. 
’ should glory in the Lord. 


Glorying 


All 


Lesson 9. Nov. 28. 
Denial. Rom. 14:10-21. 

Golden Text—It is good not to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth. 
Rom. 14:21. 

This is a lesson on temperance, the 
ereat American issue today. In studying 
it, it is not enough to read the lesson 
passage. Paul’s other statements of his 
principles should be studied, as_ those 
found in 1 Cor. 10 :23-33; Gal. 5:16-26; 


Paul on Self- 


6:7.8; Eph. 5:1-21. Then these princi- 
ples should be applied to conditions in 
modern hfe. Without this practical ap- 
plication the effectiveness of this 
‘“World’s Temperance Sunday’’ is lost. 

Time and place—In all times and in 
every place. The lesson is universal in 
its scope. 

Lesson teaching—it is one’s duty to 
keep himself at the highest point of ef- 
ficiency, physically, mentally and spiv- 
itually.*® 

Paul’s principles for Christian liv- 
ing. To the Romans he gave three 
practical rules for life. (1) Nothing is 
unclean of itself. (2) The Christian 
should cherish a spirit of love toward 
his fellow men. (3) He should remem- 
ber his personal responsibility for oth- 
ers. Paul’s counsel to the Corinthians 
is summed up in this principle: What- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 
His great principle expressed to the 
Galatians is: Walk by the Spirit, and 
we shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh. 
To the Ephesians, Paul speaks of life 
as a walk and points out two ways of 
walking. (1) Be Godlike. (2) Walk 
as children of the light. (3) Have no 
fellowship with the works of darkness. 
(4) Redeem the time. (5) Be filled 
with the Spirit. 


Daily Bible Readings. 


Noy. 22, Mon.—Rom. 14:10-21. Not 
causing a brother to stumble. 
Nov. 23, Tues.—1 Cor. 8:1-13. Not 


wounding the weak conscience. 
Nov. 24, Wed.—1 Cor. 10:16-33. Giv- 
ing no offense to any. 


NOW Ya, Iie CeIk Gyallealsy ING: 
using liberty for indulgence. 

Noy. 26, Fri.—Rom. 15:1-9.  Bear- 
ing infirmities of the weak. 

Nov. 27, Sat.—Phil. 2:1-11. Having 
Christ’s mind. 

Nov. 28, Sun.—John 13:20-38. The 


new commandment of love. 


Lesson 10. Dec. 5. Paul on the grace 
of giving. 2 Cor. 8:1-15. 

Golden Text—Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, 


It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.—Acts 20:35. 

Paul was making a collection in the 
Gentile churches of Asia Minor and 
Greece to give to the Christian church 
in Jerusalem. In today’s lesson we 
study Paul’s words telling of the gen- 
erosity of the Macedonian churches and 
urging the Christians of Corinth to fin- 
ish the collection for the purpose which 
they had already begun. Our interest 
is not so much in the object of the col- 
lection as in the principles of giving 
which Paul here expresses. 

Lesson teaching—Gifts of 
time and service to the kingdom of God 
show the measure of the Christian’s 
consecration. 

Outline—An example of Christian 
giving (2 Cor. 8:1-5). The reason and 
motive for Christian giving (vs. 6-11). 
(a) Because there was inequality. (b) 
To inerease the spirit of Christian 
brotherliness. (c) To quicken the spir- 
tiual life of the givers. Paul’s prin- 
ciple of Christian giving (vs. 12-5). For 
if the readiness is there, it is accept- 


money, 


able according as a man hath, not ac- 
eording as he hath not. 
Daily Bible Readings. 

Nov. 29, Mon.—2 Cor. 8:1-15. Aboun- 
ding in grace of giving. 

Nov. 30, Tues.—Ex. 35:1-29. Bring- 
ing in willing offerings. 

Dec. 1, Wed.—Prov. 3:1-10. Honor- 


ing the Lord with one’s substance. 


Dec. 2, Tues.—Mal. 3:1-12. God’s 
challenge to give tithes. 

Dee. 3, Fri.—2 Cor. 9:1-15. God lov- 
eth a cheerful giver. 

Dec. 4, Sat.—1 Peter 4:1-10. Minis- 
ter as good stewards. 

Dec, 5, Sun—I Tim. 6:1-19. The 
charge to the rich. 

Lesson 11. Dec. 12. Paul’s last 
words. 2 Tim. 4:1-8, 16-18. 


Golden Text—For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.—Phil. 1:21. 

With this lesson we study the clos- 
ing scenes in the life of Paul. He is in 
a Roman prison with no earthly hope 
of release. His preaching is at an end 
and he is expecting soon to suffer a 
martyr’s death. His message to Tim- 
othy is the last of which we have any 


record. 
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Time—A. D. 66 or 67. Nero, Emper- 
or of Rome. 

Place—Rome. 

Lesson teaching—‘Fight the good 
fight of the faith, lay hold on the lfe 
eternal.’’ 

Paul’s last words. They are a veter- 
an’s charge to a young soldier. Verses 
1-5 give the Apostle’s last orders. Sum 
them up under such words as these— 
preach, be earnest, faithful, patient, en- 
during, suffer, fulfill. Verses 6-8 are 
the triumphant notes of a victor. Noth- 
ing definite is known of the end of 
Paul’s life. 


Daily Bible Readings. 


Dec. 6, Moni==2) Tim) 412138 The 
crown of righteousness waiting. 

Dec. 7, Tues.—1 Peter 5:1-11. The 
untfading crown of glory. 

Dee. 8, Wed—James 1:2-18. The 
promised crown of hfe. 

Dee. 9, Thurs.—l Peter 1:2-12. An 


inheritance incorruptible. 

Dec. 10, Fri.—2 Cor. 5:1-10. A house 
not made with hands. 

Dee. 11, Sat.—John 14:1-11. 
sion in the Father’s house. 

Dee. 12, Sun.—1 Cor. 15 :35-58. Death 
swallowed up in victory. 


A man- 


©, 
“ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ITEMS. 


The Hawaii Sunday School Convention. 

Immediately after the convention of 
the Maui Association, the Hawaii As- 
sociation held their meeting at lLau- 
pahoehoe, from Sept. 22-24. 


The sessions were marked by the 
spirit of progress and optimism and the 
proceedings were expedited in the same 
manner as the ‘‘Aha Makua’’ and the 
C. E. meetings. There is no special 
item to be reported from any one 
school. The large majority of the 
schools seem to be doing faithful work, 
though there are some schools that need 
new life and new ideas. The reports 
from the district superintendents indi- 
cated that these men had been doing 
considerable travelling. during the last 
six months. It seems to us that the 
number of these superintendents might 
very profitably be increased from four 


to seven, electing one each for the dis- 
tricts of Kohala, North Kona, South 
Kona, Kau, Puna, Hilo and Hamakua. 
It is too much to expect that Mr. Ala- 
wa, at present the superintendent for 
the Konas and Kau, shall visit the 
schools in his charge very often. He 
has too large a territory. 

One thing made a big impression on 
the minds of the delegates to the Lau- 
pahoehoe convention and that was the 
hospitality and the spirit of loyalty of 
the church people of that pretty little 
village by the sea. In spite of the fact 
that there is no settled pastor there, 
they have been able to repair and re- 
paint their church building and to en- 
tertain a large-sized conventidn ade- 
quately and delightfully. The dele- 
gates were very grateful to all the res- 
idents of Laupahoehoe who were so 
kind and hospitable to the visitors from 
all parts of Hawaii and Honolulu. 


& 
The Oahu Association. 


This last session of the Association 
of this Island was an unusually success- 
ful affair, marked by a real helpful and 
optimistic spirit. There were not many 
reforms introduced in the 8. 8S. Associa- 
tion, but it is worthy of mention that a 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter of instituting the Home De- 
partment in the Oahu schools. The 
committee consists of Messrs. Erdman, 
Nakuina and Judd. The Hoike on 
Sunday morning after the Lord’s Sup- 
per was a very successful one, and 
many of the schools did exceptionally 
well. The Ewa school, in particular, 
showed that some careful training had 
been done. A good sum of money was 
raised at the Hoike and at the concert 
for the new church building fund, and 


the prospects for a fine new building 
are very bright. 

The Waianae people showed the del- 
egates that they were filled with the 
spirit of generosity and hospitality. 
What community in Hawaii nei does 
not have this grand and_ beautiful 
Christian spirit? 

& 


The World’s Sixth Sunday School 
Convention. 


This will be held in Washington, D. 
C., May 19-24, 1910. Early notice of 
this great convention is now given in 
order that Sunday School workers may 
be thinking about it and making plans 
in regard to attending it. 

It is hoped that Hawaii will have 
several representatives. Those who are 
thinking of going will kindly send their 
names to Mr. Judd, that he may ar- 
range in regard to their credentials. 

ed 


Sunday School Literature. 


At the request of the International 
Sunday School Association, we call at- 
tention to the fact that there are spe- 
cial bargains for your library in the 
line of Sunday School books which they 
are offering at low prices. For $1.85 
they will send prepaid these four books 
—<‘‘Development of the 8. S.’’ (Toronto 
Convention), ‘‘Sunday Schools the 
World Around’’ (Rome Convention), 


|Report of the International Conven- 


tion, 1902 (Denver), and ‘“‘Organized 
S. S. Work in America.’’ 

The Bible Institute Colportage Asso- 
ciation of Chicago is issuing a hand- 
book of the Gospel of Matthew upon 
which the lessons for 1910 are based. 
It is in convenient form and has margi- 
nal references. 
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Things that Really HELP 


as CHRISTmas Presents !! “That is the sort I would like to give’ 


IS IT FOR A GROWN-UP? 


Peo) FOR A BOY OR GIRL? 


IS IT FOR THE HOME? 


1S IT FOR SOME CHURCH 


OR MISSION ? 


He can grow more. Givehima SCOFIELD 
BIBLE to help him grow. He can’t outgrow the 
book. We have many other kinds. #& %# #% & & 


“For goodness sake,”—aye, for goodness sake—get 
him or her interested in the best of books. It gets to 
be much harder later on. We have some Beautifully 
IHlustrated BIBLES that are bound to interest boys 
and girls. There is no guess work about this. Some of 
us have worn out one of these books on successive 
stages of childhood. me me 


An BSTEBY ORGAN is preeminently for the 
home :a sort of home-maker. For where song is, especial- 
ly the song of the family prayers, there the home virtues 
thrive. & %& % % # eH eH HH HM 


Then, there are a list of splendid additions to the effi- 
ciency of the work, that you can have the privilege of 
giving. ‘Better maps and Sunday School supplies, more 
Bibles, a cheap individual communion set, some modern 
song books, etc. & %& % HH HH 


We can help you at THE HAWAIIAN BOARD BOOK ROOMS 


COMMUNICATED. 


The Live Wire and the Dynamo. 


If the Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
was the ‘‘live wire’’ during the last 
few money-getting days, who was the 
dynamo? From whom did the current 
flow? Surely, it must have come from 
Christ, the fountain-head. 

Some of us have found all about that 

money-getting during the past few days 
very interesting reading. It proved 
conclusively that God is mighty and 
although the days of miracles have past, 
yet there are times when the power of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is 
made manifest to those who will but 
listen to His voice. 
It is known to some of us that there 
are many who do not, nor will not, lis- 
ten, but shut their ears, as it were, so 
as not to hear His dear voice: 


Let each and all of us earnestly pray 


that our Heavenly Father in His love 
and mercy will grant that that large 
amount of dollars and cents so freely 
and lovingly given may be used for the 
glory of God and the furtherance of His 
kingdom. That it may be the means of 


bringing many sinners to the foot of the 
cross in suppliéation and tears, implor- 
ing to be made sweet and pure and 
holy, like unto Him who died and rose 
again for us, that we should live for- 
ever. If those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians, and think that they 
are following His teaching would all 
be ‘‘live wires,’’ and get a fresh cur- 
rent from the Fountain-Head each day, 
then there need not be any more fight- 
ing of the saloons. For men would not 
care to visit them and no more slander- 
ing or gossiping would be heard. 

Let all pull together again. Let 
there be a United Honolulu in a broader 
sense or, rather, a United Hawaiian Isl- 
ands—men, women, and children pray- 
ing to the one God-head. 

It is said, and justly too, that the 
moneyed people of these Islands are 
generously and charitably inclined. It 
is not to be wondered at when they as 
babes were fed (so to speak) on Bible 
truths. Their parents were missionar- 
ies; about the first words those gener- 
ous men and women heard (when as 
children they sat on their mother’s knee 
or perhaps leaned against her) were 
words of the love of Jesus Christ as 


their parents were teaching Christian- 
ity to the Hawaiians. 


Why should not they be kind-hearted 
and ‘‘lovingly inclined one to anoth- 
er’’?? It was instilled into them when 
they were children. Those men and 
women I am writing of were given to 
Christ in their youth, and they stayed 
with Him, as it is evident by their 
works. M. F. MARONI. 


aM 


A YTRIBUTE TOO THE BON: GOR: 
HAM D. GILMAN. 


(Continued from Page 6). 


for the royal party. The acknowledgements 
of the King and Queen Mr. Gilman received 
in the form of royal decorations sent him by 
the King. His services as Consul General 
in New England terminated with the annex- 
ation in 1901. He had probably the largest 
collections of books pertaining to Hawaii in 
this part of the country, and his library was 
a museum of Hawaiian curosities, paintings 
and photographs. * * * 

“He was prominent in the Hawaiian Club 
of Boston and was the oldest member of the 
Twentieth Century Club and belonged also 
to the Massachusetts Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution.” 
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THE ADVANCE ALONG THE. . 
LINES. 


(Continued from Page 10). 


the employed boys’ class, and the work 
for the younger boys is going along 
nicely. Now that the building cam- 
paign is over, the secretary will again 
have time to devote to the religious 
work department and shop Bible classes 
will be organized at the Honolulu Iron 
Works and Catton-Neill Iron Works. A 
meeting will be held every Sunday 
morning at the Rapid Transit car barns, 
while three different meetings will be 
held each week in the Association build- 
ing, one the early part of the week for 
the students in the night school, one 
Tuesday supper time for young business 
men, and one later in the work for the 
men of the Army and Navy. Last year 
the attendance at the Association’s re- 
ligious meetings reached almost 8,000. 
The committee hopes it will consider- 
ably pass the 10,000 mark this year, 
which will be by far the greatest year’s 
religious work the Association has ever 
contemplated. 


& 
CENTRAL UNION NEWS 


(Continued from page 9). 


advertisements were represented in 
pantomime one after the other, and at 
the close answers were called for. Sevy- 
eral guessed all but one, but no one had 
the entire list correct. 

Refreshments were then served and 
an informal social followed. 

Let us hope that this splendid prece- 
dent, set by Mr. and Mrs. Erdman, may 
be followed by the other committees, 
who are to plan the other socials of the 
year. a 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
(Continued from Page 17). 


There have been two meetings of the 
Japanese Women’s Society. The first 
on the evening of Sept. 12th, fifty wom- 
en and children present. Rev. Henry 
Judd gave an excellent address. 

The second meeting was at the home 
of Mrs. S. Kanda on the evening of 
Oct. 9th. It was entirely of a social 
character. Sixteen women and twenty 
children were present. 


Miss Tanaka has a sewing class for 
the girls connected with the Primary 
Department of the school. They are 
learning to make Japanese clothes. 

Fifty-six calls have been made by the 
Japanese Women Workers, and Resi- 
dent Missionary, from Sept. 10th to 
Oct. 10th. & 


CHINESE NOTES. 


The Chinese Mission work moves on 
with a good degree of success. With 
the exception of two weeks, the Chi- 
nese Day School has been in session dur- 
ing the summer months. 

With the opening of the new school 
year the number in attendance is about 
the same as formerly, which is also 
true of Sunday School and Church ser- 
vices. 

Communion Services were observed 
Sept. 12th. At this time the infant 
child of Mr. Ah Sing received baptism, 
and one man united with the Church. 

Aug. 31st, Miss Helen Lee Hop, for- 
mer pupil of the Chinese Mission 
School, was married to Mr. Tung Choy. 

Sept. 11th, Mr. Alfred Ting Qui was 
married to Miss Mabel Wung. Mr. 
Ting Qui is the son of our former Evan- 
gelist, Mr. Ting Ah Lin. 

& 
EVENTS. 


Sept. 18.—Steamship Wilhelmina 
launched at Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Drydock Co., a fine addition to 
the Matson Line. 

Sept. 24.—University Club gives fare- 
well dinner to Editor Walter G. Smith. 
Shower of meteors this evening. 

Sept. 25.—Roderick O. Matheson be- 
comes editor of the Advertiser. Hud- 
son-Fulton pageant on the Hudson 
opens. Over 5,000,000 people viewed 
the spectacle. Forester Pinchot  sus- 
tained by President Taft. 

Sept. 26—Honolulu had the appear- 
ance of a wide-open town today, Sun- 
day Acting on orders from saloons the 
brewery delivered all day. More 
drunkenness on the streets than for a 
very long time. 

Sept. 27.—Chinese celebrate the Full 
Moon Festival. 

Sept. 28.—Brilliant reception by the 
Pacific Fleet. 


Sept. 29.—Walter G. Smith, ten 


years the brilliant editor of the Adver- 


tiser, leaves on the Alameda. 

Oct. 1—Makapuu’s new lighthouse 
opened. The Hilonian the first vessel 
to see the light. 

Oct. 6—Mayor Fern vetoes Milk or- 
dinances. Pacific Fleet sails for South 
Seas. County officials and Telephone 
Co. directors reach agreement. _ 

Oct. 7—The missionary supphes sent 
by Central Union Church to Nauru by 
the Ocean Queen, lost at sea. Waima- 
nalo rioters declared guilty and  sen- 
tenced to eight months each in prison. 
Wade Warren Thayer appointed Sec- 
ond District Magistrate vice Carlos 
Long, resigned. 

Oct. 10.—The pulpit of several city 
churches occupied by representatives of 
the local Y. M. C. A. to emphasize the 
need of a new building. New Congre- 
gational Church dedicated at Spreck- 
elsville, Maui. 

Oct. 11—Count Soncho Otani, heir to 
the patriarchate of the West Hongwanji 
Buddhist church, passed through, was 
warmly welcomed by local Buddhists, 
and made several addresses, urging bet- 
ter citizenship. ‘Dinner of business and 
professional men at the Young to dis- 
cuss proposed new building for the Y. 
M. C. A. Speakers, R. H. Trent, ex- 
Gov. Carter, Gov. Frear, ex-Gov. Dole, 
Judge Woodruff, and Secretary Super. 


Oct. 12.—Y. M. C. A. proposal to 
raise an additional $100,000 in ten days 
and secure 1,000 subscribers entered 
upon at lunch today. Special commit- 
tees were appointed. Oct. 18. — The 
total of $137,737 was reached and com- 
mittee discharged. This sum with the 
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of hahului 


KAHULUI, MAUI, T. H. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, INSURANCE. 
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$50,000 gift of Mr. C. M. Cooke, insures 
a magnificent home for the work. 

Oct. 13.—President Taft accepts res- 
ignation of Mr. Charles Crane, who had 
accepted diplomatic post in China, but 
was recalled on eve of sailing because 
of interview published in Chicago pa- 
pers. 

Oct. 19.—Gov. Frear issues call for 
an extra session of the Legislature to 
meet Noy. 2, to consider recommenda- 
tions to be made to Congress looking to 
amendment to the Organic Act. 

Oct. 21.—Over 200 Russians from Lit- 
tle Russia arrived in charge of A. L. C. 
Atkinson. They go to plantations. 

Oct. 22.—Local Branch of the Red 
Cross votes to try to centralize all in- 
terested organizations to fight tubercu- 
losis. A. F. Griffiths, President of Oahu 
College, and Attorney Albert F. Judd, 
speakers at Mohonk Conference. 

Oct. 23.—Children’s Hospital report- 
ed completed. Formal opening and 
dedication will probably be about the 
1st of December. 

& 
MARRIED. 


SMITH-ROBOTHAM—In Indianapolis, Ind., 
Sept. 28, 1909, Ernest N. Smith and Miss 
Edna May Robotham. 

WILSON-BAKER—In Hilo, Oct. 1, 1909, by 
Rev. Henry P. Judd, Albert A. Wilson, 
contractor, and Miss Nellie B. Baker, a 
teacher of the Kamehameha School for 
Girls. 

AUSTIN-WADMAN—In Honolulu, Oct. 5, 
1909, by Dr. John T. Jones, Midshipman 
Joseph Eliot Austin, U. S. N., and Miss 
Mayme Huntress Wadman, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Wadman. 

STEVENS-REID—In Honolulu, Oct. 5, 1909, 
A. V. Stevens and Miss Bernice Grace Pa- 
uahi Reid. 

WIGHT-AKANA—In Honolulu, Oct. 12, 1909, 


by Rev. Henry Judd, Frank Hastings 
Wight and Mrs. Heilani Akana. 
ROSCOE-DILLON—In Honolulu, Oct. 12, 


1909, by Rev. Father Valentin, B. W. Ros- 
coe of Vancouver, B. C., and Miss Helen 
Dillon. 
MACCONEL-TIMMONS—In Honolulu, Oct. 
12, 1909, by Rev. R. Felmy, James Mac- 
cone] and Miss Margaret K. Timmons. 
ELLIOTT-LAING—In Honolulu, Oct. 18, 
1909, by Rev. Doremus Scudder, William 
Elliott of Bleele, Kauai, and Miss Mary 
H. Laing. & 
DIED. 


POTTER—In Alameda, Cal., September 23, 
1909, Captain Charles Potter. 

NOTT—In Honolulu, September 25, 
Mrs. John Nott, wife of John Nott. 


1909, 


PATY—In Honolulu, September 28, 1909, 
William T. Paty, aged 57 years. 

KELSEY—In Honolulu, September 28, 1909, 
Mrs. Helen E. Kelsey. 

PICKARD—In Honolulu, September 28, 
1909, J. F. Pickard, a sailor of the U.S. S. 
Pennsylvania. 

DAVIS—In Wahiawa, October 1, 1909, Miss 
Emily Davis, aged 18, eldest daughter of | 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Davis. 

GILMAN—In Newton, Mass., October 
1909, Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, life-long 
friend of Hawaii. 

McKEAGUE—In Oakland, Cal., October 6, 
1909, James McKeague, former station 
agent at Ewa and Aiea, aged about 45 
years. 

BRASSIER—In Honolulu, October 13, 1909, 
Reverend Mother Judith, for 35 years Su- 


PICTURES 


CARBON PRINTS 
PHOTOGRAVURES 
FACSIMILES 


2 
v9, 


at GURREYS, 


L.B. KERR & CO. 


LIMITED. 


ALAKEA STREET. 

The only store in Honolulu where 
you can get anything in Wearing Ap- 
parel for 

MEN, WOMEN or CHILDREN 


Goop Goops and REASONABLE PRICES. 
Agents for Walkover and Sorosis Shoes. 


CAPITAL $500,000. 


AT HONOLULU. 


perior of the Sisters of the Sacred Hearts. 
She was born Marie Brassier. 
KINSLEA—In Honolulu, October 21, 1909, 
Thomas Kinslea, an employee of the Ha- 
waiian Gazette Company, aged 58 years. 


ELVIN—In Honolulu, October 22, 1909, 
Charles Hlvin. 
MANAKU—In Honolulu, October 23, 1909, 


Mrs. Manaku, sister of Representative Mo- 
anauli, aged 67 years. 


RESPONSIBLE 


For those Japanese Servants? 


More than we think, perhaps. Let them 
read a Christian paper in their own 


tongue. Itis THE TOMO. soc. ayear. 


KODAKS 


DEVELOPING 
PRINTING 
ENLARGING 


932-938 
HOT. Sl: 


ALLEN & ROBINSON 


LIMITED. 


Lumber and Building Material, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Etc. 


55 Queen Street Honolulu. 


SURPLUS $125,000. 


CECIL BROWN, Pres. 
W. R. CASTLE, 


M. P. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. 
G. N. WILCOX. 


L. T. PECK, Cashier. 
G. P. CASTLE. 


United States Government Depository 


GENERAL BANKING.—Issues Drafts, Money Orders, Letters of Credit 


and Cable. 
ACCOUNTS 


Transfers available in all parts of the world. 


INVITED 
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If You 
Are Wise 


you will think of future as 
well as present needs. # 


Begin by opening a saving 
account with this bank. #* 


Banking by mail, 447 interest. 


THE BANK OF HAWAII, Lid. 


Honolulu 


BE, O. HALL & SON 
HAVE A FULLY EQUIPPED 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


including . Garland Stoves and 
Ranges, Aluminum Ware, Enamel- 
ed .Ware. Kitchen Furnishings, 
Refrigerators, Garden Tools, Rub- 
ber Hose, &c. Second floor, take 
the Elevator. 


bd Ki wD WN aah Co arhe| eZ wt 
FINE GROCERIES 


OLD KONA COFFEE A SPECIALTY. 


B. F. EHLERS & CO. 


P. O. BOX 716. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 


The Leading Dry Goods 
House in the Territory. 


Especial attention given to Mail Orders. 


ALWAYS: USE 


California Rose 
Creamery Butter 


Guaranteed the Best and full 16 
ounces. 


HENRY MAY & CO., 


LIMITED 
22——-T ELEPHONES——92 


A. SCHAEFER & CO., 
: _ Importers and 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


LEXANDER & BALDWIN, Ltd. 


OFFICERS—H. P. Baldwin, Pres’t; J. B. 
Castle, 1st Vice-Pres’t; W. M. Alexander, 2d 
Vice-Pres’t; J. P. Cooke, Treas.; W. O. 
Smith, Sec’y; George R. Carter, Auditor. 


SUGAR FACTORS AND COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Commercial & 
Sugar Co., Haiku Sugar Co.. Paia Planta- 
tion Co.. Kihei Plantation Co.,, Hawaiian 
Sugar Co., Kahului R. R. Co., and Kahuku 
Plantation. 


Tel. Main 109. C. H Bellina, Mgr 


CLUB STABLES 


FORT ST., ABOVE HOTEL. 


RIGS OF ALL KINDS, 
GOOD HORSES, 
CAREFUL DRIVERS. 


LAUS SPRECKELS & CO., 
BANKERS. 


Draw Exchange on the principal ports of | 
the world and transact a general 
banking business. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


COMMENTARIES 


ALL ON THE SAME PAGE, 


REVERENT, SCHOLARLY AND 
FULL OF INSPIRING SUGGES- 
TION.—IT IS 


Scofield’s 


We have many other kinds too. 


hawaiian Board Book Rooms 


MERCHANT AND ALAKEA STREETS, 


| Wailuku Sugar Co., 


HONOLULU. 


(a BREWER & CoO., Limited, 


General Mercantile Commission Agents. 
Queen St., Honolulu, T. H. 


AGENTS FOR—Hawaiian Agricultural 
Co., Onomea Sugar Co., Honomu Sugar Co., 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co., 
Kapapala Ranch. 


LIST OF OFFICERS—H. F. Bishop, 
President; Geo. H, Robertson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Manager; W. W. North, Treasur- 
er and Secretary; G. R. Carter, Auditor; 
P. C. Jones, C. H. Cooke, J. R. Galt, R. A. 
Cooke, Directors. 


EWERS & COOKE, Ltd. 
LUMBER, 


BUILDING * 
MATERIALS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


MIXED PAINTS, 
Dia 


Honolulu, T. H. 


W G. IRWIN & CO, eee 


Fort Street, Honolulu. 
SUGAR FACTORS 
AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Agents for the Oceanic Steamship Co. 


W, W. AHANA & CO., UTD. 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


P. O. Box 986. Telephone Blue 2741. 
62 King Street. 


CLOTHES CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 


HENRY H. WILLIAMS 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


Graduate of Dr. Rodgers Perfect Hm- 
balming School of San Francisco, Cal., 
also of The Renouard Training School 
for Embalmers of New York. And a 
Licensed Embalmer for the State of 
New York, also a member of the State 
Funeral Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 
FURNISHED. 


Chairs to Rent. 
LOVE BUILDING, 1142, 1144 FORT ST. 


Residence, 240 King Street. 
Telephones: Office, 64; Res., 1020. 
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